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THE OUTLOOK. 


S the time approaches for the meeting of the 
Inter-American or Pan-American Conference 

at Washington, public interest here and abroad is 
awakening to the possible results which may come 
out of a free and full discussion of international 
relations between the various countries on this con- 
tinent. It- has been decided, wisely we think, to 
make the delegates from South America and Mexico 
acquainted with our resources before the opening 
of the Conference, and for this purpose an extended 
trip through the country has been arranged. On 
Thursday of this week the delegates leave Wash- 
ington for West Point; thence they will be taken to 
a number of manufacturing centers, where they will 
have an opportunity of inspecting the methods of 
American work and of acquainting themselves with 
the extent and variety of our manufacturing and 
industrial enterprises. It is believed that this 
introduction to the industrial development of the 
United States will open the eyes of the foreign 
delegates to the advantages which would accrue to 
their countries by fuller and freer commercial rela- 
tions with our own. The invitations sent to Mex- 
ico, Brazil, Chili, the Argentine Republic, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela have been accepted. San Domingo 
has declined to send a delegate. The importance 
which the South American countries attach to the 
Conference is shown by the quality of the men 
whom they have selected for their representatives. 
The list of delegates reveals the fact that in almost 
every instance a thoroughly representative man has 
been chosen, and the Conference will undoubtedly 
represent the best political and commercial intelli- 
gence of the various countries whose delegates will 
sit in it. Among the subjects to be discussed are, 
the agreement upon a customs union between the 
countries represented, the best methods of develop- 
ing regular and frequent communication, the adop- 
tion of uniform weights and measures, patents, 
copyrights, trade marks, and extradition ; an agree- 
ment upon a common legal tender silver coinage, 
and the prevention of wars by arbitration. Not 
only does South America appear to be awake tothe 
possible results of such a conference, but there is 
abundant evidence that the European countries are 
not unaware of the great commercial changes which 
may be effected by a wise and liberal policy on the 
part of the United States toward its neighbors on 
the same continent. South American trade is now 
largely in the hands of Europe, and the problem is 
how to divert it to this country. England. Ger- 
many, Spain, and France have been steadily, by 
foresight and business enterprise, extending their 


commerce with the South American States. 
* * 





Sefior Viarde, of Bolivia, probably states the 
position generally occupied by his associates in the 
various countries when he says, “Our commerce is 
capable of far greater development than it has ever 
had. The United States enjoys but little of it; 
you might have nearly the whole of it if your mer- 
chants could obtain from your Government the 
proper conditions of reciprocity with ours.” Reci- 
procity seems to be the key-word of the situation, 
and it is very improbable that we shall succeed in 
obtaining any important concessions from the other 
American States, or in materially extending our 
trade with them, unless we are willing to make sub- 
stantial concessions in this direction. The interests 
arrayed against reciprocity in any substantial form 


are so many and so strong that any advance in this 
direction is at present problematical. Not only are 
many individual interests antagonistic to such a mod- 
ification as reciprocity would involve, but any move- 
ment toward it would involve a modification of the 
tariff system which would be likely to be radical. 
The New York “ Tribune,” which may be taken as 
an authority in this matter, says: “To the people 
of this country any practical plan of reciprocity 
with Mexico and the nations of Central and South 
America would involve changes which public opin- 
ion has not yet seriously considered. . . . What is 
to be done on the duties on wool, for example? 
Will the people of the United States assent to the 
free admission of South American wool? and, if not, 
would South American nations be likely to meet 
the views of the United States in other particulars ?” 
In other words, the “ Tribune ” frankly recognizes 
that any concessions that may be made to us by the 
South American States can only be gained by ade- 
quate and radical concessions on our part. The 
sessions of the Congress, which will not begin until 
next month, after the return of the delegates from 
their extended trip through the country, will be 
watched with great interest. Even if they fail to 
accomplish the utmost which might be expected of 
them, they will open questions, and probably set at 
work infiuences, which may be in the highest degree 
important in the future history of the continent. 
Any movement which brings together different 
States for amicable discussion of their various in- 
terests is a movement which ought to be fostered 
and commended by all right-minded people. 


* * 


* 


Although the citizens of New York are unwilling 
to embarrass the action of the Committee on Sites 
and Buildings for the proposed World’s Fair in 
this city, they have not been slow to express in the 
strongest possible terms their nearly unanimous 
opinion that the integrity of Central Park must be 
preserved. After having resisted efforts to use a 
part of the Park for parade grounds, and to intro- 
duce various buildings devoted to public purposes, 
it would be in the last degree inconsistent to yield 
the ground already gained. We have learned that 
the only way to preserve Central Park is to insist 
upon its being kept inviolable. We do not believe 
that the Committee are bent upon the use of the 
Park in opposition to a practically unanimous pub- 
lic opinion. The feeling on this subject is so wide- 
spread and so strong that an insistence on the use 
of the Park would jeopardize the success of the 
Fair itself. We are glad to note indications that 
the matter is not to be pressed further, and that 
the Committee are making plans to secure the 
necessary ground outside the limits of the Park. 
We believe it to be entirely possible to secure all 
the requisite ground without infringing upon the 
Park, while the Park would be put to its very best 
use in conjunction with the Fair by serving as a 
pleasure ground to the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors who would be drawn to the city. Nothing 
could add more effectively to the general impres- 
sion of beauty and completeness than such a selec- 
tion of a site as would bring the Fair so near the 
Park that the Park would form a natural adjunct 
to it. It is proposed to erect at least five main 
buildings—an industrial building, a building for 
machinery, a building for art, one for horticulture, 
and one for agriculture ; and it is thought that about 
sixty acres of land will accommodate these and 


There will probably be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee this week, and we hope next week to report a 
decision on their part which will take Central Park 
out of the discussion and open the way for the im- 
mediate and vigorous action which must be taken 
in order to secure the success of the enterprise on 
a scale commensurate with the resources and patri- 
otism of the country. The question of Central 
Park being removed, New York will be quick to 
show its characteristic generosity and energy in 


dealing with such an undertaking. 
* * 


An interview recently took place between the 
secretary of the English Peace Society and Li 
Hung Chung, the most influential Viceroy in China, 
which offers suggestive material for the professional 
humorist, and which well illustrates the kind of 
sham in which some diplomatists and men in public 
life are in the habit of dealing. The representa- 
tive of the Peace Society was anxious to impress 
on the Viceroy the wickedness of war and the 
desirability of adopting the principle of arbitration. 
The Viceroy, who has been specially identified with 
an extremely brutal form of warfare, was in entire 
sympathy with the advocate of peace. He de- 
clared in the strongest possible terms his hatred of 
war and his love of peace. In fact, the secretary 
could not have desired a more outspoken or elo- 
quent advocate of his own position. The next 
subject on which they touched was the matter of 
opium, concerning the mischief of which the Vice- 
roy entirely agreed with the Englishman, but 
thought it better to leave matters as they are for 
the present; the fact of the business being that 
China is now receiving a great revenue from opium, 
which the Viceroy is spending on a new and pow- 
erful navy. There has rarely been a better illus- 
tration of that sort of humbug which is sometimes 
found in public life, where a statesman or politician 
agrees entirely in the abstract with certain fine 
principles, while in dealing with concrete questions 
he takes an exactly opposite direction. 
* * 

China is doing better things, however, than 
building vessels of war. She is engaged also in 
the more fruitful enterprises of peace. By a de- 
cree just issued by the Emperor, the construction 
of a railroad from Pekin to Hankow, a distance of 
about seven hundred miles, has been authorized, 
after years of obstacles and waiting. As a matter 
of fact, this concession has been secured from the 
traditional Chinese conservatism by arguments 
addressed to fear rather than to the expectation of 
profit. The building of the railroad is to be a war 
rather than a peace measure. What may be called 
the Liberal party in China—although Chinese 
Liberalism is so different from any form of Liber- 
alism known to the Occident that it is misleading 
to apply the name to any party in China—have 
never proposed to bring that country in line with 
the Western world by the introduction of Western 
methods. When they have proposed the adoption 
of these methods, it has always been on the ground 
of their superiority over Chinese methods for 
strengthening the Empire. It is not to modify, 
but to maintain, that the Chinese Liberals are 
working. The building of railroads is a part of 
the general scheme, which involves the best mod- 
ern rifles in the hands of the Chinese soldiery, 
telegraphs for military use, and railroads for the 
transportation of troops and supplies. The rifles 
are in the hands of the Chinese svldiery already ; 





other smaller structures. This land can be obtained 
above the north end of the Park, would be accessible | 
by various lines of railroads, and the proximity of | 





the Park would be one of its principal features, 


the telegraph wire is being stretched from point 
to point; and now it looks as if the former in- 
tense antagonism to the introduction of railroads 
were giving way. ‘The superstition on this point 
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has been so strong that one short railroad, which 
was actually built, was taken up again; but now 
that a break has been made, under the authority of 
the Emperor, it will not be surprising if railroad 
building goes on at a rapid rate in the Celestial 


Empire. 


* * 


* 

Mr. William Clarke, whose graphic article on 
the recent London strike will be found in another 
column, had unusual facilities for knowing the in- 
terior history and the leaders of the movement. 
He writes in a distinctly sympathetic vein and as 
one who believes profoundly in the industrial revo- 
lution now going on in England, and which, as part 
of the general revolution going on the world over, 
is in all probability the most important movement 
of our time, whether we discern it or not. The 
most impressive feature of the great struggle in 
London is that which Mr. Clarke emphasizes—the 
remarkable order and self-restraint of the strikers. 
It was due to this self-restraint that the strikers 
were able to keep until the end the almost unani- 
mous sympathy of the public expressed for them in 
the beginning. Those who know London know 
that the elements of disorder are always on the 
surface in that great city, and that the manage- 
ment of such a mass of unemployed men involved 
character and skill of a very rare order. The writer 
of this paragraph, who happened to see the strikers 
on more than one occasion, was impressed by their 
evident sense of responsibility and determination 
to preserve their cause from any taint of illegality. 
The great majority of speeches made at the various 
meetings of the strikers were characterized by a 
rare degree of moderation and temperance of state- 
ment. A speech delivered to a crowd near the 
Tower one morning in September has left a lasting 
impression on the mind of at least one auditor who 
strayed into the crowd. It was the speech of a 
man whose words and whose tone and appearance 
indicated that the pressure of life had rested upon 
him with tremendous force. He spoke out of the 
intensity of a bitter personal struggle for bread, and 
yet with such evident loyalty to English order and 
the English State that no one could listen unmoved 
to his words. The attitude of the public toward 
the London strikers and the success which crowned 
their efforts ought to be a lesson to the labor dem- 
agogues and to those lawless spirits who often 
bring reproach on a good cause by violence and 


disorder. 


* ¥* 


* 

The “Street Railway Journal” publishes an in- 
terview with William J. Richardson, of Brooklyn, 
in which he makes the suggestion that an effort 
should be made “to encourage the men to save their 
wages and invest in the stock of the company by 
which they are employed. They would then have 
a personal interest in the business, and would be 
likely to use their best efforts to reduce expenses 
and increase the dividends.” He thinks the result 
of this would be an improved service, since the 
employees, having an interest in the business, would 
be more careful and more solicitous to please. He 
also thinks that the net income of the business would 
be materially increased, and that it would be for the 
advantage of the men to deposit their savings with 
the company rather than in asavings bank, because 
the stock would pay a higher rate of interest, and 
there would be an absolute community of interest 
between the company and its employees. We are 
in hearty sympathy with every suggestion of this 
kind looking toward profit-sharing and consequent 
community of interest between employer and em- 
ployed. The difficulty with the plan is brought out 
by the following question and answer : 


Could the men holding the stock of the company be repre- 
sented in the directorship ? 

The directors would doubtless provide for the best interests 
of the stockholders in every way. 


‘To make such a plan successful the employed 
should be represented in the Board of Direction, 
that they might have full knowledge of its finances, 





and the interior history of its management. If it 
be said that workingmen cannot be trusted with 
the secrets of the business, the reply must be, Cap- 
italists cannot be intrusted with the control of work- 


ingmen’s finances ; in other words, confidence must 


be mutual or it cannot exist at all. Moreover, to 
make Mr. Richardson’s suggestion practicable, some 
provision should be made for buying out at cost, or 
possibly at market value, the stock of any working- 
man who was discharged from employment. Other- 
wise the fact that the workingman’s investments 
were in the stock of the company would only in- 
crease the power, already too despotic, which the 
The initiative in 
any such movement must be taken by the Board of 
Direction, and we believe that if it were thus taken, 
accompanied with proper guards for the protection 
of employees, they would respond so far as their 


company exercises over him. 


limited salaries enable them to do so. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Charles F. Beach, Jr., in the September 
“Forum,” in an article which may be character- 
ized as a vigorous and, on the whole, able defense 
of Trusts, presents in his definition of Trusts what 
constitutes the strongest possible argument against 
them. His definition is as follows (the omitted 
passage does not qualify or modify what we quote): 
. entered 
into because the parties have the common belief 
that they can in that way largely or entirely elimi- 
nate or control competition, maintain the prices of 
their wares, check overproduction, and make money 
more easily than they can without the Trust.” 
This definition, intended as a defense of the Trust, 
It is a 
Wholly selfish ar- 
The corporation 
per seis not a wholly selfish arrangement; banks 
have again and again unselfishly and at consider- 
able hazard interfered to protect each other and to 
Railroad 
corporations are not wholly selfish arrangements ; 
on the contrary, the law declares them to be or- 
ganized for a public service, and the best railroad 
administrators recognize their public function and 
administer their trust with at least some reference 
Manufacturing corporations are not wholly 
selfish arrangements; on the contrary, they have 
repeatedly carried on their work at no profit, and 
sometimes even at a loss, rather than entail suffer- 
ing and distress upon their operatives. Any organ- 
ization which is a wholly selfish arrangement de- 


“Tt is a wholly selfish arrangement, . . 


contains two fatal accusations against it. 
wholly selfish arrangement. 
rangements are always immoral. 


protect the community from disaster. 


to it. 


serves wholly public reprobation. And the Trust 


according to this definition, is organized, not to 
promote industry, not to increase production, not to 
diffuse wealth, but to eliminate and control com- 
petition, keep up prices, check production, and make 
more money for the stockholders. This, also, is 
The true function of an industrial or- 
ganization is to promote industry, to increase pro- 
duction, to lower prices, and so to diffuse wealth 
and serve the common good. According to Mr. 
Beach’s definition of a Trust, its object is directly 
It is, therefore, a public 
immorality and a public enemy. We should be 
disposed ourselves to question the adequacy of Mr. 
Beach’s definition. We think he has really only 
defined some Trusts. But in so far as his definition 
is correct, it is an unanswerable indictment of the 


immoral. 


the reverse of all this. 


thing behind it. 
* * 


~ 


There is much that is encouraging in the annual 
report of the Utah Commission, just submitted, on 
the question of polygamy. The report says that 
polygamy is now practiced openly only in a few 
remote and out-of-the-way places, though it is as- 
serted by many that plural marriages are still 
secretly entered into in the large centers, and that 
the Church still teaches that polygamy is a saving 


ordinance. But, says the report, “If polygamy i 


practiced, it is with the secrecy with which the 
burglar guards his house-breaking and the thief his 








larcenies.” On the question of admitting Utah as a 
State the Commission speaks boldly, asserting that 
should Utah be admitted “it would not be long 
before the Gentile element, with its advanced civil- 
ization, its trade, and its traffic, would be driven 
from the Territory, and the Mormon theocracy be 
made supreme.” The Gentile victories in elec- 
tions in Salt Lake City, recently reported to The 
Christian Union by the Rev. Mr. Thrall, may 
perhaps be taken as a hopeful indication that this 
will not long continue to be the case. On the sub- 
ject of Mormon immigration the report, with keen 
irony, points out that our present law forbids the 
immigration of non-proselyting, peace-loving, do- 
cile Chinamen, and the landing of honest and capa- 
ble laborers under contract, while it freely admits 
those brought here to swell the ranks of an organ- 
ized body which teaches them to hate our Govern- 
ment and to believe that the pretended Mormon 
revelations are more binding than the laws of the 
land, and that resistance to such laws is a virtue 
and religious duty. 


* * 


* 

One of the most important subjects which will be 
discussed at the coming National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, and upon which advice may 
be tendered to the churches by that Council, will 
be that of the expediency of uniting into one periodi- 
cal the various missionary publications of the sev- 
eral societies. A circular has been recently sent to 
all Congregational pastors, at the expense of a few 
gentlemen interested in the matter, asking several 
questions relating to this subject. The replies have 
been classified and collated by the Rev. M. W. 
Montgomery. To the first question, “Do you 
favor the consolidation in some form of the mis- 
sionary periodicals of the benevolent societies of 
the Congregational churches?” 978 votes were 
given in the affirmative, 50 in the negative, and 
24 answers were undecided. A large affirmative 
majority, though not so large as that noted 
above, was ‘also cast in favor of an illustrated 
weekly missionary paper, in favor of including in 
the consolidation the publications of the American 
Board, and in favor (in case the American Board 
publications were not included) of including the 
“five periodicals of the A. H. M. S., A. M.A., 
A. C. U., N. W. E. C., and C.S.S. and P. S.” 
The reasons for the proposed action are cogent and 
many. It would save time, money, and effort, and 
would result in presenting to the reading public, in 
far more efficient and more attractive form than at 
» | present, the progress and need of the great socie- 
ties. In the report sent to us of the returns from 
this correspondence the only negative voter whose 
reasons are reported is Dr. William M. Taylor, 
who thus states his objection to the plan: 


‘*T prefer to give as yet a negative answer to the proposal 
to consolidate, though I am not strenuous in opposition. 
Difficulties on the part of the societies interested seem to me 
just now insuperable, and there is no authority anywhere to 
bring them all into such an arrangement, I foresee endless 
jealousies between them as to the prominence given to each, 
and I should think the editor’s life would be no bed of roses.”’ 


This seems to us to be in effect a declaration that 
the Congregationalists are not sufficiently sanctified 
to do a good thing, but will be prevented from ac- 
complishing it by petty jealousies and strifes among 
themselves. We hope that this is an underesti- 
mate of the spirit of piety and consecration in the 
Congregational body. If not, then, as a preliminary 
to the proposed combination of missionary interests 
in one or two periodicals, we suggest to the Con- 
gregational churches a day, or some days, of fasting 


and prayer. 


* * 


* 

The Grand Jury of this city, in finding indict- 
ments against Sheriff Flack, his son, Judge Monell 
(his counsel), and others, for procuring a divorce 
by fraud and conspiracy, have made a general pre- 
s | sentment on the subject of obtaining divorces by 
fraud and in secrecy. It is a document of great 
importance, and should lead to legislative and judi- 
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cial investigation. After stating that the particular 
divorcee in question, from the first step to the final 
decree, was characterized not only by gross irregu- 
larities, but by fraud, deceit, and collusion, they 
forcibly add “that such an action could be so con- 
ducted, facilitated, and concluded in one of our high- 
est courts of record is a matter of grave concern.” 
In the Flack case, in the view of the Grand Jury, 
not only did the Sheriff of this county procure 
false evidence and obtain signatures by fraud, not 
only did an attorney consent to serve pro forma as 
counsel for a client he had never seen and to be 
engaged as such by his client’s legal opponent, not 
only did the referee prove grossly false to his trust, 
but even the Judge of the court of record was guilty 
either of “inexcusable negligence” or of “actual 
criminal complicity.” Even if the facts prove on 
trial not to be as bad as the Grand Jury fear, we 
have the humiliating spectacle of one of the most 
important of our city officials acknowledging that 
he instituted a suit against himself, made criminal 
charges against himself, hired testimony to prove 
them, and confessed their truth, not from repent- 
ance, but for the selfish end of ridding himself of a 
wife who was a burden. Our whole divorce pro- 
cedure, and especially the referee system, needs 
thorough investigation. 
* * 

GreNnERAL News.—General Boulanger has issued 
an address to the electors of Montmartre thanking 
them for electing him to the Chamber, and accus- 
ing the Government of annulling votes and of 
“sheer brigandage.” On the other hand, Presi- 
dent Carnot, in an address to delegates to the Com- 
mercial Congress, declared that the results of the 
elections have assured the destinies of Republican 
France. General Louis L. C. Faidherbe, a dis- 
tinguished French officer, who had been engaged 
in active service since 1844, and who was at the 
head of the Army of the North in the Franco- 
German war, died in Paris last Friday.-——-Cap- 
tain Wissmann reports that the exportation of 
slaves from the African territory under his rule 
has entirely stopped, and that six man-stealers have 
been executed. Another report from Africa is 
that Stanley, acting as agent of the British East 
Africa Company, has obtained the consent of Emin 
Pasha to become a British subject. A chest of 
dynamite exploded at a railway station in St. 
Petersburg just before the Czar was expected to 
set out for Copenhagen. Only one man, a railway 
employee, was killed. Queen Natalie has been 
enthusiastically received at Belgrade. A rail- 
way accident occurred on the New York Central 
near Canajoharie early Saturday morning. The 
night express train was running, as usual, in two 
sections. An accident occurring to the engine of 
the first. section, the engineer, instead of stopping 
at once and sending back a flagman, ran slowly on 
for some time with his crippled engine, and when 
at last he stopped the second section of the train 
was too close upon the first to be warned in time. 
Four persons were killed and several severely in- 
jured. The traveling public are interested in 
knowing how close together sections of a train ought 
to be permitted to run, and whether the ap- 
plication of the “block” system or some modifica- 
tion of it could not be so enforced as to make such 
accidents impossible. The Republicans of Mis- 
sissippi have nominated as Governor James R. 
Cualmers, the ex-Confederate officer who was 
charged with the responsibility of the Fort Pillow 
massacre. Mr. Frederick Douglass has sailed on 
the United States vessel “‘ Kearsarge ” for Hayti to 
enter upon his duties as Minister from this country. 
——lIt is reported that Archbishop Corrigan (R.C.) 
has been summoned to Rome for a consultation 
la regard to the affairs of the American dioceses. 

‘The Czar’s visit to Berlin has been delayed 
for the present on account of the slight illness of 
the Czarina. It is probable that Secretary of 
the N avy Tracy will ask Congress to build ten new 





























steel war ships, their size, horse-power, and design 
to be left to the judgment of the Naval Department. 








PUT ON THE STEAM. 


Ts great Atlantic steamships rush through a 

fog as swiftly as through a clear sea; their 
speed is so great that whatever comes in their path 
must go to pieces, with small risk to the steamship. 
This disregard of danger to others is not a thing to 
be commended in all cases, but it illustrates the 
safety which lies in momentum, the security to be 
found in speed. Hosts of men suffer serious loss 
and miss the largest results which they might secure, 
by calculating the perils too constantly, and modu- 
lating their progress instead of putting on a full 
head of steam. There is a wise caution without 
which no man is safe, but there is a great deal of 
caution which is only another name for indolence 
or timidity. “Nothing ventured, nothing won ” is 
a maxim to the truth of which all experience certi- 
fies. The vessel which takes no risks makes no 
voyages and unlades no cargoes; she knows noth- 
ing of the rush of winds and seas which bear the 
brave barks from continent to continent, and make 
them agents of a world-wide commerce. The man 
who hugs the shore of absolute safety, of reputation 
and success already secured, never makes the great 
voyages which open new countries and enrich hu- 
manity. The great thinkers, discoverers, explorers, 
reformers, the illustrious men of enterprise and 
action, the organizers of great business undertak- 
ings, have each and all taken large risks; they 
could not otherwise have secured such splendid 
returns. Mr. Darwin hazarded the work of a life- 
time in the endeavor to discover the method by 
which organic life is expanded and developed ; Mr. 
Field identified his fortunes with the success or 
failure of the cable which his indomitable energy 
finally laid in the awful abysses of the Northern 
Atlantic. The Roeblings put their lives into the 
possibility which now stands realized in the great 
bridge; Richard Wagner staked everything he pos- 
sessed on the final acceptance of the new order of 
music to which his genius was dedicated. All these 
men achieved splendid success, but they all assumed 
the risk of calamitous failure. The taking of that 
risk was inevitable; that they were willing to face 
it shows that they were worthy to succeed. _ 

This world was made for men of courage ; there 
is small place in it for cowards, and no mercy for 
them. The failures of cowardice are punished as 
sharply, apparently, as the failures of sin. In fact, 
cowardice is sin; it is a form of atheism. Not to 
put one’s hand to a reform because there are risks 
involved in its advocacy is a kind of atheism. To 
refuse to trust our inspirations and aspirations is 
the most radical infidelity. To be always protect- 
ing ourselves against possible dangers and never 
trusting ourselves to the free movement of life is 
to deny God and commit our little fortunes to the 
sole protection of our smaller intelligence. The 
great actors on the world’s stage have always been 
believers; they have trusted in something greater 
than themselves. If there is no God, or if God is 
malevolent, by all means let us hedge ourselves 
about with such puny fortifications as we can 
throw up; like Caliban, let us bury ourselves in the 
caves from the power that would scorch us with 
lightning and destroy us with tempests. But if we 
believe in God, let us live with the noble freedom, 
the unshaken security, the heroic courage, of those 
who feel that all the invisible powers of the uni- 
verse are servants of every good cause. Success 
lies in making great ventures, and does not depend 
on immediate returns from those ventures. Never 
was truer word said than Lessing’s word: “He 
makes noble shipwreck who is lost in seeking 
worlds ;” or than Thoreau’s word: “If my bark 
sinks, ’tis but to other seas.” Take counsel of 
your faith, not of your fears. God built us for the 
high seas, with perils of storm and of shore, but 





with noble opportunities of achievement and serv- 
ice; it is better to sink in heroic struggle with the 
elements than to rot ignobly at the wharf. 








CONCERNING PENSIONS. 


O* what principle should pensions be granted 

to soldiers and sailors? This question seems 
to us to take precedence of the question, Who shall 
be the Commissioner of Pensions? Who he shall 
be is certainly subordinate to the question, What 
should he represent ? 

We do not believe that any loyal citizen of 
the Republic desires a mean, narrow, or nig- 
gardly policy to be adopted in the granting of 
pensions. Where red tape prevents a soldier 
really and seriously injured by his military service 
from getting his pension, cut the tape. If the laws 
fail to provide adequately for pensions that on a 
generous principle are due, amend them. But let 
us not throw money out by handfuls from the 
Treasury door to be picked up by the most clamor- 
ous and least deserving, pauperize mendicants who 
do not deserve pensions, dishonor those that do 
by driving them into foul company, and enrich 
pension agents under a poor pretense of paying old 
soldiers. Let us not confound the pension vote 
with the soldier vote, and for the sake of political 
effect set aside substantial and fundamental princi- 
ples of public weal and public honesty. 

A pension is not a payment for military service. 
That is clear at the outset. No State pays, or ever 
has paid, or ever could pay without bankruptcy, 
for the military service rendered to it. The funda- 
mental doctrine of citizenship, under all govern- 
ments and in all ages, is that the citizen belongs 
to the State, and that whenever the life or the 
honor of the State is threatened it may call 
on him to give himself and all that he has 
for its defense. Militia duty thus becomes a 
universal duty, as jury duty is, from which the cit- 
izen can escape only by providing a substitute. If 
the danger to the State is serious, as, for example, 
it is thought to be in Germany, France, Italy, the 
citizen cannot furnish a substitute, but is compelled 
to give months, perhaps years, even in time of 
peace, to the military service of the State. If the 
danger is imminent, and volunteers are not forth- 
coming in numbers sufficient to meet the danger, 
men are drafted—compelled to enter the service 
and hazard their lives whether they will or no. 
The paltry pay allowed for such service is not 
fixed on any idea that it adequately compensates 
for the service rendered, but only on a basis barely 
sufficient to prevent absolute destitution of those at 
home dependent on the strong arm which has been 
summoned away from them. When the war is 
over, and the soldier returns, the State owes him no 
debt except that of love and honor, never to be paid. 
To count him a hired man, and his service one to be 
remunerated on commercial principles, is to dishonor 
his calling, reduce him to a mercenary, set at 
naught the claims of patriotism, and substitute as 
the motive power of a great army love of money 
for love of country. It is the lowest dishonor 
reached in a Midas age which would put a market 
price even on a patriot’s honor. The well-estab- 
lished function of a pension fixes its well-established 
limits. A pension is not pay fora service rendered 
—so many battles, so much cash. It is the provision 
which an honoring and grateful country makes to 
prevent one who by his service has destroyed or 
impaired his power to support himself or his loved 
ones from becoming himself, or leaving them to 
become, an object of unorganized charity. The 
pension is, in the noblest sense of the term, a charity 
—that is, it is love-money. The country seeks not 
to pay a debt forever unpayable; it seeks simply to 
prevent that debt from becoming the debt of dis- 
honor it would become if the soldier were beggared 
and the country enriched at the same time and by 
the same campaign. 
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It is on this principle, and on this principle only, 
that the Pension Office should be administered. 
Whenever the opposite principle, acknowledged or 
unacknowledged, creeps in; whenever, in the name 
of old soldiers, a claim is presented for past serv- 
ices; whenever a pension office attempts to issue 
pensions, not as a protection to the injured from 
the penalty of their own heroism, but as a payment 
to hirelings for a service commercially bought and 
paid for—the real soldier, abashed and dishonored 
by the crowd he finds himself in, retires to the 
rear, pension agents, bounty-jumpers, deserters, and 
confidence men crowd to the front, and the pension 
which should be a medal of honor is with diffi- 
culty saved from bearing the semblance of a 
stigma. We have no candidate to nominate for 
the Pension Office; but, in the name of the old 
‘soldiers, the real soldiers, the men of patriot- 
ism and honorable pride, we call on the Admin- 
istration to appoint as a Pension Commissioner 
a man of business sagacity, of liberal thoughts, 
of large patriotism, of keen instinct for public de- 
frauders masquerading in the name of “ boys in 
blue”—a man whose whole administration will 
recognize the truth that the State cannot pay, and 
does not attempt to pay, the men who stood between 
it and destruction for the service which they rendered, 
but who will also recognize the other truth that the 
country would not have one single invalid or crip- 
pled soldier go cold or hungry or unsheltered be- 
cause wounds or sickness or broken constitution 
received in the service of his country have impaired 
his power to provide for himself and his house- 
hold. 


WORK AND WORSHIP. 


HAT in all our churches, liturgical and non- 
liturgical, there is something of a ritualistic 
tendency will hardly be questioned by any one who 
is observant of the signs of the times. Within the 
last year three or four books of service have been 
published for use in non-liturgical churches. Though 
these services have not come into any general use, 
something shorter and simpler has been adopted by 
a number of such churches. We believe that last 
year a movement was made, though we think with- 
out any great results, for the framing of a simple 
liturgical service for use in the Methodist Church. 
There has been quite a pronounced movement for 
the revival of a liturgy in the Reformed Dutch 
Church. In the Episcopal Church the tendency 
toward a fuller and more elaborate ritual is very 
marked, both in England and America. Andeven 
among those in that Church who are most strenu- 
ously opposed to everything that looks like a Ro- 
manizing tendency, many are in favor of what is 
termed an enrichment of the liturgy. 

That in this almost universal movement there is 
an outreaching after a better, fuller, and richer 
worship in our churches, an outreaching to be wel- 
comed and encouraged, we do not doubt. Never- 
theless, it is a movement which is not without 
its serious dangers, against which ministers and 
churches have need to be on their guard. History 
does not indicate that the church which has put the 
greatest stress on worship has been the church 
which has rendered the greatest Christian service to 
the community. In the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion, not the priests with their masses, but the preach- 
ing friars, unordained and unauthorized to admin- 
ister the sacraments, have been the chief source of 
spiritual life in the Roman Catholic communities. 
Whatever Episcopal dignitaries may have thought 
in the eighteenth century concerning the “conse- 
crated cobblers” whom Sidney Smith peppered 
with ridicule, we can now look back and see that 
what preserved England from the rationalism of 
Bolingbroke and Hume was not the worshiping 
cathedrals, where liturgies were rich and sermons 
were poor, but the public preaching in the high- 
ways, on the commons, and in the lanes, where 











the service of instruction was pre-eminent and 
the service of worship was slight. To-day the 
Episcopal Church, in its revival services aimed 
to reach the masses with the Gospel, abandons 
its elaborate liturgy and contents itself with a few 
short and simple collects. Nor do we think it 
is denominational prejudice which leads us to say 
that the moral life of the American people, on the 
whole, owes vastly more to the work which has 
been done by the non-liturgical churches—the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the 
Congregational—than to the liturgical churches— 
the Roman Catholic and the Episcopal; while 
what it owes to the latter it owes largely to serv- 
ices not connected with the liturgy—to the “ mis- 
sions” of the Episcopal Church, and to the instruc- 
tions afforded in the confessional by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

If we turn back from church history to the Bible, 
that also points in the same direction. The Jewish 
Church was not a missionary organization; it 
made no attempt to convert; it had no spirit of 
aggressive love; it lived in an attitude of self- 
defense and self-protection; it was pre-eminently a 
worshiping and a liturgical organization. And yet, 
even in Old Testament times, it is easy to see, 
from the perusal of the sacred books, that the 
moral life of the nation was far more nurtured by 
prophets whose itinerant ministry was unaccom- 
panied by any order of public service than by the 
priesthood who were the administrators of an 
elaborate liturgical worship. With the coming of 
Christ the function of the church was changed. It 
ceased to be a self-protecting and a self-defending 
institution. The characteristic of the Jewish Church 
was worship ; the characteristic of the Christian 
Church is work. Christ’s first call of his disciples 
was not to public worship nor to divine sacra- 
ments, but to active service: “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” In His first 
sermon, in which he set forth the principles 
of his kingdom, he made no hint of sacra- 
ments, and no suggestion of rules for public wor- 
ship, but he laid stress on Christian work, bid- 
ding his followers be like the salt that had not lost 
its savor, and like lights set for the illumination of 
the household. When, after a year’s association 
with them, he sent the twelve forth on their first 
mission, it was not to administer sacraments which 
had not yet been established, nor to conduct public 
worship—concerning which he was entirely silent— 
but to heal the sick, give sight to the blind, preach 
glad tidings to the poor, cast the evil spirits out of 
those that were possessed; in other words, to engage 
in philanthropic labors for their fellow-men. And 
his last message to them, just before he left them 
forever, after his resurrection, though it included a 
command to baptize—a command so far enigmat- 
ical that it has been differently interpreted by dif- 
ferent branches of the Christian Church—laid chief 
stress upon the duty of preaching and teaching. In 
this consists the great commission. 

As the churches in our cities, towns, and villages 
come together after the period of measurable rest, 
it will be well for them to reconsider the funda- 
mental question, For what are they organized ? 
Are they miniature Jewish temples, to follow the 
pattern set for them in Leviticus? or are they imita- 
tors of Jesus of Nazareth, to follow the example 
set for them in the Sermon on the Mount? Are 
they|primarily organizations for the conduct of pub- 
lic worship, incidentally to do such work and fur- 
nish such instruction as is consistent therewith? or 
are they primarily organizations to preach the glad 
tidings of God’s love to those that know nothing of 
it, and to teach the law of human brotherhood, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” com- 
bining therewith so much and only so much of 
public worship as makes them more efficient for 
Christian and philanthropic activity? We do not 
undertake to say—indeed, we do not think it possi- 
ble to say—in what proportions these two elements 





should be intermingled ; but we are certain that the 
Christian Church should give the first place to work 
for man. That public worship of God is most ac- 
ceptable to Him which best fits in with, and pre- 
pares for, the best and highest service for God's 
children. 








THE FUTURE OF ASIA. 


Noe that the summer has passed in peace, it is 
reasonably certain that there will be no out- 
break of hostilities in Europe before the spring, 
despite the gloomy predictions of correspondents. 
The reason is simply the practical one that the 
spring is the approved time for moving armies and 
opening campaigns, and great wars rarely begin 
when the inclement season is close at hand. The 
activity of the young German Emperor and the 
powerful influence of the war-loving Count Walder- 
see have been interpreted as hostile to the peace of 
Europe, but it is probable that the Emperor’s course 
has actually postponed war. It is understood that 
his round of visits to European courts has resulted in 
some sort of an alliance. He appears to have made 
sure of friendly relations with Italy and Austria, and 
finally even with England. Thus we are told that 
the only French hope of an alliance is with Russia, 
and a short time since much was made of a reported 
secret meeting between the Russian and French 
Prime Ministers. But an attempt to combine the 
forces of Russia and France in actual warfare 
would bring on a general European conflict, with 
the odds heavily against the Russian and the 
Gaul. On the whole, the young German Emperor 
seems to have strengthened his own position, 
although his attitude has been one of hardly veiled 
menace. The downfall of Boulanger has been 
another aid to peace. There have been rumors 
and positive predictions of war ever since the 
coming of spring, but it is possible now to feel sure 
of peace until winter passes, although it is a peace 
dependent upon the display of force. 

The better-informed correspondents tell us that 
it is not France, but Russia, which is the most 
restless, and therefore the most dangerous, of the 
European powers. Some of Russia’s moves are un- 
doubtedly dictated by the necessity of placating the 
military and bureaucratic classes, and of distracting 
the attention of the people from social problems. In 
other words, Russia’s activity may be inspired by do- 
mestic reasons rather than actual greed of conquest ; 
and yet it has happened before now that causes of 
a purely domestic character have brought on war. 
We hear of Russia as intriguing among the Af- 
ghans, and the recent Afghan protest against an 
English military road across from Northern India 
has been interpreted as due to Russian influence. 
The cable has repeated the familiar story of Rus- 
sian interference in Bulgaria and Servia, of Rus- 
sian agents in Crete and Macedonia, and Russian 
plots in Asia Minor. Of late attention has been 
directed to the massing of Russian troops on the 
trans-Caucasian border of Turkey in Asia. The 
latter movements are explained by Russia as due to 
her sympathy with the oppressed Christians in 
Armenia, and her purpose of interference in case 
nothing is done by Turkey, either voluntarily or 
under the influence of England. But the “ brutal 
treatment of Christians in Turkey” has already 
served Russia as an excuse for involving Europe in 
two wars. and the old saying that all Russian roads 
lead to Constantinople is not to be forgotten. The 
present question of interest, however, is Russia's 
reason for transferring her operations from the Bal- 
kans to the Caucasus. There is a well-defended 
theory that Russia has determined to reach the 
Balkan Gulf by way of the Tigris and Euphrates 
since she has failed to secure concessions from Per- 
sia which would allow her to reach the Gulf through 
Persian territory. Success in the Euphrates move- 
ment would be accompanied by acquisitions of ter- 
ritory which, together with Russia’s trans-Caspian 
possessions and the land wrested from Persia in the 
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early part of the century, would make Russian rule 
paramount .on three sides of Persia. It is not 
strange that England has lately shown herself so anx- 
ious to do honor to that unpleasant personage known 
as the Shah of Persia. For Russia’s actual presence 
on the Persian frontiers would go far toward coun- 
teracting English influence, now paramount, and 
England can hardly view with equanimity the pros- 
pect of Russia’s gaining access to the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean, and menacing English interests 
ou this side as well as at Herat, now brought within 
comparatively easy reach by Russia’s trans-Caspian 
railway. Thus Russia, coming so near to India, 
would be able to hold England in check, to a con- 
siderable extent, if Russia should make another 
attempt to gain Constantinople. 

Such are the inferences which may be fairly 
drawa from the present European situation. But 
there is a larger interest in the consideration of 
probable future results of the larger consequence. 
What is to be the future of Asia? Itis a question 
that has occurred to many of us as we have read 
the story of successive European encroachments. 
In earlier ages it was Asia that sent forth the invad- 
ers and conquerors of Europe—Attila, Tamerlane, 
Ghengis, and Bajazet. But now the tide of con- 
quest, by industry, negotiation, or arms, sets in the 
opposite direction. Russia holds Siberia, with an 
area of nearly 5,000,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of possibly 6,000,000. Within a quarter- 
century Russia has conquered Turkestan—the region 
south of Siberia, between the Caspian Sea and 
Thibet, containing khanates and provinces repre- 
senting altogether about 900,000 square miles of 
territory and a population of possibly 5,000,000. 
At present the boundaries of Russia in Asia coin- 
cide with those of Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
British India, and the Chinese Empire. The Rus- 
sian frontier extends from the Black Sea to the Sea 
of Japan, including an area of 5,700,000 square 
miles and a population estimated at eleven millions. 
In short, Russia, perhaps without special design, has 
conquered or acquired half a continent. The result 
is certainly a gain as regards civilization, trade, 
industry, and the administration of justice. There 
is a railroad from Ekaterinburg toward Lake Baikal 
and the far East, and another from the Caspian 
Sea across the Oxus to Bokhara and Samarcand. 
The English fear that the latter road, which closely 
approaches the Afghan frontier, may be used for an 
attack upon Herat, but there are reasons for predict- 
ing a future agreement of these powers as regards 
their Asiatic possessions. 

England now holds British India, with a popu- 
lation of 250,000,000, who are regarded as thor- 
oughly under control. On the north India has a 
natural boundary, and the natural difficulties which 
must lie in the way of a Russian attack from the 
north render more. plausible the theory advanced 
by a recent writer upon China, that the ultimate 
conquest of China is Russia’s destiny. The Rus- 
sian and Chinese Empires are now contiguous for 
over three thousand miles, and Russia has already 
occupied large tracts of territory in Central Asia 
and the Valley of the Amour once controlled by 
the Chinese Emperors. Russia has no seaports 
which are open throngh the winter, and such ports 
are sorely needed. The Amour Valley is likely to 
become the seat of a powerful population, which of 
itself will press for a Pacific ontlet. There is a 
large immigration from Siberia and Russia, and as 
the country becomes settled an onward and sea- 
ward movement will be only natural. As for the 
Chinese, despite the enormous population, there 
could be little doubt as to the issue of a struggle. 
China was twice conquered by the Tartars—first 
by the Mongols, secondly by the Manchus, whose 
descendants now hold the throne. It is estimated 


that there were less than two millions of either 
Mongols or Manchus, but they utterly subjugated 
the Chinese race, now estimated at three or four 
hundred million souls. 


In 1860 China practically 





yielded to an English and French force of eighteen 
thousand men, and the French have regarded their 
small force as successful at Tonquin in 1882. The 
Chinese have made some recent attempts at an 
army and navy and railroad building, but it cannot 
be doubted that the country would fall an easy 
victim before a Russian advance by land and sea. 
Russia is prepared for Asiatic conquest and rule; 
she understands China and its undeveloped re- 
sources, and she knows that to secure a seaport 
open through the year she must occupy the valley 
of the Hoangho. 

This is certainly a suggestive and plausible theory 
of the future of Asia. England’s consent must be 
obtained, but England would undoubtedly consent 
if she were encouraged to take the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and the Southern Provinces, and at 
the same time were relieved from the present men- 
ace to her Indian possessions. Perhaps this cent- 
ury, near as it is to its end, will yet witness the 
conquest of China, Russian occupancy of Northern 
China, and English seizure of the Southern Prov- 
inces. Thus Asia, once the home of the conquerors 
of the Occident, would be divided between two 
great Occidental powers. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


Before this shall reach the eye of the reader the 
Spectator assumes that the summer outings are over, 
and that every one who was fortunate enough to get 
away not only saw a great deal but learned much that he 
or she did not know before. But did we always “ see 
straight”? The Spectator prefers this homely phrase 
in putting the question, because he was so often asked, 
when reporting the results of youthful rambles, “ Did 
you see straight? Are yousure?” And so the famil- 
iar question comes to mind now: Have the summer 
tourists seen straight? Was everything they saw 
really as they saw it? “CanI not believe my own 
eyes ?” is the usual reply. It is the commonly ac- 
cepted opinion that we can, certainly ; but may not 
many anerror arise from such testimony? Undoubt- 
edly ; but, on the other hand, if the sight-seer is really 
anxious to learn the exact truth, if he guards himself 
continuously against false impressions, the danger is 
comparatively slight, and diminishes to practically 
nothing by repetition of observation. It must be re- 
membered, too, that an occurrence may be very rare, and, 
if observed by one not familiar with the ordinary con- 
ditions, he may be misled so far as to suppose it not 
unusual ; but it is far from justifiable to assert that he 
did not “ see straight.” 


* * * 


This is particularly true in the study of nature ; by 
which is meant, at this time, the observation of objects, 
animate and inanimate, as they are and where they 
belong, not the study of “specimens” taken from 
their proper places. If a bird is seen out of season, or 
out of place, or copies the song and manners of a far 
different species, the observer is not true to himself if 
he withholds a statement as to the fact, although 
others may not have been so fortunate as to witness 
this ; and no less imperative is it to express his opinions 
and give his own interpretations of what he sees. To 
say that it is indiscreet to set his “ unsupported opinion 
against the facts gathered by a host of observers ” is 
simply absurd. To fail to speak out boldly is miserable 
cowardice ; and he who advises silence because an 
honest conviction wars with others’ opinions is con- 
temptible. Evidently having no opinions or knowledge 
of his own, he champions the cry of the crowd, be it 
right or wrong. When a friend returns from a distant 
land, or even from a walk in the country, we do not 
ask concerning what we have often seen for ourselves, 
or know from hearsay is a feature of the land, but of 
those peculiarities that particularly impress him, and 
his personal adventures ; and, by proper questioning, a 
dozen ramblers over the same area will tell as many 
different stories. If every observer or traveler was a 
mere cataloguing machine, what a cool welcome would 
each receive on his return from an outing ! 


* s * 


How are we to know whether or not we “see straight ” 
—whether or not we correctly interpret? Time alone 
will decide this; adding thereto the experiences of 
others. From the sum total of many observers will 








ultimately spring the truth, if happily we shall ever 
possess it ; but no one experience must be suppressed. 
The Spectator saw the Niagara River recently where it 
is érossed by the suspension bridge, and the water was 
intensely black save where flecked with snowy foam. 
He had seen this river at the same spot previously, and 
has seen it since, and always, except this one instance, 
the water was deeply blue or brilliantly green. It may 
never have been black before, and may never be so 
again, but this has no bearing upon the fact that once, 
at least, that torrent was as a torrent of ink. And so 
it certainly is in one’s observations of animal life, if 
one is a persistent, painstaking observer. His experi- 
ence will teem with unique occurrences ; but they are 
none the less valuable and worthy of record because of 
their character. 


* * * 


We hear now and then of misconception of nature— 
some pretentious critic assuming that another sees what 
is not to be seen, hears what is not to be heard, and 
attributes to the lower forms of life faculties beyond 
their capabilities. By what authority comes this—pro- 
vided absurdity does not enter into the case? Has the 
whole region of the United States been so ransacked 
by a handful of professionals that the habits of every 
living creature other than man are known even to the 
minutest details? If so, where is this vast store of 
learning garnered? It must still be religiously guarded 
by this same handful. The world at large knows this 
is nonsense. There have not been enough facts gath- 
ered to enable one to more than conclude tentatively. 
A botanist, not far away, remarked in the Spectator’s 
hearing that he had tramped over the whole neighbor- 
hood in search of sun-dews. He was positive that none 
grew within miles of hishome. Another, with keener 
vision, tramped the same ground, and found them in 
abundance. A host of careful, earnest, and devoted 
observers may be unsuccessful, but that does not prove 
that some one may not succeed where the others failed; 
nor can the animadversions of the critical alter the 
fact that some one has succeeded. 


* Pa * 


Have any of those who have spent the summer in the 
country amused themselves by watching some one 
animal as it was busy with life’s cares? The Specta- 
tor hopes so; and while so doing, was the creature cred- 
ited with intelligence or blind instinct ? He trusts with 
the former. But “Stay !” shouts the critic, “do you 
realize the danger of loose interpretation ?” How are 
we to decide whether or not an animal thinks as we 
do? Hereon hinges the whole matter.’ Ubviously, it 
can never be demonstrated with what may be called 
mathematical certainty ; but the average, unbiased 
observer will admit that when a creature acts under 
given circumstances precisely as he would do, that the 
brain directing those movements is essentially such a 
brain as his own. To prove that it is something else is 
left with those who deny the position that the Specta- 
tor takes. Animals think ; they are not mere machines: 
this position is as rational as to claim it of some of the 
lowest existing races of mankind, for the claim is laid 
upon the same class of occurrences. To wander abroad, 
whether in the forest or on the plain, and not to look 
upon animate creation as endowed with intelligence— 
of course, of varying degrees—is to go, not as an ob- 
server in the true sense, but as one deaf and blind. To 
ramble with this conviction, one will not misread the 
book of nature, and so be guilty of a literary crime if 
he gives his story to the world. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
THE APPROACHING BOARD MEETING—MIS- 


SIONS IN JAPAN—CAMBRIDGE AND BOS- 
TON GOSSIP. 


Wik the Berkeley Temple Church, nearly a 
year ago, acting on the advice of the large 
and representative council which had ordained him, 
asked the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board to send the Rev. W. H. Noyes as a. mission- 
ary to Japan, there were many clergymen and lay- 
men, who have always occupied a conservative posi- 
tion in regard to the pending controversy, to whom 
it seemed clear that the request should be granted. 
That the distinguished President of the Board was 
of that opinion has been generally understood, from 
that time to this. For months past common report, 
traceable, in many instances, to sources that could 
not fail to command credence, has been busy with 
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declarations that Dr. Storrs was strenuously endeav- 
oring to secure such a modification of the extremely 
proscriptive policy pursued by the Home Secretary 
and that officer's adherents, as would be in harmony 
with the President’s letter of acceptance, and would 
tend to prevent, in future, such disastrous mistakes 
as had been made in Mr. Noyes’s rejection. I was 
told less than a week ago that, these efforts having 
proved seemingly unavailing, Dr. Storrs lately for- 
warded to the senior Secretary his peremptory res- 
ignation as President, to be read at the approaching 
annual meeting of the Board ; and that this decisive 
action accomplished what reasoning and remon- 
strance had utterly failed to accomplish, and secured 
a promise of greater moderation. I am further 
told that, on this assurance being given, the resig- 
nation was withdrawn. In a certain sense, this 
may be called ramor—for all direct information on 
the subject is withheld from the general public ; 
but the essential parts of the story have some to 
me, as known facts, though perfectly trustworthy 
channels. 

There has been in Boston during some weeks, 
and still continues to be, a great deal of interest 
concerning mission work in Japan. No other relig- 
ious theme is so much discussed in clerical circles ; 
and the daily newspapers teem with correspondence, 
interviews, and editorial utterances on the subject. 
The discussion in its present form dates back to last 
May, when the Rev. Mr. Knapp, who had returned 
from a year’s residence in Japan, whither he had 
been sent by the Unitarians, made an address at 
one of their anniversary meetings, in which he 
claimed that evangelical missions in Japan were 
largely a failure. More recently Mr. Kentaro 
Kaneko, Secretary of the Japanese Privy Council, a 
gentleman now visiting the United States, wrote a 
letter to the “ Christian Register,” in the course of 
which he asserted that Buddhism is far superior to 
Christianity, and that Christian missionaries in his 
country do not reach the educated and influential 


‘The answers to these attacks have been prompt 
and powerful. The Rev. Otis Cary, of the Japan 
mission, who was in Boston at the time of the May 
meetings, called Mr. Knapp’s attention, in an open 
letter, to the fact that the latter had egregiously, 
though of course unintentionally, blundered in 
citations from the statistics of mission converts. 
Mr. Kaneko meets an amply equipped antagonist 
in the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., the senior mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Japan, now tem- 
porarily residing in the vicinity of Boston. He 
demonstrates the absurdity of the pretense, by 
whomsoever made, that Christianity does not reach 
the educated and influential classes of the Empire. 
In a letter to a leading Boston daily he says: “ Not 
less than thirty students in the imperial university 
are avowed Christians. Among the members of a 
single Congregational church are a judge of the 
Supieme Court of Japan, a professor in the imperial 
university, three government secretaries (holding 
a rank hardly, if any, inferior to Mr. Kaneko 
himself), and members of at least two noble fam- 
ilies.” Much more he specifies to the same pur- 


port. 


Two other circumstances tend to foster the in- 
terest of our people in Japan. One is, that tidings 
are constantly coming from various sources, all 
tending to show the cordial good-will with which 
Mr. Noyes is welcomed and his co-operation sought 
by the missionaries and native pastors, together 
with the eager desire which exists there that more 
men of like character and capacity may be sent 
from America, either by the Board or by agencies 
similar to that which sent him. ‘The other cireum- 
stance alluded to above is the visit here of the Rev. 
J. T. Isé, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Tokio. Mr. Isé is soliciting funds for the purpose 
of building a house of worship in the capital city 
of the Empire. The sum which he hopes to obtain 
in this country is $10,000, of which nearly three- 
fourths have been already subseribed. He has been 
received in a most fraternal manner by many of 
our best men. He speaks English admirably, and 
makes upon audiences and individuals the impres- 
sion of being an accomplished and able Christian 
gentleman and Gospel preacher. 





A New Church (Swedenborgian) School of Di- 
vinity has been established. At last Wednes- 
day’s meeting of the Suffolk North Associa- 
tion of Congregational clergymen—the largest 
local association of the kind in New England, 
and counting many Boston and, suburban minis- 








ters among its members—the Rev. W. E. Merri- 
man, D.D., read a notable essay on “The Decline 
of Calvinism.”———Phillips Brooks has returned 
from his tour around the world, and is at work 
again in this city and at Harvard, with, if possible, 
more than his aforetime effectiveness. The Lay 
College, an institution for the training of Christian 
workers, began its first year’s work at Revere Beach, 
a seaside resort between Boston and Lynn, on the 
18th inst. Among the promoters and lecturers are 
the Rev. S. W. Alexander, D.D., and the Rev. 
D. N. Beach, Congregational pastors in Cambridge. 
By mutual sanction of the American Board 
and the Missionary Boards of the Baptist and Meth- 
odist denominations, this week, beginning Sunday, 
September 29, is designated as “ missionary week ” 
throughout Massachusetts. 


Last Wednesday the Republican State Conven- 
tion nominated Lieutenant-Governor J. Q. A. Brack- 
ett as the party’s candidate for: Governor at the 
November election. There was a heated conflict 
for the nomination between Mr. Brackett and the 
Hon. W. W. Crapo. There were, at one period in 
the preliminary canvass, loud threats that, if Mr. 
Brackett should receive the nomination, “ temper- 
ance Republicans ” would “ bolt,” on account of the 
candidate’s unsatisfactory record as to prohibitory 
legislation. There is every reason to believe that 
the threats will prove as futile at the polls as they 
did at the caucuses. M. C. A. 


A LONDON VIEW OF THE GREAT 
STRIKE. 


By WitiiAm CLARKE. 


H°” mysterious, how inexplicable, is the course 

of great social movements! You may have 
been working for years at some reform dear to your 
heart without making any apparent headway. You 
feel depressed, weary, tired of any further effort, 
ready to give up in despair. Suddenly, in quite 
another way from that which you expected, the 
flame catches, the movement spreads all at once, 
and the result of years of growth is revealed in a 
few hours. Of such a nature has been the great 
strike of labor in London. It has reminded me of 
the vision in the Book of Daniel: “Thou sawest 
till that a stone was cut out without hands, which 
smote the image upon his feet that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces.” Like the stone in 
the eastern king’s dream, the poverty-stricken dock 
laborer has smitten capitalist tyranny with a blow 
from which it reels. Any one would have said 
that labor’s battle in London must be fought by the 
well-organized trades-unions, by eloquent public 
men held in high esteem, or by a political party. 
But, no! the most helpless, the least socially pow- 
erful class in the community, the class apparently 
most difficult to educate and organize, has accom- 
plished for unskilled labor, for the well-being of 
the London masses, what, but two or three months 
ago, even the best-informed men in London would 
have said was impossible. Truly, the weak things 
of the world are once more chosen to confound and 
bring to naught the things that are mighty ! 

But, after all, everything can be explained if only 
you know all the facts. The strike came like a thief 
in the night, but it was the outcome of years of agi- 
tation in that dim, squalid region known as the 
“East End” of London. Never suppose for an 
instant that you get any true picture of London 
life from the London daily paper. Dock laborers 
were quite beneath the notice of the “Times,’’ 
“ Standard,” “ Daily News,” and every other Lon- 
don daily, with one exception. These journals are 
constantly busy over the party jugglery in Parlia- 
ment, the gambling on racecourses and on the 
Stock Exchange, the royal drawing-rooms, Bis- 
marck, the Shah of Persia, Lord Tomnoddy’s four- 
in-hand, Lady Arabella’s engagement, Sullivan-Kil- 
rain prize-fights—anything you like but the actual 
condition of hundreds of thousands of human beings 
in London. That was never dwelt on, scarcely 
touched. Here and there a reference once in three 
months to “ our less fortunate fellow-creatures ” or 
to “the masses” or to the “ victims of misfortune.” 
It was apparently useless to expostulate. If the 
“less fortunate fellow-creatures ” got together to 
show the well-dressed people their misery, they were 
knocked down and dispersed by the police. If the 
truth was told about them, it was rarely reported, 
or else was treated as wild exaggeration. If noth- 
ing was said or done, it was supposed that “the 
masses” were content. In short, the newspapers 
well illustrated the old saying that “there are none 
so blind as those who won't see.” 




















Yet during all this time untold misery was being 
suffered, and a silent but not the less forcible agita- 
tion was going on among the “dim, common popu- 
lations” of Poplar, Limehouse, Canning Town, and 
other districts in East London. Friends of my 
own would leave their warm beds at five o’clock on 
a bitter snowy morning in winter and go down to 
the dock gates to address the men who were wait- 
ing there for work. That is how discontent was 
first spread in these squalid regions. “ Discon- 
tent ?” some comfortable reader may exclaim. Yes : 
the first thing to be done is to make the men so 
discontented with their lot that they can be induced 
to struggle to improve it. No one who has not 
experienced it can conceive the apathy which, un- 
til a short time ago, was the chief mark of the 
unskilled laborer in London. ‘To destroy that apathy 
is essential, and it can only be done by something 
like revolutionary energy. 

Was there not ground for discontent? Well, 
would you be contented if the manner of your life 
was something like this? Rising from his ragged, 
dirty bed at about four in the morning, and donning 
his shabby clothes, the “docker” would leave his 
house, more often than not without any breakfast, 
and would trudge through dingy streets and lanes 
to the dock gates, where he would find thousands 
of other cold, pinched, half-starved men waiting to 
be “taken on.” When the gates opened, there 
would be an ugly rush—men elbowing, crushing, 
fighting each other for the privilege of being allowed 
towork. This beautiful scene is due to the glorious 
principle of “free competition” which moneyed 
men tell us is our salvation. Toone who is not a 
moneyed man it looks rather like a wild beast strug- 
gle. But to the moneyed man in the shape of the 
dock director our friend the “docker” is not a 
man, but merely an animated mass of labor-force. 
It may happen that to-day this particular animated 
mass is needed—there is an unusual quantity of 
tea from China, or rice from New Orleans, or tallow 
from Odessa, and the labor-force can be utilized for 
eight or nine hours in unlading the vessel. For 
this heavy toil the rate of pay has been 5d. (10 cents) 
per hour; so that if the labor-force is employed all 
day, the weary animated machine can actually make 
about a dollar—about the same that the dock direct- 
or spends on a single luncheon. What a difference, 
you see, between a moneyed man and a mere bundle 
of labor-force! But between the director and the 
“ docker” there is a middleman who contracts for 
cheap labor. It is he who directly pays and em- 
ploys the “ docker ;” he does nothing useful himself, 
but makes money out of the juggle. 

But suppose in the fight for work the “docker ” 
“ gets left,” as they say ; suppose in the struggle he 
is too weak to force his way in, or that his * labor 
force ” is not needed—what a pleasant day for him! 
Out from the docks, hugging his ragged garment 
about him, his hands in his pockets, the poor fellow 
slouches out to look for work elsewhere. Waiting 
at the docks has limited his chances, and he is 
fortunate if he can manage to pick up a job where- 
by he can earn a shilling or two. Often he wanders 
through the whole day with an empty stomach and 
a despondent heart. In the evening he tramps to 
his wretched hovel, ironically called home, where 
his wife, who perhaps has eaten nothing but a hard 
crust of dry bread, looks up eagerly to know if he 
has brought home any money. No; nothing. 
And in the morning the poor little children must 
go to the Board school without any breakfast, and 
sit weeping over the tasks they are too faint and 
frozen to learn. If this tragedy is repeated several 
days, the docker’s wife will carry her shawl and 
bonnet, perhaps a china ornament or two on the 
mantel shelf, or maybe a broken-down arm-chair, 
to the neighboring pawn-shop to buy bread for the 
starving children. And, even assuming that a 
“docker” gets fairly regular work, he can only, 
after exhausting toil, just manage to earn sufficient 
to procure the necessaries and decencies of life for 
himself and his family. A very few can earn $7 
a week; most not more than $4 or $5. 

Well, ought a man to be discontented with that 
manner of life? If not, suppose you try it for six 
months, and see how it agrees with you. [ will guar- 
antee that six months of this will convert any re- 
spectable conservative into a raging red revolution- 
ist. The marvel is that these poor men have been 
so contented, so quiet, so patient. But the oppor- 
tunity came, and the crushed worm turned at 
last. The fullness of time brought forth its lead- 


ers in the persons of Benjamin Tillett and John 
Burns. 

Ben Tillett is a fair, slim young man of about 
thirty, who has worked for some years at one of 
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the great London tea warehouses, and who founded 
the Tea Operatives and Dock Laborers’ Union two 
years ago. He has for some time talked over their 
grievances with the “dockers” on Sunday morn- 
ings, and was the first man to inspire hope in, as 
well as to organize, the dock laborers. John Burus 
is a remarkable man—one of the most powerful 
men in England. I have known him for years, 
and have a great admiration for him. Born in 
London, of Scottish parents, some thirty-two years 
ago, Burns has been a working engineer, very 
skillful in his trade, and of industrious habits. He 
is a great reader, has taught himself many things, 
has a good library, and understands economics as 
well as any professor. He is an athlete and capital 
cricketer. He neither smokes nor drinks, and is 
married to a pleasant and attractive girl. Formerly 
a secularist, Burns got sick of mere negations, went 
in for socialism, and has been for the last five or 
six years the most powerful socialist speaker in 
England. He has a splendid ringing voice and a 
good face. In 1885 he was an unsuccessful 
socialist candidate for Parliament; in 1886 he 
was, very foolishly, prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment for causing the Trafalgar Square disturb- 
ances, and was acquitted by a jury strongly prej- 
udiced against him. His speech in defense 
won the admiration of the Tory judge who tried 
the case; and it has since been published and 
spread broadcast under the title of “The Man 
with the Red Flag.” On the so-called “ Bloody 
Sunday,” November 13, 1887, Burns, along with 
Mr. Graham, a Member of Parliament, broke the 
police line at Trafalgar Square while attempting 
to defend free speech in that inclosure, was 
arrested, prosecuted, and sentenced to a short 
term of imprisonment. He came out of prison 
stronger than ever, and was, in January last, 
elected by his native district, Battersea, to the 
London County Council by a large majority. On 
the Council Mr. Burns has won the good opinion 
of every one by his good sense and industry. His 
constituents contribute £2 per week toward his 
support. 

Burns is cordially detested by the reactionary 
clique which still controls the English trades- 
unions. Quite recently, after some very bitter 
internal disputes, he severed his connection with 
the Social Democratic Federation, the chief work- 
ing-class socialist body in Great Britain. Short 
in stature, dark and swarthy in complexion, with 
bright eyes and lithe, agile figure—such is the 
leader of London’s unskilled labor. Burns and 
Tillett have conducted this great strike with a 
power and method and judgment amounting almost 
to genius. Think of 120,000 men on strike, repre- 
senting a population nearly equal to that of Brook- 
lyn, and not adisturbance! Huge processions miles 
long, and yet order reigning all over the vast East 
End! In Berlin it would have meant civil war; in 
Paris, blood would have been shed ; in New York, I 
fancy, there would have been ugly scenes. In 
London, beyond a score of cases of intimidation, 
everything has been quiet. A few capitalists tried 
to make out that there was organized riot violence, 
but the Tory Home Secretary himself in the House 
of Commons admitted that this was false. Of 
course the “scabs,” or “blacklegs,” as they are 
called in England, were very closely watched, argued 
with, and subjected to pressure. Cela va sans 
dire. A few men, who, by consenting to work for 
starvation wages, play the game of capitalist tyr- 
ranny, are enemies of their class, and will more and , 
more be treated as such. Fortunately, these men 
were few. The instruments of the strike were 
reason and appeals to justice and fair play. Asa 
consequence, never has such universal sympathy 
been expressed for a strike. 

The strike has shown, moreover, what a power 
combined labor is becoming. I don’t wonder at the 
report that Bismarck has been severely exercised in 
his mind at this great and successful revolt of 
London labor. He has reason to be; for when 
once labor gets the upper hand it will make short 
work of Bismarckian brutality. All over Great 
Britain the working classes subscribed to help the 
poor “docker.” From Australia have come mag- 
nificent sums, for in Australia labor is rich and 
omnipotent. The dock directors tried to import 
cheap labor from Belgium, but a single telegram 
from Burns to the leaders of the labor party in 
Brussels stopped that game. The French and 
German socialist parties were communicated with, 
and undertook that not a single laborer should leave 
a French or German port for the London docks. 





The directors tried to secure men from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Hull, but they either never came 





or went back by the next train after seeing how 
matters stood in London. 

And how noble has been the attitude of the poor 
to each other! Struggling East End shopkeepers 
have given away food to feed the “dockers’” 
starving children. One feels a pathos in the fact 
that an East End barber, who could help in no 
other way, shaved 385 “dockers” for nothing. 
The Salvation Army, composed mainly of the poor, 
has, as Burns said, “done magnificent service to 
the workmen in the present crisis.” The poor 
stevedores and lightermen, though they had no 
specific grievance, struck work to aid their still 
poorer brethren. One feels that the dreary, sor- 
did, crime-stained world of London is suddenly en- 
nobled by the deeds of heroism in the East End. 
Many things seem possible now which seemed hope- 
less but a few months ago. 

The religious bodies seem, too, to have been 
aroused. From the Anglican hierarchy one, of 
course, expects little; alone among the Bishops, 
Dr. Temple, of London, exerted himself in the 
matter. The Catholic Church has acted nobly, 
and Cardinal Manning has been the true exponent 
of the best religious sentiment of the nation. This 
aged man, eighty-one years old, worn to a shadow, 
has been the untiring advocate of the poor man’s 
cause. With some notable exceptions, the London 
Nonconformist churches have done well, but they 
should have spoken out sooner. While the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with his enormous salary, 
has done nothing, uttered not a single word, lifted 
not a finger for those whom he would call his 
‘brethren in Christ,” the East End curates of the 
Anglican Church, miserably paid themselves, have 
done what they could for their poor neighbors. 
The impossibility of the rich man entering the 
kingdom of heaven is as true to-day as it was when 
that great saying was uttered by the Lake of Gal- 
ilee. I think of the tramp whom Matthew Arnold 
saw in Belgrave Square, who passed the rich by and 
begged of laboring men : 


“She turns from that cold succor which attends 
The unknown little from the unknowing great, 
And points us to a better time than ours.” 

Lonpon, England. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


tie last day of the annual session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction 
has dawned,-and before another day the delegates 
and members will have scattered to the four corners 
of the earth. The meeting has been held in San 
Francisco from the 11th to the 18th of September ; 
Bishop Gillespie president. The attendance has 
been fair, considering the great distance that many 
of the delegates had to come and the indifference 
of the great mass of the people of California to 
any but material success. A special train crossed 
the continent, one car coming from Boston to the 
Golden Gate, bringing several scores of persons 
who have been faithful in their attendance on the 
sessions in spite of the attractions of this fascinat- 
ing city. From New York State came representa- 
tives of the Charity Organization Society, and Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities. 

The meetings have varied in interest, some few 
being so dall that the combined span of the innu- 
merable yawns would have measured a long bit of 
road. Others have been full of vivacity and en- 
thusiasm, redeeming the less interesting. As usual, 
the one calling out the deepest concern was on the 
eare of helpless and dependent children. This is 
a good sign, for therein lies the hope of the preven- 
tion of crime and misery. 

Another capital meeting was one held Sunday 
night in the church of which the Rev. Charles S. 
Barrows is pastor. The subject was Charity Or- 
ganization, and the presiding genius was the Rev. 
Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indiana—a man under 
whose hand nothing ever fails. The addresses were 
brief, helpful, and to the point, each person taking 
part having had actual practical experience in this 
work. The speakers, besides Mr. McCulloch, were 
Mrs. Jacobs, of Caldwell; W. A. Johnson, Secretary 
of the new State Board of Charities of Indiana ; 
the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, the new Superintendent 
of Unitarian affairs on the Pacific Coast; and Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, a talented young man who is not only lectur- 
ing to the University students on European history 
and political economy, but with single-minded de- 





votion is carrying on the work of Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. 

The Conference sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., who for twenty-five 
years has stood at his post in this marvelously 
changing community, till his name is a synonym of 
goodness and truth. 

The subject which has most nearly touched the 
interests of California is that of State Boards of 
Charity. One evening was devoted to that, and 
the result was a session so full of life that it lacked 
but an hour of midnight when the lights were ex- 
tinguished after the last member had gone. Calli- 
fornia has no such board, and _ her various charities 
are independent of each other, to the manifest det- 
riment of all. A strong plea was made for the 
immediate formation of a supervising and unifying 
board. Among the speakers were not only theo- 
rists, but the secretaries of the great States of New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and In- 
diana, who could speak from actual experience of 
the value to the State of a central board. There 
are now thirteen States in the United States with 
such boards. The Californians who spoke, especial- 
ly the Secretary of State, were heartily in favor of 
the formation of one in this State, and gladly wel- 
comed the influence of the Conference toward help- 
ing to create a public spirit in its behalf. 

Among other speakers during the week the Con- 
ference was fortunate enough to capture General 
Miles. With characteristic vigor and brevity he put 
into three words the reason why penitentiaries and 
prisons are kept so full. He had inspected them, 
as a matter of military duty, from Maine to the 
Rocky Mountains, and as a result of his investiga- 
tions he was convinced that the two great evils back 
of them all were bad parentage and intemperance. 

Insanity has had its turn in the Conference, as 
have imbecility and poorhouse care. It is disheart- 
ening year after year to listen to the reports of the 
inroads of insanity. California is about to build a 
vast asylum in the southern part of the State to 
receive this great tide of suffering, which is beating 
in vain against the overcrowded asylums now in 
existence at Napa and Stockton. There is also to 
be built a reformatory for first offenders, which 
will be abreast of the times. The trustees have 
not shut themselves up in their studies and evolved 
a plan from their inner consciousness, but have 
visited most of the existing reformatories from 
Louisiana to Maine. They announce that they 
shall not follow the lead of New Orleans, where a 
marine hospital that was converted into a pesthouse 
now does duty as a reform school, but will adopt 
the best plans, combining the good features of 
numerous institutions. 

Many have been the excursions and receptions 
given to the Conference by the hospitable cities of 
San Francisco and Oakland. Beautiful flowers, 
luscious fruit, bright sunshine, and balmy air have 
added their attractions, till the delegates are almost 
in love with this land of wonder, where magnolias 
and chrysanthemums blossom in the same week, 
spring and autumn kissing each other, and straw- 
berries and grapes peep out of the same market 
basket. 

The horrors of Chinatown have been described 
and partially seen, but, bad as they are, they do not 
seem so shocking as the horrors of some of its nom- 
inally Christian neighbors. That, at least, is the 
judgment of the good presiding Bishop, and of 
many of the members of the Conference. The sub- 
ject of the Chinese has not come up for discussion 
in public. No Chinese persons have attended the 
meetings. Neither have Catholics done so. The 
only opinion, so far as known, that has been ex- 
pressed by any Chinaman was that of one in a little 
store in Chinatown who noticed the badge worn by 
one of his customers. ‘“ What’s that?” he asked. 
“The badge of a society visiting here,” was the 
reply. He carefully spelled out one of the golden 
letters on the glossy satin, and commented, “Oh, 
chality—chality velly good thing,” and his placid 
face beamed with smiles as he tied up with a fan 
just purchased another, which, he explained, was 
“a plesent.” 

The next session of the Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held in Baltimore. The in- 
vitation was gracefully and forcibly presented by 
John Glenn, of that city. It was signed by the , 
Governor, Mayor, the heads of the Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce, the President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and forty other promi- 
nent persons. May will probably be the time of 
meeting, and the wise wit of the Conference, Dr. 





A. G. Byers, Secretary of the Board of Charities 
of Ohio, will be the President. é. C. & 
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THE SIEGE OF A WALLED TOWN. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HE consciousness of having captured a town is 
so delightful that one is immediately impelled 
to share it with his friends, and to divide with them 
the spoils of conquest. There are sieges and sieges. 
One takes off his hat in Leyden, and is tempted to 
go about uncovered out of respect for the noble 
history of the little town when history was written 
in fire and blood ; one is filled to-day with a burn- 
ing indignation against that “ most Christian King ” 
Louis XIV., as he recalls the brutal waste of war 
which has left its lasting trace in the shattered 
walls of the castle at Heidelberg. The siege of 
Nuremberg was conducted neither with the mer- 
ciless severity of the Spanish campaign nor with the 
cold, calculating ferocity of Louis XIV.’s marshals ; 
it was vigorously pressed, but it was prosecuted in 
a most amicable temper and brought to a successful 
termination, so far as the besieging force was con- 
cerned, with a deep feeling of regret. There is a 
wise man among my friends who has “saved up ” 
several novels of Balzac for his old age, and who 
bitterly regrets that he did not reserve a little of 
Thackeray for the same period of declining re- 
sources. For my part, I am aimost tempted to 
regret that I have captured Nuremberg, and that 
one of the most alluring dreams of other years has 
become a sober reality. I feel like a man who has 
just made a vast expenditure and is not quite re- 
covered from the shock of parting with so great a 
treasure. I have spent a great anticipation, and, 
although I have purchased a great reality in ex- 
change, I am tempted to regret that the delightful 
experience cannot be repeated. 

When one walks out of the railway station at 
Nuremberg and finds himself among modern build- 
ings, he begins to wonder whether he has been the 
victim of delusion in coming on this long pilgrimage 
to the home of the most characteristic medizvalism. 
But let him be patient, and the turn of a corner 
will bring him under the shadow of veritable walls 
and unquestionable towers; another turn, and he 
passes an ancient gate into a narrow court between 
the inner and outer walls, and finds himself in the 
quaintest and most picturesque city in Europe. At 
the very beginning of the siege I was tortunate 
enough to secure a position of great strategical 
importance ; I was lodged in a fine mansion which 
has overlooked the Pegnitz nearly four centuries. 
Its overhanging balconies; its low, arched entrance; 
its courtyard upon which open galleries with quaint 
carven windows; the wall of the city. against which 
the house seemed to be built at the rear—all these 
conspired to put me in the mood for the conquest 
upon which | was bent. I have but to look out ot my 
window, and there, across the narrow river, rises a 
vast mass of red-tiled roofs to thesky ; whilea glance 
down the Pegnitz reveals quaint old bidges and 
quainter old houses leaning over the water, their 
old-time windows and balconies radiant with flow- 
ers. As I absorb this fascinating picture, the chimes 
of the churches ring out on the still air, and I 
begin to question to what century I belong. and 
whether I have not at last found my true place 
among the contemporaries of Hans Sachs and 
Albrecht Diirer. 

I have no very definite plans of attack, although 
I have made careful study of the strong points in 
the city; I sally forth and take advantage of such 
opportunities as time and occasion throw in my way. 
My own belief is that the most effective way to 
capture a town is to attack it, as the phrase goes, 
“on foot and alone.” There are long marches 
when a horse is a necessity, but for quick, effective 
work the man on foot has every advantage. Com- 
panionship is often a great delight, but to increase 
the assaulting force is often to multiply plans and 
introduce conflicting counsels. My siege of Nurem- 
berg was solitary, but it was never lonely. I set 
out patiently, but with immense zeal, to capture 
the city by taking all its places of interest in detail, 
and I succeeded. Each morning found the rav- 
ages of fatigue entirely repaired and the attacking 
force in high spirits. Leaving my fastness on the 
Pegnitz, I sallied out into the city, sometimes fol- 
lowing a course which I had marked out, some- 
times trusting to chance to bring me to some point 
of importance. One can never really know a city 
until he has walked himself into easy familiarity 
with its streets and squares; one can never really 
see the people of a city until he has passed their 
doors at every time of day and watched their in- 
coming and outgoing. I have found the greatest 
delight in rambling about this old city ; and in these 





long walks, without definite purpose, and therefore 
with an open mind, I believe I have come upon 
the charm of the medieval spirit which survives 
here. One starts out early and loiters along the 
open space filled with booths where all manner of 
fresh and stale things are bought and sold, crosses 
the river, and finds himself in a street so narrow 
that he can shake hands with his neighbor across 
the way; resists the temptations of antique spoons 
and marvelous lebkuchen which assail him from 
the shop windows, and comes at last into the mar- 
ket-place, with the Frauenkirche on his right and 
the Schéner Brunnen in front. This is a capital 
place in which to loiter and meditate. Here is one 
of the centers of the every-day life of the modern 
city, and here is also one of the centers of that old- 
time life whose chief characteristic was that it laid 
the spell of beauty on the commonest things and 
made art the familiar companion of the humblest 
citizen. 

It is significant that from the first conquest of 
Nuremberg, by the Emperor Henry IV.,in 1105, 
until to-day, the only real conqueror of the old town 
was a poet. The walls of the city might easily be 
levelled and its picturesque towers laid in ruins by 
cannon, but the real city would remain unsubdued. 
The true Nuremberg, the Nuremberg of the artists 
and the Meistersénger. the city of Sachs and Diirer 
and Holbein and Krafft, can be captured only by 
the imagination. Against artillery less spiritual, 
against assaults less subtle and sympathetic, it is as 
invulnerable as Gibraltar. It was reserved for an 
American poet, whose breadth and sensitiveness of 
imagination admirably fitted him for the under- 
taking, to make conquest of the real Nuremberg 
and hold the old town in perpetual fief to his genius. 
Longfellow’s bust fitly finds place in the poets’ cor- 
ner of Westminster Abbey, but it might have been 
placed with kindred propriety among the conquerors 
of the English race. In the short poem on “ Nurem- 
berg” he has caught the very spirit of the ancient 
city; and, like all true work of the imagination, his 
lines have received so deep an impress of reality 
that they serve to-day as the best guide and inter- 
preter of the town. For the characteristic of old 
Nuremberg was its identification of life and art, 
its refusal to sever beauty from the most common 
uses and the most traveled ways: 


“ Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world 
of art ; 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in 
the common mart. 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these ob- 
secure and dismal lanes, 


Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic 
strains ; 


From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the 
friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the 
swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic 
rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measure hammered to the 
anvil’s chime, 


Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flow- 
ers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the 
loom. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 
world’s regard, ; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy 
cobbler-bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far 
away, : 

As he paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in thought 
his careless lay : 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of 
the soil, 
The nobility of labor—the long pedigree of toil.” 


With such aid as this poem gives one—and it is 
pleasant to find it everywhere offered in Nuremberg 
as a supplement to the guide-books—the conquest 
of the town was a very easy and inspiring task. 
First walk the streets until the place lies clear in 
your mind ; stray through the gates here and there, 
and feast your eye on the long, narrow gardens into 
which the moat has been converted; make a circum- 
vallation of the city by the shaded road which runs 
around the wall; climb to the castle and look out 
of the windows whence so many emperors have 
surveyed the town; linger in St. Lorenz, St. Sebald’s, 
and St. Egydien’s; spend an hour in the great 





council chamber of the town hall; and follow the 
great workers in verse and metal, in stone and on 
canvas, as they lavished their genius on the city 
they loved. In St. Lorenz you will find that sac- 
ramental pyx by Adam Krafft, which rises in ex- 
quisite carving nearly seventy feet and breaks, or 
rather bends, in a spray of flowersatthetop. AtSt. 
Sebald’s the same master has left a beautiful ex- 
ample of his genius in the memorial to Schreyer. 
Here, too, is the bridal portal, with its exquisitely 
sculptured representation of the wise and foolish 
virgins. Within these venerable walls, as every- 
where in Nuremberg, Diirer has left the impress of 
his wonderful gift. One may spend days in the 
churches, in the German National Museum, in 
private houses, and yet feel that he is only begin- 
ning to know Diirer and Holbein and Kraffts and 
their fellow-workers. But, after all, Nuremberg is 
not within any visible walls. Go from fountain to 
fountain, from the imposing house of Diirer to the 
humble home of Hans Sachs, from square to square 
and from street to street, if you would find Nurem- 
berg. For that which left its ineffaceable mark 
on the city was not so much the genius of art 
as the fellowship of art and life ; the spirit of beauty 
inspiring the artist and the artisan alike. Is there 
any real hope for a return of great art until this 
condition is secured? When night has settled 
over the red-peaked roofs, and the streets are 
thronged with people lingering in groups about the 
fountains as in the old days, one mingles with them 
and fancies that the old time has returned again 
and that here, in the simplicity and sincerity of a 
deep love of beauty, painted wall and radiant win- 
dow, sculptured fountain and picturesque street, are 
once more the common possession of the world. 


H. W. M. 


NUREMBERG. 








EDUCATION AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


By Prorrssor Nicnootas Murray Butter. 


(>; the nine great groups into which, for con- 
venience of classification and arrangement, 
the Paris Exposition is divided, the second is de- 
voted to education and instruction, the materials 
and processes of the liberal arts. The visitor in- 
terested in systems and methods of public educa- 
tion naturally turns to the various subdivisions of 
this group for information as to the progress of 
popular education in the several countries of Eu- 
rope and America, and to learn what advance such 
movements as those for manual training, physical 
culture, technical education, and so forth, are mak- 
ing in different parts of the civilized world. 

Especially since 1876, when Russia suggested 
at the Philadelphia Exposition the idea which lies 
at the basis of our great manual training-schools, 
and which is slowly but surely revolutionizing the 
methods of primary education in this country, 
educators, as well as inventors and captains of 
industry, have looked to national and international 
exhibitions for the teachings of a wider experience, 
and the stimulus to improvements which springs 
from a generous rivalry between countries and 
systems. Unfortunately, the Paris Exposition of 
1889 was unable to secure the co-operation of 
Prussia or any other German State. Consequently 
the school systems of Germany, where, perhaps 
more than anywhere else, education is studied as a 
science, are totally unrepresented. Great Britain, 
where marked improvements have taken place in 
the past ten years, sends nothing to indicate in 
what these improvements consist. Sweden is also 
sadly missed, the more because Americans, Italians, 
and Germans alike are anxious to see what has 
been the effect of the reforms promulgated from 
Hitis by Abrahamson and Salomon. The United 
States, too, has lost a great opportunity. Instead 
of an imposing display of educational statistics, 
graphically illustrated, and a collection of model 
school apparatus and methods of instruction ar. 
ranged so as to show to foreigners what position 
we really occupy in education, there is to be seen a 
meager, ill-assorted, badly arranged collection of 
material, supplemented by scores of bound volumes 
of catalogues and school reports, photographs of 
uninteresting graduating classes and athletic teams, 
and a few very vulgar (and equally conspicuous) 
advertisements of various obscure institutions. If 
this exhibit is to be taken as representing the con- 
dition of American public education, it is disgrace- 
ful; if it is there simply to fill the space allotted, it 
is ridiculous. 

But, despite these blemishes, the educational ex- 
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hibit at Paris contains much that is full of value 
and suggestion. This was contributed by France, 
Switzerland, and Japan. The last-named country 
proved a revelation even to those who have fol- 
lowed in some detail its recent strides toward a 
higher civilization. The visits of various Japanese 
officials and commissions to the schools of Europe 
and the United States have borne abundant fruit. 
Every new idea of value seems to have been seized 
upon and applied, while the crudities and faults 
which retain their hold so tenaciously in the West- 
ern nations have been almost entirely avoided. As 
a result, Japan is able to show to the world a school 
system of the most approved character, the best 
and most advanced methods of teaching, and the 
most abundant results. It is, perhaps, needless to 
add that these Orientals have recognized in the 
kindergarten of Froebel the basis of all primary 
education, and that objective teaching and manual 
training characterize their schools of every grade. 
The Normal School of Ken de Fukushima sent an 
admirable exhibit of manual training work, in which 
nothing but the drawing could be much improved. 

Switzerland breathes the true Pestalozzian spirit 
in its small but representative exhibit. The best 
drawing and color work for the grade of school 
known as école primaire supériewre—our grammar 
schools—to be seen in the whole Exposition was 
shown by the Swiss. The Technikum at Winterthur 
was represented by avery complete and coherent sys- 
tem of drawing and manual training. The colored 
anatomical plates and the water-color paintings from 
nature amply proved that this was an art school in 
the highest sense of the word. Zurich and Basle 
sent the full course of sewing as taught in their 
schools. The manual training work from Neu- 
chatel and Berne, the remarkable exhibit from the 
Industrial Art School at Geneva, and the ingenious 
method of teaching fractions shown by F. Maillard, 
of Neuchatel, attracted many teachers from other 
parts of Europe, who might be seen studying them 
carefully for the purpose of adapting the methods 
which produced such results to their own schools. 

It was France, however, and especially the city 
of Paris, which furnished the greater portion of 
what was shown under the head of education and 
instruction, and of this portion of the Exhibition 
too much cannot be said. Almost the whole of one 
immense gallery in the Palace of Liberal Arts was 
occupied by the exhibit of the schools of France 
(excluding Paris), arranged in order from the kin- 
dergartens, or écoles maternelles, to the lycées and 
professional schools. It is quite safe to say that 
no such exhibit of educational buildings, apparatus, 
furniture, methods of teaching, and work accom- 
plished by scholars has ever been seen before. 
The great amount of material presented would have 
been very confusing were it not so excellently ar- 
ranged. It was a great object lesson in French 
progressiveness, persistence, and pluck. It may 
very seriously be doubted whether any other coun- 
try in the world could have shown so much that is 
admirable in education, particularly in less than 
twenty years after an exhausting and disastrous 
war. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of it all was 
the excellence of the models adopted for the new 
school buildings, showing the care taken to provide 
adequate floor and air space as well as proper light, 
heat, and ventilation. Everywhere were to be 
noted the models, plans, pictures, natural objects, 
and other illustrative material with which the 
schoolroom is provided, in order that no teacher 
may find an excuse for mere verbal or rote teach- 
ing. Science teaching appeared to be finding its 
way into the lower grades, and in some schools 
what we know as “home-made apparatus” was 
being used ; but there was nothing quite so oriyinal 
and ingenious as that which has given Professor 
John F. Woodhull his reputation. With all this 
spread out before the world, it was quite justifiable 
in the French authorities to point to what the last 
half-century has done for popular education in 
France. Their tabulated statistics showed that 
from 1387 to 1887 there had been established 
32,761 new schools—an increase of 94 per cent. ; 
of these, 18,001 were for girls—an increase of 330 
per cent. ; and the number of pupils had risen from 
2,690,035 to 5,596,919—an increase of over 100 
per cent. 

The municipality of Paris provided two separate 
villas in order that it might show to visitors, and 
even to its own citizens, what provision was made 
for their health, comfort, and safety. The school 
system of the city found a place here, together with 
the water and gas supply, the sewer system, the 
departments of fire, police, and publi¢ works, the 





hospital and asylum service, and the various other 
features of the great administration which affects 
so closely the well-being of over two millions of 
people. In one of these two villas twelve rooms 
and a large share of the corridors were occupied 
with the schools and their interests. For example, 
one room was fitted up as a model class-room in an 
école maternelle. The little desks, about seventy 
centimeters high, are arranged for two pupils; the 
top is divided into one hundred squares to facilitate 
counting and drawing to a scale; and they serve 
equally well to familiarize the child with the metric 
system and to train his eye to estimate measure- 
ments and distances accurately and rapidly. The 
walls were covered with well-prepared charts, pict- 
ures, geometric forms, counting frames, reading 
and number charts, as well as specimens of class- 
room work in color and in weaving, cutting, and 
folding paper. There was also a very clever map 
of Europe in outline, constructed of cardboard, on 
which the pupils were taught to designate, by fixing 
in their proper places models and pictures attached 
to pins, where the large cities, mountains, and 
rivers are situated, and what products are peculiar 
to certain localities. In a similar way, a represent- 
ative école primaire elementaire and an école pri- 
maire supérieure were shown. All through the 
pupils’ work, the observer could not help noticing 
how fully and how well illustrated all the note- 
books were. There was an air of reality about 
them that is too often wanting in our American 
schools. 

Beyond these rooms were others, showing a com- 
plete collection of the apparatus used for phys- 
ical training in primary schools, the full course 
of study in drawing from the école maternelle to the 
technical school, the manual training work of a 
primary school, the work of the various professional 
or technical schools, the work of the well-known 
Ecole de la rue Tournefort, and so on. Of all the 
Paris technical schools perhaps the most interesting 
was the Lvole municipale professionelle d’ameu- 
blement, which was opened in 1886. The course 
of study is four years in length, and includes theo- 
retical and practical instruction in all the industries 
bearing upon the production of furniture. Ex- 
tremely creditable work was shown, although the 
pupils had had but twenty months’ training, of 
which only four hours a day were given to practi- 
cal or manual work. The cole municipale So- 
phie Germain, founded in 1882, to give young 
women who have completed their primary studies 
a general course of advanced instruction, and at the 
same time to prepare them for commercial or in- 
dustrial positions, or for the railway, postal, or tel- 
egraph services, etc., gave plenty of assurance by 
its exhibit that it was fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was created. In this school the regular 
course is three years, though a fourth year of special 
courses has been provided. The general course of 
study includes morals and civics, literature, history, 
geography, English and German as literary studies ; 
arithmetic, geometry, bookkeeping, physics, natu- 
ral history, and elementary economics as scientific 
studies ; and penmanship, for hand and mechanical 
drawing, domestic economy, cutting and fitting, 
singing, and gymnastics as technical subjects. 

But the portion of the whole Exposition—per- 
haps the most impressive portion—before which 
educators, economists, and practical men of busi- 
ness alike stand amazed, is the great hall to which 
the technical, industrial, and commercial schools of 
France are assigned. This hall forms the entire 
front of the Palace of Liberal Arts, and the exhibits 
are arranged, though compactly, so as to permit 
thorough examinations. First of all come the 
Ecoles Nationales d’ Arts et Métiers, extended and 
placed under the control of the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry by decree dated April 4, 
1885. Their aim is to train intelligent workmen, 
to fit them to become foremen or chiefs of shops, 
and to give them a thorough grounding in the 
practice of the mechanic arts. Pupils on admission 
must be from fifteen to'seventeen years of age, and 
able to pass an examination in writing, French 
grammar and orthography, theoretical and practical 
arithmetic, elementary geometry, algebra as far as 
quadratic equations, and the elements of French 
history and geography. They must also be pre- 
pared to write a dictation exercise, make a mechan- 
ical and a free-hand drawing in pen and ink, and 
execute an exercise in wood and one in iron. The 
course of study is very complete and very practical. 
Space will not permit anything more than the 
merest mention of these institutions; but one of 
the greatest lessons of the Exposition will be lost if 
they are not speedily imitated in the United States, 








Schools of this class at Chalons, Aix, Angers, and 
other towns were represented by the highest class 
of expert machinist work, and the collection of the 
publications by former pupils in these institutions 
form no mean contribution to technology and prac- 
tical engineering. 

A mere list of the names of the industrial, com- 
mercial, and apprentice schools represented in ad- 
dition would occupy too much space to be given 
here. There were schools of weaving, of dyeing, 
of plumbing, of carpenter work, of painting, of 
carriage-building, of iron and steel working, of 
clockmaking, ete., in great number. The object 
of them all is to produce skilled laborers—“ to 
place brains in their hands,” as one French official 
put it. 

It may be said, then, that the Paris Exposition 
of 1889 opens a new era in education. It points to 
the supplanting of the useless by the useful, of the 
ornamental by the practical. It signifies, too, the 
advent in the schoolroom of a higher ideal of 
manhood than has hitherto prevailed. Men are 
hereafter to be trained, not for themselves alone, 
but also for the society of which they form a part. 
This education may be called new, or practical, or 
utilitarian, or some other adjective meant to imply 
scorn, but it will produce a higher average of intel- 
ligence and a more unselfish type of character than 
that which is passing away before it. 

COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

New York Ciry. 








THE BLIND GENTIAN. 
By tHE Rev. J. W. CHapwick. 


[? grows in many a nook and bend 
Our autumn ways along, 
Far cousin of the flower which love 
Has sanctified with song. 


A poor relation ! so it seems, 
Whom no one cares to praise ; 
That never gave a poet yet 
One leaf among his bays. 


No maiden lays you to her breast, 
Or bends you to her zone ; 

No ruthless hand is glad to pluck 
And claim you as its own. 


I often wonder what within 
Doth secretly abide ; 

I never yet have dared to pluck 
The clinging veil aside. 


Whatever fate hath made you thus— 
A fountain closely sealed — 

One lesson in your looks I find 
For gentle souls revealed. 


For who, and not himself be blind, 
Can pass your coverts by 

Nor find the colors that you wear 
The bluest of the sky ? 


Such your reward, or such I deem, 
For reverence pure and sweet, 

Which veils an angel-face where some 
Rush in with foolish feet. 


Dear humble flower, go home with me, 
That I may better tell : 

With such as are least bold with heaven 
Doth most of heaven dwell. 








AN OLD ENGLISH GARDEN. 


By Frances A. HumMpHrey. 


“ What wondrous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass.” 


YING amid the green fields of England is a 
certain ancient garden, which it wou!d require 
but a slight stretch of the imagination to accept as 
that wherein Andrew Marvell, the friend of Milton, 
wrote his famous rhapsody ; though even a limited 
knowledge of poets and their fine art would suggest 
that while the inspiration might have been gathered 
without in the garden, the careful, melodious rhym- 
ing was accomplished within, in the library. 
Englishmen have ever been makers and lovers 
of gardens. The flowers bestowed by Perdita upon 
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her guests at the sheep-shearing, rosemary and rue, 
lavender, savory, and marjoram, 

“The marigold that goes to bed with the sun,” 
the daffodils 

“That come before the swallows dare, and take 

The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 

And sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath;” 
pale primroses and bold oxlips, the crown-imperial 
and flower-de-luce—all these were garden flowers in 
Shakespeare’s day, and are found in this old garden. 

Some of them, like the lavender and marjoram, 
were grown “with a difference,” having been cul- 
tivated in pots or crocks, and so called pot-herbs 
or crock-herbs. That curious name Cokerton, 
which designates a portion of the town of Cardiff, is 
a modification of the ancient Crock-herb-town—the 
place of the market gardens. So Marvell cultivated 
his herbs in pots, and his garden could not have 
been much larger than this one, so dear and familiar 
to me, of which I write—the garden of a gentleman 
of moderate fortune, not the overgrown affair at 
Kenilworth Castle, a grandiloquent description of 
which is left us by one who wrote as an eye-witness 
of Queen Elizabeth’s famous visit. 

I do not think this old garden ever had its 
aviary of brilliant-plumaged birds, as did that— 
though it may—but it had, and has, flowers as 
“deliciously variant” in form and color, amid which 
the “ pleasant whisking wind ” still loveth to play. 
It has also its alleys and arbors, its many lawns 
and flower plots. Each section is carefully inclosed 
with walls of warm brick, which, if they ever were 
of the staring red of modern brick, have long since 
mellowed into deeper, richer tones, and form ex- 
quisite backgrounds. 

These walls rise high above one’s head, forming 
a shelter from the cold winds of winter and early 
spring, and are never oppressively warm in sum- 
mer. For the English garden, especially in the 
Midlands and the South, is for winter as well as 
summer use, and this old garden, even in the depths 
of winter—and an English winter is not very deep— 
has an atmosphere of spring about it, with the 
yellow jasmine blossoming on its walls the winter 
through, the white hellebore that comes at Christ- 
mas and is called the Christmas rose, the green, 
red-berried hollies and evergreen oaks, the ever- 
verdant ivy, which clambers not only over the walls 
wherever permitted, but invades the shrubberies 
and makes a tangle in the corners, catching at the 
feet like Marvell’s flowers. 

The green leaves of the clumps of primroses only 
seem to wait for the slightest touch of spring to 
burst into bloom, and snowdrops show themselves 
in the borders early in February, while robin red- 
breast sings the winter through in its shrubberies. 
And though 

“The ousel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill, 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark” 
be silent for the time being, they are all here, flit- 
ting in and about. 

And some day in February you shall hear the 
lark soaring in his rapture above the gray clouds 
on the other side of the wall; and in early March 
the ousel-cock and throstle, otherwise the blackbird 
and thrush, shall sing through the lingering twi- 
lights from out the tops of the elms by the gate ; 
while, seated on a certain comfortable seat, with 
your back against the south side of the brick wall, 
which radiates the heat gathered from the sun dur- 
ing the day, you shall listen, and forget that you 
are in foggy England, where the broken-hearted 
wanderer in Mrs. Browning’s “ Bianca among the 
Nightingales” complains that even Philomela does 
not sing as in sunny Italy. 

However, if on some April evening you be wan- 
dering up and down its greening alleys and shall 
hear, from out a close thicket near at hand, his 
burst of song: 

“ Listen ! 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves ! 

Eternal passion ! 

Eternal pain !” 
although you may never have heard Philomela 
sing in Italy, you can but feel that Bianca’s sorrow 
colors the song of the nightingale; as sorrow does 
color the gladness of earth. 

Upon these mellow brick walls are trained the 
plum and apricot, the pear and apple trees—thus 
trained to insure sufficient heat for ripening. Haw- 
thorne writes of them as “impaled,” as though 
this were a process of torture to force them into full 
and sweet fruition. 





But the ripened plums hanging out their purple 
spheres against the red-brown background, and the 
golden apricots, never impressed meas the result of 
unnatural conditions. The finest fruits of England, 
however, with the exception of the strawberry, are 
ripened in forcing-houses, and every garden of the 
slightest pretensions has one or more, in which its 
melons, as well as fruits, are ripened. Much I fear 
that Marvell’s melons, poetical though they be, were 
tasteless. But the strawberry, large, luscious, and 
fragrant, grows bounteously in this old garden, and 
bears out the saying of Doctor Boteler, quoted by 
Izaak Walton, that “ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did.” That was written two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and England has always had its delec- 
table strawberries. 

It is more than a hundred years, according to 
Jane Austen, since Mr. Knightley gave his straw- 
berry party, to which the inimitable Mrs. Elton 
went, carrying a basket on her arm, and regretting 
her inability to ride thither on a donkey. 

When dawdling about this old garden, it pleased 
me to think that it was in something such an one 
that Elizabeth Bennet and Emma took their airing 
In the garden at Hartlands, Emma and Mr. Knight- 
ley finally came to an understanding. And it goes 
without saying that many a pair of lovers has come 
to a similar one within these fragrant, flowery pre- 
cincts. That is one of the uses of gardens. 

Close under the shelter of its walls, upon a sunny 
bank, I gathered the early spring violets, of a pale 
lavender and white, and wonderfully sweet—Her- 
rick’s violets as well as Shakespeare’s, those lovely 

* Maids-of-honor 

Which do bring 

In the spring 

And wait upon her.” 
And upon its green lawns spring the ‘“lady’s 
smocks all silver-white.” Which “silver-white” I 
had always thought to be like the “sweet silver 
light of the moon” in the sentimental old love 
song. But silver-white is a delicate lavender, of 
finer tone than the lavender of the violet, and is 
exactly the white of highly polished silver. The 
pretty-leaved Coliseum ivy, as we call it, scrambles 
over the walls in company with “the nectarine and 
curious’ peach,” and from their summits nod the 
flame-like, hot-scented wall-flowers. For wild 
growths are suffered to creep in on every side, not 
usurping the place of the legitimate proprietors, but 
lending to their trained beauty that grace which 
results from greater freedom. 

But the most unique, the loveliest thing here, the 
thing which would stamp this old garden as of ancient 
lineage had we no other proof, is a pleached bower 
—a real Shakespearean pleached bower—no sham 
of modern planting, but over two hundred years 
old. It is of apple trees trained as espaliers. The 
sturdy limbs stretch along the ground and meet 
overhead in a perfect arch for a distance of nearly 
one hundred feet. It has taken on a new lease of 
life since the present mistress of these gardens has 
caused the moss to be scraped from its ancient 
bark. When in bloom it is a marvel of beauty and 
fragrance, from which one looks to see peeping the 
laughing face of Beatrice as the arch eavesdropper 
listens to the revelations of Hero and Ursula, who 
may have walked down this very gravel path which 
we are this moment treading. 

Never have I seen anything more beautiful than 
this pleached bower or alley when in bloom. The 
clustering flowers hide the twisted stems, so pict- 
uresque in themselves, and it looks from without 
like some fairy structure, or like a cloud-drift of 
pink and white that has floated down from some 
aerial region to rest for atime upon this brown 
earth. The bees find sweet provender therein, and 
what a feast would it offer to the humming-birds of 
our new world! And what would Andrew Marvell 
say to it? Did he havesuch anone? Perhaps he 
had this very thing in mind when he wrote, here— 

“ At some fruit tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide. 
There like a bird it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silvery wings.” 

Descendants of ancient families other than those 
of the thrush and linnet inhabit this demesne. 
There is one this moment gently swaying to and 
fro upon a tall spire of grass. 

“Look! look!” I call out to the mistress. ‘“ Do 
come and see what this is.” It is a finger’s length, 
black and glossy like a freshly broken bit of anthra- 
cite coal. 

“That !” with an air of ineffable disgust ; “why, 
that is a slug! I picked forty off my auriculas the 





other day.” Forty! what an accumulation of 
squirming blackness! From off the auriculas, too, 
which are the pride of the mistress’s heart! They 
have a cozy corner to themselves, carefully hedged 
in. There are I do not know how many varieties, 
seedlings reared by the mistress herself from the 
little dusty Alpine plant, a specimen of which is set 
in one corner as a foil to the brilliant progeny; 
though brilliant, perhaps, is not the exact word to 
apply to the soft browns and yellow-grays and sub- 
dued reds and blues and lavenders of every grada- 
tion of tone, but all retaining the one feature—the 
white, almost impalpable dust. 

But the slug of ancient descent is not the only 
enemy that preys upon the auriculas. Here is a 
member of another old family—a snail. We will 
toss him over the hedge on to the lawn for the 
next-coming thrush. He in turn will bear him in 
his beak to his own particular stone, and drop him 
from a height sufficient to smash his house, and 
then will he devour the soft and slimy tidbit. 

Not for nothing has Mr. Browning called him 
the “ wise thrush ” who 

“Sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture !” 


He is wise in other than his song. 








A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.* 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XX. 


UPWARDS. 
Dear Mrs. Ascott : 
| WAS having a party in my room yesterday 
afternoon when Honor came in. It wasn’t as 
large as some of your parties, but it quite filled 
Lance’s center-table. She had retreated to the 
office, and left me monarch of all I surveyed—no, 
not quite; I'm afraid that some of the people there 
would have disputed any claim I might have set 
up to the little ones sitting about me, tasting my 
cakes as if they were ambrosia and watching the 
cambric tea poured out of my pretty teapot (bought 
in town) as eagerly as if I were offering them 
nectar, while, not to disappoint them too much, I 
made up deficiencies with lumps of sugar. There 
sat Richenda, dividing her fascination between her 
earnest eyes and the occasional smile, half shy, 
half wise; there was Johnny, wide awake and 
sure to find out if you wanted anything done, and 
to offer to do it; and Lida, her radiant satisfaction 
veiled by unsleeping solicitude for Jack, who could 
never have been too small to sit erect in his chair 
or too young to struggle to express his ideas; 
there was Don, firing his questions as straight as 
Indian arrows ; Herbert, fervent in his tenderness 
and his rages; Irene, with her golden hair and the 
baby light in her eyes; there, too, was Sichu, with 
her Indian face and jet black hair, as full as any 
of them of child’s glee and of sweetness ; Dot, the 
little Pueblo, brimming over with drollery ; and 
another little maid, with kinky hair and bright 
little face, the child of the Captain’s colored man— 
I’ve forgotton her name, but not her beaming 
satisfaction. I felt as if some fairy had gathered 
my guests for me from the three quarters of the 
world. Wit and wisdom were not wanting in my 
party, and I was having a happy time when 
Honor came in. She was going away again, but I 
begged her to stay. 

Nobody appreciates enjoyment more than Honor. 
But then, though she talked a little, and smiled, 
she could not quite keep the tears from her eyes. 
She went away soon, promising to come back 
again; and so, after my little guests had gone, she 
came back. 

And then she told me the story of one of the 
boys in the hospital. 


It was one day in the autumn of 1884 that a 
little fellow of about eleven stood, the very picture 
of rage, before his teacher. His face was flushed, 
his eyes flashing, his speech, when emotion did not 
render it unintelligible, full of passionate defiance. 
So strong in indignation, so helpless in action, he 
stood, that pity for him would have mingled with 
the disapprobation that any witness must have felt. 
The school had been dismissed ; his teacher and he 
were alone together. There was more grief than 
displeasure in her face. She saw that the child 
did not yet comprehend the new ways into which 
he had come only six months before, and that his 
impérfect knowledge of English often made ex- 
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pression difficult to him, especially when he was 
troubled, and so roused him still more. She had 
noticed and liked him from the very first, from that 
day when he had come into the barracks with the 
other new pupils from the San Carlos Agency. 
What a set they were, those Apaches! so strange 
and wild in dress, for only a few had been at the 
Agency school; so forlorn, so frightened under the 
fierceness that strove to hide this; so homesick at 
tirst, and afterward so sleek, so well clad, so 
growing in contentment and in knowledge. No 
magic wand had ever wrought such transformation, 
for no fairy had ever power to be as beneficent as 
civilization. 

But among them all Arthur had held his head 
highest, and been least accessible and most difficult 
to manage. She did not know whether he was the 
son of a chief; but if he had had the blood of all 
the Howards in his veins, he could not have been 
more haughty. Theodora understood the source 
of his troubles ; she was sure that no child born of 
centuries of culture had ever been endowed with 
a more sensitive organization than had this little 
savage whom, according to her belief, the Lord had 
sent to Carlisle that the beauty at the foundation 
of such a nature might be brought out, that the 
heat of his feelings, over which the lambent flames 
of shyness and sudden angers played constantly, 
might be steadied into the glow of devotion to God 
and love to men. She believed also that at present, 
since the child had been given so largely into her 
care, this work was meant for her. No doubt this 
belief cleared her vision as to Arthur's possibilities. 
And, in addition to this, all children are dear to 
Theodora. One needs only to be in the habit of 
visiting her to find it out; to see the little ones about 
her, and their beautiful confidence that the petting 
they get is as pleasant to her to give as to them to 
receive. And, then, daughter of one of the man- 
agers of the underground railroad, in those days in 
which to help the negro meant to bar one’s own 
way to fortune, she could scarcely have helped 
feeling a greater tenderness for the child of an 
outcast race. 

She sat watching the boy in silence for a few 
moments, trying to catch his stifled and imperfect 
words. Then she put out her hand and drew him, 
unwilling, up close beside her, so that the two faces 
looked full into each other. 

“ Well, Arthur, my poor little thunder-cloud, what 
is it that troubles you now? Whois it that he thinks 
has hurt him, when everybody, from the Captain to 
the least of us, is trying to make him happy ?” 

“ He look at me,”’ cried the boy. “ He look, and 
look, and look ; he mean bad; I not like that. I 
hate him.” 

“Who?” asked Theodora. But it took careful 
questioning to bring out the fact that one of the 
visitors that day had stared at Arthur with the 
interest which, later, his speech to Theodora had 
explained. She laughed reassuringly, and answered 
the child: “ He said he thought you learned your 
lessons very fast, and must be a very good boy, 
Arthur; you remember he heard you read, and 
I told him how little while ago it was that you could 
not speak any English at all. He did not want to 
hurt you; he liked you.” 

An intense wonder overspread the child’s face, 
and adeep flush; then the head, that at the praise 
had been lifted as if to receive a crown, drooped 
lower than ever. 

“T not good boy,” be said, very low. 

“ But you are going to be,” returned Theodora, 
with her arm about him. 

This was an example of the child’s behavior. 
Only those who understood him loved him ; to the 
others it seemed as if the Apache nature were strong 
in him. And yet it was not savagery, but the in- 
firmities of a nature full of aspiration and of intense 
desire for approval and affection. 

In a year he had gained so much in English and 
in his studies and in general information that the 
Captain resolved to send him out upon a farm for 
a few months with one of the families who had 
employed Indian boys before and liked them. He 
hoped that in the new life the boy would learn self- 
control. 

But Arthur did not stay long. His haughty 
spirit wrought for him there the same mischief that 
it had done in school, and there he did not have 
the words in the chapel, the teachings and the 
warnings that, in spite of their seeming powerless- 
ness over him, were lying deep in his heart, and he 
did not have his teacher’s comprehending watchful- 
ness. For although he had been transferred from 
Theodora’s room, the same spirit had followed him. 

The next year he was again sent out. But his 





record was not perfect; he was very bright, but his 
temper was reported bad; he was still the little 
thunder-cloud. 

When he returned he had fallen back in some of 
his studies, and was once more put into Theodora’s 
room. She sawa change, and the struggle for con- 
trol over himself. 

Soon the boy’s new spirit was evident, and as 
the year went on he gained still more. Now the 
flushed face and flashing eyes did not herald furi- 
ous words. Instead, the lips would close tightly, 
and the little Apache would fight his silent battle, 
with Heaven and the sympathy of his watchers to 
help him, and win victories that men born of gen- 
erations of Christian parents could not have ex- 
celled. Usually he won now; but when he did not, 
and the old rage flamed out for a moment, what 
sorrow, what penitence and new resolve, what 
prayer that God would give him more of the strength 
he wanted ! 

This was his last year at school; in it he was 
brighter, more lovable than ever. It seemed to 
those watching him as if the world of great possi- 
bilities were opening to him. 

Yes; but not here. Weeks of patient endurance 
of illness in the hospital, of sweetness to all who 
came to minister to him, of waiting for the time 
when he should grow stronger, and then it became 
the hard duty of some one to tell him that this 
could never be. He looked up in surprise. 

“Tt’s just like I prayed and prayed, and God 
promised me when the leaves come out on the trees 
I'd get well,” he said. 

“ God keeps his promises, Arthur, and he is going 
to make you well. But not in this world.” 

“Do you mean I’m going to die?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Theodora answered him, softly. 

The boy closed his eyes in silence a few moments, 
and then he said: “ If it’s God’s will I’d get well, 
I'd be glad; if it’s his will I die, it’s all right.” 

After this it was invariably with him, “Just as 
God says.” Once he said to Theodora, “It’s just 
like I was in heaven and saw God.” “ What was 
it like, Arthur?” she asked. “TI can’t tell you,” he 
answered. “TI don’t know how; it is so beautiful, 
so beautiful!” 

He wanted to be baptized. It was from the scene 
of his baptism that Honor had come. She told me 
of the minister, a man whose life had made his 
white hairs honored, bending over the boy with 
reverent tenderness, as if the child so near his 
immortal home had already entered into mysteries 
hidden from those not within the gates. The sim- 
ple questions put to him, his earnest answers, his 
faith, his rest in a love that was strong enough for 
his craving little heart, the simple rite, always so 
solemn, and so sacred now—Honor told them all to 
me. She told me, too, of the few who stood about 
his bedside: the doctor, his tender ministrations 
ended here, his face full of the sympathy that always 
brought him pain in the presence of suffering; the 
School Father, watching Arthur’s wan face with a 
look that the boy, catching by a sudden turning of his 
eyes, responded to by an exquisite smile; Theodora, 
at the child’s pillow, filled with the sense of stand- 
ing at the gate of heaven, and once, when emotion 
must have some word, saying under her breath to 
the Captain that this, and this alone, was worth all 
the labor of his work, and meeting his silent assent. 

Honor told me also of the few others who stood 
there learning from the Indian boy a more wonder- 
ful lesson than they had ever been able to teach 
him, and yet knowing that the growth came from 
seed of their sowing and their tending, with God’s 
increase. 

It was not until the next morning that Arthur 
died. . 





CHAPTER XXI. 
AN INDIAN WEDDING. 


Natalie sat with her head bent and the warm 
color suffusing her face. She was thinking of 
Capea’s words, of his asking her to be his wife. 
She could not remember a time when she had not 
loved him, yet she had not dared to believe that he 
would ever care about her. In the old days she, a 
child, had watched him; she remembered that she 
had prophesied his success, but she had no idea of 
anything like this; she had known nothing of the 
future before her race—hers and Capea’s. How 
wonderful it was that, without battle, the Indians 
were going to gain, not only what they had lost, but 
more than they had ever possessed even in the old 
days when other tribes alone, and not the white 
man, had beaten them back—a reservation without 
other walls than the horizon, and upon which they 
might travel, if they liked, until they reached this! 





This was the way in which Capea had put it one 
day, and Natalie had laughed, for she had studied 
geography, and the limit of the horizon did not 
seem narrow to her. 

Capea had spoken to the Captain three months 
before. She and Capea were to be married at the 
School ; theirs would be the first Indian wedding 
there. Everybody was interested; and Natalie’s 
Indian nature was no more averse to being a center 
of interest than if she had been white. 

It was true there was a bitter drop in her cup. 
Capea could not see that it would be better for him 
to stay at the East—no, it was not this, for he prob- 
ably did see that it would be for his personal 
advantage. But he was thinking only of his tribe ; 
he had resolved to go back, and nothing would 
change him. Of course, no life could help being 
happy beside Capea. But as Natalie sat sewing 
her pretty wedding gown and thinking of the peo- 
ple about her, civilization had never seemed so 
dear. She knew that it was dear also to Capea, 
that he wanted to help his people to learn it. 

Voices and steps drew near, and soon she was 
talking with her mates. 

Natalie was not the only person who regretted 
Capea’s decision. It was the June of 1882. In 
the three years at Carlisle Capea had endeared 
himself to all the school ; and not only his nobility 
and his eagerness for improvement, but the power 
in him, would be missed. His influence over the 
other Indians was unusual, whether by speech or 
example ; and by his words, because his life accorded 
with them, he did much for his companions. The 
Captain knew that anywhere this would be the case ; 
it was not possible to imagine that Capea would 
fall back into the old ways if the help of numbers 
were removed from him; he was in himself a tower 
of strength, a leader and a reformer. And it was 
upon these very grounds that the Captain had 
urged him to stay at the East. ‘“ When you have 
studied a little longer, Capea,” he said to him, 
“ your influence with the people—for you shall have 
the opportunity to speak to them—will do a great 
deal more for your race than you can do single 
handed, even though this may be a good deal. For 
when the reservations are opened there will be 
thousands to help forward the Indians where now 
there is one. We need you, your life and your 
words, to open them the sooner.” 

“You say true, Captain,” the young man had 
answered ; “ the best we Indians can do is to show 
ourselves civilized, and to take business and study 
like other men, as you tellus. But, for me, I prom- 
ised my father always to take charge of my people. 
When he die he say, ‘Capea keep his promise.’ 
I must go. Some day I come back, and bring 
others with me.” Wherever Capea went he would 
earry good with him. There was nothing left but 
to bid him godspeed. 

It was on the seventeenth of June that he and 
Natalie were married, all the Indian pupils looking 
on at the ceremony as at aspectacle new to them, but 
few comprehending then that in the sacredness of 
this tie lay their emancipation from the savage 
present, their hope of the liberty of civilized life. 

“T think, mamma,” wrote Polly, “ that there must 
have been something very solemn in that especial 
wedding service. I thought that you would like to 
hear the rest of Capea’s story—I mean as far as it 
has yet gone. After a time he came back from the 
Indian Territory ; he was ill, and he recruited at 
Carlisle. He had some Government work here; 
and again the Captain hoped that he would stay, 
although I don’t know whether he ever spoke to 
him about it; I haven’t.heard. Little Richard was 
born here. You remember my telling you of the 
pretty little Kiowa boy with his mother at the 
Christmas dinner? Now his mother and he have 
gone back to his father. Capea went first, to get 
the house ready for them. That was not the Indian 
way of doing things, was it? 

“Capea is doing splendid work there: and there 
progress is so slow and so hard, but he never 
flinches. The Government reports mention his 
services in the highest terms. He is a grand man, 
one of those who make you feel how much stronger 
the living spirit in man is than any race influences. 
But, indeed, here one feels that all the time. It’s 
one of the places that make the tears come into 
one’s eyes for thankfulness at belonging to the 
nineteenth century. 

“ Yes, I am really coming home ‘ some time,’ but 
not quite yet, please. 

“Still, I’m your own loving daughter, 

Potty, 
—who once in awhile does want to see you and 
papa dreadfully, to talk things over !” 
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THe Home. 
A QUESTION. 


HE question of a woman’s place in the world is 
one of the current questions always fresh be- 
cause of such vital importance. While the world is 
disputing this problem of the position and place of 
the sex, the individual woman is settling, or has set- 
tled, it for herself, and keeps silence while the theorist 
talks. Many of the old ideas as to the relation of 
women to the world and to the other sex have dis- 
appeared, but the question remains in the minds of 
many whether this is growth or degeneration. 
Women will become wage-earners in proportion as 
inclination or circumstances of the individual de- 
cide. Like her brother, woman chooses that which 
offers the most natural road to success. Taking 
the proportion of women who become wage-earners, 
to men, as many enter business life through the 
investment of individual capital as men. Few 
men begin their business career as capitalists ; they 
become that after training and the accumulation 
of capital. There are hundreds of women trans- 
acting business with their own capital in the city 
of New York alone, but in most cases the circum- 
stances that put them at the head, and in control 
of capital, have been the same that put the majority 
of men in the same position. Hundreds of women 
are on salaries to-day who have the ability to man- 
age the capital invested by the firms employing 
them ; but who questions the fact that thousands of 
men stand in the same position, having the same 
ability ? 

The question of sex is not so important as 
some would have us believe. It is intelligence, 
ability devotion, determination, not sex, that decide 
where an employee shall end a business career ; 
and any thoroughly unbiased mind will admit this. 
There is scarcely a line of business in which a 
woman has not a peculiar and important field. But 
she must find it, and, finding it, build it up to 
its proper relation to the whole. If she pos- 
sesses capital, there is always to be found the 
opportunity to invest it where her talent will help 
develop it. 

Whether it is a blessing or the reverse for a girl 
to begin her life with the same determination as a 
boy to secure an independence through her money- 
making abilities, wil) be decided as variously as 
there are minds to consider it. That every girl 
should have developed the talent that would make 
her independent of charity, above a pauper, should 
she be thrown on her own resources, no one will 
deny. who has lived in the world of facts. But 
that she should enter the commercial world without 
need, taking from an already limited supply the 
wages that are life-necessities to another, is a ques- 
tion both of morals and economics. A greater evil 
is giving those services without remuneration, which 
is twice beggaring need. 

The battle in which women are worsted is the one 
where they are forced to become wage-earners with 
no talent or love for the work chosen. They give 
eye-service ; their hearts are not in their work ; it 
fills their lives with irritation, is a subject of morti- 
fication instead of pride ; they seek by a thousand 
makeshifts to hide their position from the world 
or circle in which they move. The writer once 
said to a saleswoman with whom she had had many 
dealings, and had interested in a small charitable 
work, “ Do you not think it possible to interest the 
others in the store?” “ Oh, mercy!” was the re- 
sponse, “I never associate with them in any way. 
Very few people know I am here whom I meet in 
society.” There was a most superior attitude as- 
sumed, as though her aristocratic position was un- 
questionable because of her system. What pos- 
sibility would such a woman have of success out- 
side of a salaried position? She felt that her 
services were worth infinitely more than she re- 
ceived, yet her very attitude made her of no value 





outside of business hours. She is not unique, but 
the type of thousands. 

Success is not a question of sex. When the 
question of sex comes up as between employer and 
employee, it is usually because the woman will not 
forget her sex, nor allow others to forget it. Not 
many months ago a woman who makes a large 
income from her pen, but who never held any office 
position, said to another woman holding such a 
position, with some hesitancy, “Do you not find it 
embarrassing to be put in such relation with men? 
I do not suppose they offer you a chair when you 
go in their offices, or that they would close a win- 
dow for you, for instance.” ‘ You mean to ask me 
if we hold ourselves in the drawing-room attitude ?” 
was asked. “Yes, yes!” was the response, eagerly. 
“No, we do not. We forget the question of sex. 
I forget I am a woman, and I am sure they never 
make me remember it. It is to this I attribute 
whatever success I have gained, and will always 
feel deeply indebted to them.” 

The one great impediment to women’s success is 
their determination to deal with the world as women, 
not as workers. ‘To remember sex is to carry sen- 
timentality into the business world, where there is 
no place for sentimentality, and but little for senti- 
ment. There need be no revolution of dress or 
manners, no opeuing of greater opportunities, in 
order that woman find her place. She has made 
it. At every stage of the world’s development she 
has found her place to minister to its growth. She 
has led mighty hosts to victory and defeat. She 
has sent her loved ones to the battle to conquer or 
die, while she filled the home place that her choice 
had made hers. She has led the line of martyrs 
to death, with her last breath giving courage to the 
faint-hearted. She has been the child-bearer only 
when sons were needed for the world. She has 
become the bread-winner when circumstances have 
placed that burden upon her before the world has 
decided that this is the legitimate portion of some. 
She never has waited till opinion was unanimous, 
but has found and made the place for the individ- 
ual woman, and bided her time for the world’s ap- 
proval. 

The woman who finds it necessary to remember 
her sex to preserve her womanliness would, were it 
possible to subject ber mental elements to a chemi- 
cal test, find that that element in her nature was in 
danger of disappearing, because of its minuteness, 
if subjected to the mere business of living. 








WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


By Kate Upson Crark. 


EVERAL months ago a spirited debate was 
held in a noted woman’s club concerning the 
propriety of a business career for women. One side 
declared that to go into what is called “ commer- 
cial life” is death in a woman to modesty and 
“ womanliness,” though they neglected to state 
just what they meant by “ womanliness ;” also that 
women are not by nature adapted to mercantile 
pursuits, and that it was evidently not the design 
of the Creator that they should engage in such 
pursuits. : 

The other side affirmed that, as has been demon- 
strated in thousands of cases, a good woman loses 
none of her goodness in following a business career, 
and quoted the poet’s line: 

“ What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted !” 
“She may lose something of shyness and timidity,” 
it was admitted ; “but the most gracious crown of 
womanhood she may retain, as many a man re- 
tains through all the hard knocks of trade—a 
nature sweet and pure and true.” It was affirmed 
that the great numbers of successful woman mer- 
chants scattered throughout our towns and villages, 
and especially throughout France and Germany, 
some of whom are large dealers, completely refuted 
the next allegation; and, lastly, that Solomon’s 
“virtuous woman” was described as “ considering 
a field and buying it,” and also as manufacturing 
fine linen and selling it, which appears conclusive 
evidence as to the designs of the Creator. 

At the end of the debate there was no summing 
up, but each hearer was allowed to ponder the 





arguments she had heard, and to form her own 
decision. 

A woman of perhaps forty years of age, who had 
carried on the dry-goods business successfully under 
her own name for several years in an inland city, 
was asked one day by one of her customers how 
she had come to take such a bold step as to go into 
business for herself. She was a refined, quiet, 
well-educated woman, and it seemed to her friend 
as though it were rather an unnatural thing for her 
to strike out in such a public way. 

“Oh, I began to earn my living shortly after I 
left the high school,” said little Miss X., “as a sales- 
woman in the dry-goods store of ” (she named 
the chief “emporium” of the city), “and for six 
years 1 worked with them. Then I had a little 
legacy of about a thousand dollars left to me. I 
looked around the city, and I made up my mind 
a thread-and-needle store on a pretty good scale 
would pay in just this location. I had used my 
eyes and ears as faithfully as I could during all my 
life in the big store, and so I had learned some- 
thing of buying and arranging goods, as well as of 
my own special business of selling them. The people 
in this neighborhood knew that I was honest, and 
so, when I had hired a good clerk and put in an at- 
tractive stock of goods, I went along pretty well. 
Thad to borrow a little money during the first 
year, but I have paid that all back; and now I am 
making a good living. I may not grow rich at it, 
but I shall certainly not be so poor as I should have 
been if I had stayed on a salary.” 

“But you look troubled and careworn many 
times.” 

“Oh, yes! and so does Mrs. Beacham at the 
head of her school for girls down here at the corner ; 
and so does Dr. Marks, the woman physician, upon 
the next block; and so do you, Mrs. Y., with your 
servants and all your family cares to bother you. 
You can’t escape worry and responsibility. I 
think I like mine as well, perhaps, as I should like 
any other kind.” 

As Mrs. Y. turned away from her brave, busy 
little friend, she thought, “ Why do not more women 
go into business, as it is called? Women like 
money as wellas men ; they are equally able to earn 
it, with fair training and natural ability. Men, 
when they want to make money, pass by the pro- 
fessions and go into business. Why do not women 
look forward oftener to such a life ?” 

It appears always to be taken for granted, in 
discussing woman and her “ sphere,” that all women, 
upon reaching maturity, stand still, look about them, 
and then deliberately either marry or take up some 
sort of an occupation—whichever they choose. 
From the way in which many of our most promi- 
nent men discuss the matter, it would seem to be 
within the power of every woman to marry satisfac- 
torily, or at least to stay at home and busy herself 
in helping her mother at housekeeping and enter- 
taining. These gentlemen even intimate that if 
she does not do one of these things she is blame- 
worthy. They do not seem to know that a very 
large proportion of our most valuable women can- 
not marry, either because they are not asked at all, 
or because they are asked by men whom they do 
not like. To stay in their childhood’s homes in 
idleness, or simply “ puttering about the house,” is 
often to cruelly burden father or brothers—a _posi- 
tion in which no self-respecting woman can remain. 
Hence she must go out into the world for work. 
That she should go as a school-teacher, a type- 
writer, or in some such capacity, seems to be the 
commonest way. She may be, if not well educated 
enough for those positions, a dressmaker, a shop- 
server, a milliner, and it is such women who most 
frequently drift into business for themselves. It is 
generally, however, considered enough for a woman 
to look forward to that she should get a fair, steady 
salary. 

“ Women really trained and capable of good 
work,” says Gail Hamilton, “can command any 
wages or salaries”—as though that were honor 
enough. It is true that most women, like most 
men, are incapable of ever occupying any other than 
a subordinate place in the world; but it is not true 
that women are taught from their earliest years, as 
men are, to look forward to achieving an honorable 
and independent place in the world. Further than 
this, a business career is usually set down as dis- 
tinctly undesirable for women, and even when they 
enter a shop as saleswomen they almost never do 
so with any idea in their minds of ever becoming 
heads of a business themselves. Yet experiment 
has shown over and over again, as the debaters said, 
that women are quite as gifted as men in the art of 
storekeeping. 
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‘¢ All healthily-minded people,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“like making money—ought to like it, and to like 
the sensation of winning it.” 

Indeed, the fault is found with us Americans that 
we are too fond of making money—that our young 
collegians are passing by the professions for a busi- 
ness life solely because wealth rather than culture is 


what we are aiming at. The wise ones, however, 
tell us that this stage of our development is but 
temporary, and that when the material resources of 
our country are more fully understood and classi- 
fied there will be a change. Few people work too 
hard at money-making just for the pleasure of 
amassing. Our young men go into business because 
that is the quickest and best way to get an inde- 
pendence. Rich young men no more than rich 
young women go into trade. People who can get 
somebody else to support them (always excepting 
Betty Higden !) seldom undertake the task them- 
selves. If they adopt any occupation, it is in a 
dilettante way, and because in this country it is the 
fashion to be busy about something. 

Dr. Hall and Dr. Dix need not fret over the 
danger of women’s crowding the marts of exchange 
in such numbers as to threaten the prosperity of 
their brothers. Even in “these most brisk and 
giddy-paced times” it is the tendency, and it 
always will be, for a woman to “down on her knees 
fasting and thank God for a good man’s love,” and 
then to marry him, and take up the most proper 
business of keeping his house and raising up a fam- 
ily for him. But the fact remains that there is a 
very large class of women who either never marry 
at all, or, marrying, are left widows or worse than 
widows; and to these women, often bitterly in need 
of money, not only for themselves but for helpless 
families dependent upon them, “going into busi- 
ness,” or getting control of any sort of a business, 
is one of the last things thought of, though with a 
man it is the first. He thinks of securing a place 
in some store, of getting promoted—of eventually 
becoming a partner in the concern, if he is a bright 
and ainbitious man. To a woman, this prospect 

. seldom suggests itself; yet one woman, not a thou- 
* gand miles from New York, continued her husband’s 
business after his death, and she is now the heaviest 
taxpayer in the large inland town in which she 
lives. She was young, with two baby boys to pro- 
vide for. She knew very little of her husband’s 
affairs, but she determined to understand them, and 
to do everything just as well, at least, as he had 
done it. It was a small business. People thought 
that she was mad—but she has built it up an hun- 
dred-fold. 

To have been strictly “proper,” this woman 
should have rather sewed her fingers to the bone, 
or have put her children into some institution and 
have “gone out.by the day.” How her “womanli- 
ness”’ should have been, or was, harmed any more 
by taking an independent business into her hands 
and managing it, than by going out to work twice 
as hard and hopelessly in a subordinate position, it 
is difficult to see. 

Very many women who must or who desire to 
earn their own livings have an artistic or a literary 
bent. They paint or write, find a market for their 
wares, and live happy in single blessedness and the 
enjoyment of their chosen vocations. The respect 
which they gain supplies to them the place of luxury 
and wealth, as it does to men in similar professions ; 
but if money be wanted, and a woman have the 
steady judgment and clear head to handle business 
affairs with pleasure and profit, it ought to be con- 
sidered just as suitable for her to go into business 
for herself as it would be considered for her brother. 
Yet out of 524 women-graduates from colleges but 
a single merchant is reported. A dozen different 
occupations claimed the other 523. 

It is true that the dress of women is hardly suited, 
as yet, to the needs of a mercantile life, in which 
every muscle and every faculty should have full 
and unrestrained liberty; but, as it is needed, a 
reform in this direction will surely come. Voltaire 
said that it was unreasonable to look for as great a 
degree of energy ina womanasinaman. “ Energy 
is quite as much a physical as a mental product.” 
Until the physical frame of woman is allowed to 
develop its full strength, which the present style of 
her dress renders impossible, nobody can tell how 
much energy she will have. This quality is more 
essential to success in business than, perhaps, any 
other single one. There is little doubt but that 
women have energy enough, let it but develop. 
The main consideration is that a business career is 
as yet considered hardly suitable for an educated 
woman, and she is almost never, however conspicu- 
ous may be her natural fitness for it, taught to look 





forward to honorably distinguishing herself in it. 
This ought not to be so. 








THE BOYS’ FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
By Martie B. Banks. 


¥* sometimes happens that there are in one neigh- 
borhood seven or eight boys who are favored 
with many advantages at home and at school, but 
for whose leisure evenings an older friend wishes 
to provide some form of entertainment that shall 
not only give present occupation and enjoyment, 
but shall furnish help and instruction for future use. 

A pleasant and profitable line of study and amuse- 
ment may be pursued by uniting the boys in a sort of 
club, letting them choose one country after another 
to explore, and then assisting them to find out all 
about each one. In this way travel, history, and 
biography may all be touched upon; and most boys 
have an undeniable taste for that kind of intelli- 
gence, as well as a good store of information with 
which to begin. The country and the special man- 
ner in which it is to be taken up must be decided 
upon, the arrangements made, and the subjects 
given out before each meeting. The leader may 
plan to do most of the talking, and present a sum- 
mary of the whole matter, leaving the boys to fill 
in the outline; or each one may contribute to the 
general fund, or each one have some part assigned 
to him on which he is to report, or different meth- 
ods may be employed for different portions of the 
same gathering. With the numerous books relat- 
ing to these points, there need be no lack of sources 
from which to seek material. To start on this tour 
of investigation, the route to be followed in order 
to reach a designated country should be marked 
out, and the journey set forth as graphically and 
accurately as possible. A map might be shown, or 
one might be drawn on a blackboard or on a large 
sheet of paper, while the mountains, rivers, lakes, 
cities, ete., might be put in with colored crayons or 
pencils. The places of interest, with their picture 
galleries, palaces, or temples, might be visited by 
having accounts written or read from books or 
papers, or simply told in an informal way. De- 
tails about the people, their appearance, their 
houses, food, occupations, government, education, 
and religion, with facts about the trees, animals, 
fruits, and flowers, may be treated after a similar 
fashion. 

Sometimes pictures should be exhibited or drawn 
in illustration; or it would be a good plan for the 
boys to bring all that they could collect, and paste 
them upon large cards, a card for each country. 
It would make variety, also, for each boy to write 
a letter from some specified spot, or to have each 
one say what might be seen in a street in some 
foreign city, to prove which young traveler had 
kept his eyes open the widest and had noticed the 
most. 

Occasionally a curiosity shop might be opened, 
and the boys be induced to get together as many 
queer things as possible peculiar to one land, with 
one boy acting as showman. A reception in cos- 
tume would be an attraction; or invitations issued 
for a feast or a festival, to be carried out in proper 
style, would meet with acceptance. Sometimes each 
boy will bring an article of food such as is eaten 
by the natives into whose habits he is prying, or 
have at hand various things with which to repre- 
sent the rites and ceremonies of their worship. 
The game of “ Illustrations * may be pressed into 
service by drawing or painting at the top of a sheet 
of papersome scene common to the place under con- 
sideration, and then sending the paper from one to 
another to have the interpretations written beneath. 
For some occasions the boys would like to describe 
by word or by pencil some object to be found in 
the country, and ask their companions to guess 
what it is; or they would delight in drawing arti- 
cles from a bag, and in being compelled to put 
their wits to work to tell for what they are in- 
tended. Perhaps they might enjoy playing the 
games of the country, besides. 

At other times short sketches, essays, extracts, 
poems, or stories in connection with the history, or 
concerning memorable events, or pertaining to the 
heroes, artists, authors, and scientific men, would 
be welcome; and the present condition of the coun- 
try, as learned from newspapers, should be men- 
tioned. Sometimes each boy would be glad to per- 
sonate some favorite character, and have his friends 
discover by questions and answers whom he has in 
mind; or let each boy relate an anecdote about 
somebody, omitting the name, so that, if possible, 
the subject of the narrative may be guessed. 








Once in a while novelty would demand the in- 
troduction of charades, depicting some scene or 
some action that would recall something that the 
members of the club had come across in their re- 
searches. The familiar game of “Twenty Ques- 
tions” can be made the means of imparting more 
knowledge in these directions. Item-matches, in 
which bits of information are tossed from side to 
side on the same principle as a spelling-match, 
would sometimes be in order, and would add much 
sprightliness to any meeting. It would be advisa- 
ble, too, to obtain scrap-books by handing round 
sheets of blank paper to be filled with clippings 
before some certain time, when they are to be 
brought back and tied together. It would be well 
occasionally for the boys to hunt yp questions for 
the others to answer, either at the next meeting or 
at the following one. 

After several countries have been gone over, an 
evening to be devoted to a general review may be 
called for, and questions, essays, recitations, debates, 
and other exercises may figure on this occasion. 
The game of “ Elements”’ may be made available 
for the performance by substituting the name of a 
country for the other words, and responding by the 
name of an animal, or a production, or something 
else belonging to that country. 

A stereopticon or a magic lantern exhibition 
suitable to the topic of the evening, with a lecture 
by an outsider, or by one of the boys, would be a 
valuable feature; and the hour’s diversion would 
come to a fitting close by a display of flags, coins, 
or stamps, or of some other collection dear to a 
boy’s heart, and by a chorus of national songs. 








PICKED UP. 


To restore the polish to tortoise shell, rub well 
with a mixture of rottenstone and sweet oil, and 
polish well with wash leather and plate powder. 





A pair of fishing-rods fastened to the wall, with 
an open fish basket and net suspended midway, 
makes a pretty decoration for the “ boys’ room.” 





A charming way to flavor custards is to beat 
fruit jelly with the whites of the eggs; red rasp- 
berry jelly and quince jelly are especially nice for 
this. 





A curious lamp may be made of any of the large, 
hollow sea-shells by filling with oil and a wick. It 
burns slowly, and does not give a very brilliant 
light, but as a curiosity it serves its purpose. 





Another odd lamp is a huge buffalo horn, filled 
with oil, the wick and burner protruding at the top, 
the whole being held upright by a Berlin iron ser- 
pentine frame, coiled around from the-top to the 
bottom of the horn, and shaped into a plaque, 
which hangs from the wall. 





A’ sachet for stockings is made of India silk, 
lined with white silk or satin, and consists of a 
straight piece open the full length, trimmed with 
lace, and drawn in at each end like a cracker, with 
ribbon. Bands of ribbon are fastened on at inter- 
vals, and tied in bows; those at the ends are stitched, 
as they are not intended to be untied. 





A certain village in Western Pennsylvania has 
been known for many generations as the purgatory 
of bad housekeepers. ‘To be a model housekeeper 
is the one ambition of its women. Although many 
of them are wealthy, very few have servants. 

“What I do myself is well done,” is their favor- 
ite maxim. Their houses are immaculately neat. 
The rooms are daily aired, swept, dusted, and then 
closed up, while the family live in the kitchen. 
The cupboards are full of lucent jellies and jams ; 
a new recipe creates a stir of excitement in the 
community only equaled by a new stitch in fancy- 
work. 

“It was years before we could give in to sewing- 
machines,” said a matron of the village, ‘ and even 
now we make all underclothing by hand.” 

A new-comer to the town, a woman of rare brill- 
iancy and sweetness of nature, was ostracized be- 
cause “her linen sheets were not hemstitched, and 
she bought her canned goods.” 

These women have no time for reading, music, 
travel, or social enjoyment. They are forced to re- 
main silent while their husbands or children dis- 
cuss any matter of general interest. Well-cooked 
viands and neat houses undoubtedly are good things, 
but they are not worth the sacrifice of a woman’s 
whole thoughts, life, and being. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


By Exza B. Gittincs. 


CHAPTER IL. 


. b bom Jeff, yer paw tuk it; an’ he’s gone to Cal- 

iforny, an’ won’t never come back. He’s 
ben a-threatenin’ to go, quite a spell back. An’ 
now I see what he was hangin’ on fur. “T'was to 
git that money. I've tried to make ye know ’t no 
good ever come of spyin’, an’ now ye’ve found out 
fer sure.” 

Jeff sat down on the edge of the bed, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“ Ok, maw, ye know I never meant to go back 
on ye ’f I’d s’posed he'd ’a’ tuk it. I'd ’a’ let him 
kill me first fore I’d’a’ done it ””—his sobs shaking 
the bed. 

“There now, Jeff, don’t take it to heart so. Yer 
maw didn’t mean to hurt ye so, honey. You didn’t 
mean no harm, and maybe I was some to blame 
fer bringin’ of ye up to b’lieve yer paw. I've tried 
not to let ye sense jest what yer paw was like, Jeff; 
but now you know, ’n’ ther ain’t no use makin’ any 
bones of it no longer. Come, chirk up now. ’Tain’t 
no use cryin’ fer spilt milk. Best way’s to wipe up 
the slop, an’ put in right smart licks to git more. 
Now yer paw’s gone, you’ve got to be a man an’ 
help me.” 

Those last words straightened Jeff up, mentally 
and morally. He never forgot them. They shaped 
his whole future life. The comfort of atonement 
for the wrong he had unwittingly done was in them. 
“ Be a man, to help mother.” That was his future 
watchword. 

So the subject of the money was dropped between 
them, and Nancy went on with her cooking and 
washing as before. Both she and Jeff, who tried 
so loyally to help her in all possible ways, had the 
hearty respect and sympathy of the miners. Not 
one of them would have said a rough word or done 
an improper act in their presence. And many a 
generous pile of wood and choice lot of wild game 
found its way mysteriously to her cabin door. 

In two years more she had accumulated another 
fund. Pete had not been heard of, and friends 
advised her to try pre-empting a ranch, on the 
ground of her being practically a widow and the 
head of afamily. She found one which suited her 
on the divide between Denver and Colorado City, 
which was then the capital of the State. She had 
no trouble in taking out the necessary papers, and 
all went well until, one morning, she discovered the 
foundation of a house on her claim, out of sight of 
her own cabin. She knew at once that this meant 
mischief—that some one had “ jumped” her claim. 
This proved true. Jake Small, a lazy, drinking 
fellow, who had been lounging about the neighbor- 
hood for some time, had become angry with her 
because she would not allow him about her’ house 
and tried her best to keep her boys away from him. 
Nancy had not lived for so many years a frontier 
life without knowing the danger to boys of such 
associations. It was her desire to rid them of all 
possible contact with such men as Jake that had 
led her to take this ranch. Here, she fondly 
hoped, she could rear them according to her own 
standard of morality. 

She taught them to hate a lie, to scorn money 
which they had not earned by faithful labor, and to 
shun as the pestilence a pack of cards, a plug of 
tobacco, a whisky bottle, a fiddle, and a prospect 
hole. 

This, then, was Jake’s revenge. Just a few 
months before the time which she had set to make 
proof of her claim he filed on it, and declared his 
intention of contesting her right on the ground that 
her husband was living, or that, at least, she had no 
proof to the contrary. Nancy was plucky, and 
determined to contest her claim to the bitter end. 
She meant to make sure of money enough to em- 
ploy a lawyer if necessary. She knew where was 
a ready market for charcoal, and, being familiar 
with the process of burning, decided to utilize in 
this way some of the fallen timber on her claim. 
Jake tried in every way to hinder her. He went 
one night and dug a vent in her pit, which in the 
morning she found reduced to ashes. Nancy pro- 


cured a good watch-dog and a gun, which latter she 
took good care to use in his hearing. Thereafter 
her coal-pits were unmolested. 

It was for this trial for her claim that she started 
on the journey with which our story opens. 

The days of their mother’s absence passed swiftly 





to the boys, with no unusual events to mark their 
flight. The weather continued fine until the morn- 
ing of the fifth day, when a light snow covered the 
ground. Seeing this, Jeff and Billy made short 
work of their never elaborate toilets, and, without 
a thought of breakfast, ran out to look for rabbit 
tracks. Their eyes glistened as they saw how they 
crossed and recrossed each other in the newly fallen 
snow, extending in every direction as far as the eye 
could follow. Jeff called Grip, and was about to 
start immediately upon the hunt, when Billy re- 
minded him of breakfast. 

“Thet's so!” said Jeff; “an’ we ain’t ben to see 
the pit yet. I say, Billy, you make the fire an’ 
put on the coffee b’iler an’ slice the bacon an’ git 
the dishes out, while I go’n’ look atthe pit. Ther’s 
biscuit enough left over from supper. I'll be back 
in a jiffy. We've got to rustle lively if we git any 
rabbits to-day. The sun’s jest ready to bust through 
the clouds now, an’ the snow won’t last long. I’d 
set a heap of store by havin’ a right hot rabbit 
stew for maw if she comes this evenin’.” 

Billy decided to go a step further in the art of 
housekeeping than he had ever been before. He 
fried the bacon; and by the time Jeff returned 
from the pit, breakfast was steaming on the table, 
their bed was made up (with the corners of the 
blanket zigzag and the surface somewhat hum- 
mocky, it is true), and long broom-strokes on the 
dusty floor showed an attempt at sweeping. Break- 
fast and the other chores hastily dispatched, they 
started on their hunt, and by noon had possession 
of six fat “cotton-tails,” with which they started 
forhome._ . ' 

The snow was now nearly gone, and the sun 
shining bright and warm as only a Colorado sun 
knows how to shine in winter. They had taken 
but a few steps toward home when they heard a 
cry, like that of a little child, which seemed to 
come from a scrub oak thicket a few rods distant. 

Both boys stopped suddenly and looked about. 

“ Listen !” 

“There ’tis again, Jeff. Sounds like a little gal 
eryin’, but they ain’t no children hereabouts as I 
knows on. What do you reckon it kin be ?” 

“Dunno, ’nless it’s a wildcat. They hollers 
mighty like a baby, ye know. ’Sh—hear it? I 
‘low that’s what ’tis, ’n’ no mistake.” 

Jeff peered through the underbrush. He clutched 
Billy’s arm and pointed in the direction of the oak 
thicket. 

“See!” he whispered. ‘ There’s its tail movin’ 
along the ground. If I had the gun I could fetch 
it, sure!” 

“J kin git it, Jeff, in a few minutes, if you can 
keep track of the critter while I'm gone.” The 
hunting instinct in these frontier boys was stronger 
than fear. 

“All right, Bill; hurry! He’s goin’ t’other way 
now ’—watching the gray tail as it moved along 
the ground. 

Billy turned to go, but Jeff caught him suddenly 
by the shoulder. 

“T done forgot, Bill, maw told us not to tech the 

un.” 

“But she didn’t ‘low we'd see a wildcat, Jeff. 
I don’t reckon she’d care—just this once.” 

“No, Billy ; I went back on maw once, an’ you 
know what come of it. I'll never do it agin, not 
fer all the wildcats in natur.” 

“Look! he’s comin’ this way. I reckon we'd 
better make tracks fer home, seein’s we ain’t got 
no gun.” 

“Sho! we couldn’t get home ’fore he’d ketch us. 
He smells these rabbits of ourn. Let's drop one on 
the groun’ fer him, an’ circle roun’ and git on that 
pint of rock up thar whar we kin look down ’n’ see 
him. I never seen a real live wildcat.” 

“ Darst we ?”’ 

“’Course we darst. We could git home easy 
afore he’d finished the rabbit, an’ Grip wouldn’t let 
him tech us noway.” 

From the point of rock the boys looked down 
into the hollow, and saw, not a fierce wildcat devour- 
ing the rabbit they had left for him, but a little girl 
in a dark brown cloak and hood, with a tippet of 
gray fur loosened in such a manner that one end 
trailed upon the ground as she walked. This they 
had mistaken for the tail of a wildeat! She kept 
up a pitiful wail as she wandered aimlessly about, 
and now they could distinctly hear her ery, “ Mam- 
ma ! mamma!” 

“ My cracky !” ejaculated Bill. 

“Sho, now! The pore little gal’s lost! Whar 
could she hev come from, anyway?” And Jeff 
scrambled hurriedly down from the rocks, followed 
by Billy and Grip. Going up to the child he asked : 





“ What's the matter, little gal? Can’t ye find 
yer maw? Where'd ye lose her?” 

The child turned at the sound of his voice, and, 
seeing two roughly clad boys begrimed with char- 
coal, a big black dog, and a bunch of dead rabbits, 
uttered a scream, and fled from them so fast that 
she tripped and fell headlong in the underbrush. 

“She’s skeered of the dog, Bill. You stay thar 
with Grip while I go help ’er up.” 

“You no need to be afeard, little gal; the dog 
won’t hurt you,” said Jeff, stooping to raise her. 

She turned on him two great, tear-filled eyes, 
with a look as of a hunted animal at bay, and 
sobbed piteously, “I want my mamma!” 

“I’m a-goin’ to help ye find yer maw, little gal, 
so don’t ye cry. You jest come with Billy an’ me, 
and we'll take keer of ye till yer maw comes.” 

The child shaded her eyes with one hand, and 
looked earnestly into Jeff's face. His brown eyes 
were full of tender pity in spite of their grimy set- 
ting. A faint smile broke over her face. Drawing 
a sigh of relief, she put her dimpled white hand in 
his black one. 


“T like you. Hal’s a bad boy,” she said. 

“ Who is Hal?” 

“Hal’s a berry bad boy!” That was all she 
would say. 


She took a few steps forward, and stumbled again. 

“ Why, the pore little thing’s clean beat out. I 
ain’t nowise fit to tech ’er,” glancing dubiously 
from his blackened clothes to her dainty apparel, 
“but I reckon I’ll have to. Here, little gal, let me 
tote you.” 

Taking her in his arms with awkward tenderness, 
he called to Billy to follow, and so they returned to 
the cabin. In vain they questioned her as to how 
she came to be in the woods alorie, where she lived, 
ete. She would only reiterate that Hal was bad, 
and she wanted mamma. 

‘You go out to the road, Bill, an’ see if you ken 
see anybody round. Might be possible some one 
was camped there for dinner, and the little gal 
strayed off from’em. I'll skin a rabbit ’n’ git din- 
ner while ye’re gone.” 

Setting his charge in the middle of the bed—the 
cleanest place he could find—Jeff soon had a crack- 
ling blaze in the fireplace, and was ready to begin 
dinner. 

The little lady began to tugat her bonnet strings. 
“Take it off, p’ease,” she said. 

“Jest you wait till I wash my hands. 
ain’t fit to tech such purty fixin’s.”’ 

This done, he managed, clumsy fashion, to take 
off her wraps. ~ 

“Fank 00, boy,” she said, sweetly, and, slipping 
down from the bed, stood before the fire holding 
out her hands to the grateful warmth. Jeff watched 
her spellbound. He had never seen anything so 
beautiful. 


They 








A NEW FAIRYLAND. 


By Liviian W. Berrs. 


| WISH you had all known Chub. That was 

not his real name, but he never heard any other 
except when his mamma was very stern. Chub 
lived in a big house in the city, where the windows 
looked out on Central Park. The house where 
Chub lived had no stairs, no yard, and no really, 
truly back door. It was a very beautiful house, 
and only people who had a good deal of money 
could live there. 

Chub had little neighbors upstairs and down- 
stairs, but they never met except when they were 
taken by their nurses out into the Park. No doubt 
you have heard of apartment-houses ; and it was in 
one of these that Chub lived. There were as many 
rooms on one floor as there is usually in a whole 
house ; and Chub never had a bump on his fore- 
head from falling down stairs, for, as I said, there 
were no stairs. When Chub went up and down he 
went in the elevator, sitting on a lovely velvet 
cushion. He was a great favorite with the elevator 
boy; and after he grew big enough to stand alone 
the elevator boy used to let him keep his hand on 
the rope, so Chub thought he ran the elevator. 

Chub was a real boy; he drove a goat-carriage 
every day in the Park, always waiting, if the two 
black goats were engaged, until the little boy or girl 
who had hired them had had their ride. He rode 
on the gray donkey’s back every fine afternoon as 
long as he was in the Park. The Park carriages 
were Chub’s own; so devoted were each of the 
fat, good-natured drivers that Chub always sat be- 
tween Catherine, his nurse, and the driver, holding 
the ends of the reins. This June, Chub told the 
goats, the donkey, the monkeys, and whispered it 
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to the elephants in the Park, that he was going to 
the seashore. When he told Mr. Mulligan, the 
fattest and jolliest of the Park carriage-drivers, he 
looked at him in astonishment, and said: “Shure, 
me bi, we can’t spare ye! ‘Deed, it’s a quare 
place this ’ill be widout yer blissed face.’ 

“But you must, Mr. Mulligan, ’cause I must go 
away this year, the doctor says—away for a change 
of air, you know.” 

“Well, if ye find the place where the air is 
betther nor it is here, ’twon’t be this side o’ 
heaven ; and it’s blackness ye’d lave behin’ ye if 
that was yer imagate distination. It’s me hope 
we'll see more of each other there nor we have 
here, me bi; but I’m quite willin’ to wait 'till ye’ve 
had a chance here to show what ye can do. It’s 
big hopes I have for ye, wid yer warm heart and 
gentle ways. It’s sunshine ye’ll make for all about 
ye,” and Mr. Mulligan patted Chub on the top of 
his head. Chub knew what sunshine meant, and 
that all that Mr. Milligan said was full of love, 
even if it puzzled him. 

“So ye’re goin’ away, me bi? Well, will yees 
kindly tell me what John Mulligan will do when 
ye take yer bonny head out of the Park? Do ye 
know that Mrs. Mulligan will miss many a laugh 
when I can tell her no more of yer swate spaches ?” 
And Mr. Mulligan looked so forlorn that Chub de- 
cided at once that going to the seashore was very 
well, but leaving Mr. Mulligan without sunshine 
and Mrs. Mulligan without any laughs was really 
unpardonable, so he said, very decidedly : 

“ Well, really, Mr. Mulligan, I did not know I 
was so ’portant, and I will not go.” 

“Won't ye, really, Chub, me bi? Shure, I’m 
mighty feared yer mother will take ye,” sug- 
gested Mr. Mulligan, despondingly. 

A doubtful expression came into Chub’s face. 
He remembered bis very decided little mother had 
gone that very morning down town to finish her 
shopping—he heard her tell his papa so; and then 
he remembered he had heard talks about tickets 
and expressmen, and it began to look to Chub as if 
he had been rather fast to make a promise with- 
out speaking to his mother first. 

“Well, Mr. Mulligan, I will tell my mamma 
how badly you feel about my going ’way, and per- 
h-a-p-s she will think about it,” he added, doubtfully. 
Suddenly he thought of the poor people who were 
sent away in the country, and perhaps Mr. Mulli- 
gan could go with him. But, then, how could Mr. 
Mulligan be poor with those beautiful horses and 
that fine carriage, and then the lots of people who 
paid money to ride in thecarriage! Mr. Mulligan 
could probably 
go if he only 
were asked. 
“Perhaps you 
and Mrs. Mulli- 
gan could go 
with us,” Chub 
suggested, eager- 
ly. “It’s avery 
nice place ; miles 
and miles of 
beach ”—C hub 
had never been 
to the seashore, 
and had not 
the faintest idea 
what a _ beach 
was like—and 
waves, Mr. Mul- 
ligan, very high, most as high as—as that bush,” 
Chub added, cautiously, pointing to a bush about 
five feet high. 

“’Dade, it would give me pleasure to go wid ye, 
Chub. But phat would mesilf and Mrs. Mulligan 
do for vittles and drink if I marched mesilf away 
to the bache like that? It’s a sorry toime I’d be 
havin’ a-gettin’ another job. Shure, this is poor 
enough, but it kapes a roof over us and a bit in 
our mouth.” 

Chub’s face lost all its brightness. There was 
something wrong in Mr. Mulligan’s affairs that was 
entirely beyond his help. Mr. Mulligan saw he 
had made a mistake, and hurried on to say: 

“ Waves that high, is it! Shure, now, that must 
be a sight that would stir yer blood. Not a wave 
have I laid me eyes on since I left home—old Ire- 
land, I mane. Now, I shouldn’t wonder if ye’d be 
after going fishin’.” 

“Indeed I am, Mr. Mulligan. I am _ going fish- 
ing,” Chub cried, eagerly. “You, perhaps, would 
like me to bring you a fish and some shells, Mr. 
Mulligan,” urged Chub. 

“Ye may be sure I would, and as for Mrs. Mul- 











ligan, it’s beautiful things she’d be makin’ of thim 
same shells, Chub.” 

Chub danced with delight at the prospect of 
adding to the pleasures of Mr. and Mrs. Mulligan. 

“Don’t ye think of such a thing as staying at 
home, Chub, for don’t ye see that if ye don’t ¢o, 
sorra a fish or shell can ye bring me? And Mrs. 
Mulligan ‘ill be dependin’ on ye for the shells for 
the things she loves to be makin’. Good-by to 
yees, Chub, for if ye start to-morrow, as Catherine 
tells me, it’s not a mite o’ time ye’ll be havin’ to 
say good-by.” And Mr. Mulligan stretched out a 
hand big enough to crush the little, fat brown hand 
out of shape that lay so confidingly init. “Shure, 
there’s a load of country folks gettin’ out of cars, 
and I'll be tryin’ to get ’em, for it’s bad luck I had 
to-day, _entire- 
ly;” and, shak- 
ing Chub’s hand 
and patting his 
velvet cap affec- 
tionately, Mr. 
Mulligan mount- 
ed the driver’s 
seat and smiled 
into the face of 
the old gentle- 
man who carried 
a _- carpet-bag. 
Chub stood still 
till he saw the 
entire party fill- 
ing Mr. Mulli- 
gan’s carriage, 
with the old gen- 
tleman and the 
carpet-bag beside Mr. Mulligan, drive off, and, dane- 
ing on his toes, he screamed, “ Good-by, Mr. Mulli- 
gan! I won’t forget the fish or shells.” 

The next morning Chub looked anxiously out of 
the window for Mr. Mulligan, hoping to get a 
glimpse of him before he started; but Mr. Mulligan 
had driven away with a party of girls from a school 
in the neighborhood before Chub had his break- 
fast. That evening, just as the sun was setting, 
Chub caught his first glimpse of the ocean through 
a sleepy pair of eyes—too sleepy to notice the glory 
of color in the clouds and ocean, or the people who 
sat in groups watching them. 

But the next morning Chub and Catherine had 
the beach to themselves for two hours. Chub had 
gathered and piled hundreds of shells along the 
shore, meaning to put them all in his cart and take 
them to the hotel after breakfast. Every shell 
was beautiful; the plainest clam-shell was worth 
picking up, for Mrs. Mulligan was to have a big 
cartload, and Chub thought he could not be satis- 
fied with less than six cartloads; so the piles grew 
along the beach until breakfast time. Chub was so 
busy that he did not notice how much nearer the 
water was to the piles of shells than when he began, 
and went to breakfast planning how many more 
shells he would gather after breakfast. He was 
full of joy as he left the piazza and ran toward the 
beach. But what could have happened! Not a 
pile of shells to be seen! But about three feet away, 
as the waves washed in and out, you could see them 
dislodge a shell or two from little piles in the water. 
Chub was amazed! and somewhat indignant that 
any one should have moved his piles of shells out 
into the water where he could not reach them. 
Chub could have waded out, but he and his mamma 
had an understanding that he should wade only 
when she was with him. So of course there was 
nothing to be done. Catherine was as amazed as, 
and much more indignant than, Chub, and medi- 
tated vengeance on a boy in knickerbockers who 
stood further down the beach trying to launch a 
miniature yacht against the waves. Just then 
Chub’s pretty mamma came down and sat on the 
beach under a pretty lace parasol. Chub, with 
flaming cheeks, told her about the big boy who 
put his shells in the water. But when she told him 
that the water had been creeping nearer and nearer 
the shore for six hours, and that if he had noticed 
he would have seen it creeping nearer and nearer, 
further and further in on the beach, and that in a 





DISAPPOINTMENT. 


‘little more than an hour it would creep as softly 


back and leave his shells scattered, or perhaps some 
of the piles would only lose their top shells, and he 
would find them easily, Chub was filled with won- 
der; and when his wise mamma put a stick in the 
sand and told him to watch the water come up to 
it, and pass, so that he could play ‘twas the master 
of a sunken boat, and wade out and bring the ves- 
sel in, Chub was wildly excited. His mamma tied 
a bit of red ribbon from her belt on the stick, which 





made it more than ever like a mast. The water 
crept nearer and nearer, touched it, passed it, and 
still crept on up the beach. Chub’s mamma took 
off his shoes and stockings, and Chub waded bravely 
in, rescued the stick and flag in triumph, and re- 
turned to his mamma wildly happy. Just as his 
mamma told him, his piles of shells, only slightly 
disturbed, were on the beach when the tide went 
out. 

This was but one of the thirty or more happy 
mornings Chub passed on the beach. Shells that 
were beautiful when Chub first saw them he 
learned were not the kind Mrs. Mulligan could use 
in her shell-work. He collected carefully a few 
each day, which his mamma assorted and packed 
for him in a box. Long before Chub was ready, 
the time came to go home, and his papa had come 
down to stay three days. The last day Chub was 
to go fishing with his papa, and catch a fish to 
take home to Mr. Mulligan. Chub found two 
fishes on his hook just as he began to get tired, and 
his father thought it would be a good idea for 
Chub, now that he had the fish, to leave it with 
him in the boat, while Chub took his mamma home. 
Somehow the cool, quiet room in the hotel seemed 
very attractive to Chub; and when mamma sat in 
her pretty chair near the window, in a wrapper 
trimmed with soft lace, Chub crept into her arms; 
and somehow his fish had grown so large that they 
had to get the big elephant to haul the cart to Mr. 
Mulligan in which they put the fish. Chub was 
on mamma’s lounge when he woke up, and it was 
a great surprise not to find Mr. Mulligan looking 
at the big fish. Chub went down to meet his papa, 
and insisted on carrying home his own fish. After 
a good deal of hunting he found an old pail, and 
when his papa put the fish and water into the pail 
Chub started for the hotel, where the fish were to 
be packed in ice and sent to Mulligan by express. 
Chub was supremely happy as he started with his 
fishing-pole over his shoulder and his pail in his 
hand. He hurried along the beach, and had 
nearly reached the hotel, when he thought he 
would take another look at those lovely fish. The 
bottom was nearly out of the pail, and the last 
drops of water were fast disappearing! Where 
were the fish ? 

Chub had hardly left his papa when the bottom 
had dropped out of the pail, and the poor fish had 
fallen on the white, hot sand. The boy in the 
knickerbockers had seen them as he came along 
the beach, picked them up, and threw them back 
into the water. 

Chub was heart-broken. There was his promise to 
Mr. Mulligan, and now there was no time to catch 
any more. If he had only listened to his papa, they 
could have gone with his papa’s fish in the creel. 

Catherine came running along the beach, and 
cried: “Come, Chub, me darlint! sure, ye'll be 
glad when ye get to the hotel, to be sure.” Chub, 
half crying, and yet filled with curiosity, for Cather- 
ine was trembling and half laughing and crying, 
hurried to his mamma’s favorite corner of the 
piazza, and there stood Mr. Mulligan, with his hat 
in his hand, and Mrs. Mulligan, in a bright bonnet, 
just behind him ! 

Chub stood still for one moment, and then, 
throwing the bottomless pail over the railing, he 
grasped Mr. Mulligan’s hand, while he asked again 
and again, “ How did you find me ?” 

A puzzled expression rested on Mr. Mulligan’s 
face a moment, but he answered, “ Shure, yer let- 
ther told me how tocome.” It was now Chub’s turn 
to be surprised. Chub’s mamma smiled and said, 
“Chub, mamma wrote a letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mulligan to come down and stay for a week in the 
cottage papa bought, and we are going over there to 
stay. Mr. Mulligan can catch his own fish, and 
you can go with him.” 

Chub waited no longer, but, dragging Mr. Malli- 
gan by the hand, and followed by Mrs. Mulligan 
and Catherine, he hurried to the cottage down the 
beach. 

Well, I still believe in fairyland after seeing Mr. 
Mulligan, Mrs. Mulligan, and Chub live that week 
on Cresson Beach. The old fairyland had only 
princess and princes and children; but this fairy- 
land had a big, warm-hearted Irishman and his wife, 
and a loving little boy. The fairy wand was a 
pretty mother’s generous love, tipped by a wealthy 
papa’s purse ; but Chub’s faithfulness to his friends 
made this fairyland possible. 








Where we are ignorant, God is wise; where we 
stand blindly in the dark, He is in the light.—{ Phil- 
lips Brooks. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 
““'The church that is in their house.””—1 Cor. xvi., 19. 


ha dealing with Old Testament narratives, the 

moral difficulties which often present themselves 
to thoughtful minds are greatly enhanced, if they 
are not almost entirely produced, by two circum- 
stances. In the first place, the narratives them- 
selves are exceedingly brief; we know very little 
about the causes which have led to the events de- 
scribed, or the conditions under which those events 
took place. The historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are simply annals; they do not treat history 
philosophically ; for the most part the writers ex- 
press neither approval nor disapproval of the occur- 
rences which they describe ; their language, too, is 
not only brief, but it is the language of a past period, 
in which events are described by methods unusual 
in our own time. In the second place, we are al- 
most wholly ignorant of the mental and moral state 
of the people whose history we are reading. It is 
not enough, for instance, for us to know what the 
ark of God was, how it was constructed, and what 
were its purpose and function; we must also, by 
an act of historical imagination, put ourselves back 
into the atmosphere of the tenth century before 
Christ; we must understand the mental and moral 
status of the people; or we are not in a condition 
to understand the reasons which called for God’s 
providential dealing with them, as recorded in the 
incident which constitutes to-day’s lesson. If, in 
our time, a great piece of furniture from a church 
were being removed, and it were jostled and liable 
to fall with a crash, and some one accompanying it 
were to put up his hand and save it, it would be 
impossible for us to justify his being stricken down 
by death for this instinctive action as an offense. 
But we have no right to transfer an event from the 
atmosphere of the tenth century before Christ into 
the atmosphere of the nineteenth century after 
Christ, and treat that which occurred in the one 
epoch as though it occurred in the other. I shall 
not attempt in this article to transfer my readers to 
the stage on which the drama we are about to nar- 
rate took place, nor to explain to them the reasons 
for it; but, simply and briefly narrating the events 
themselves, I shall ask them to consider what moral 
lessons we may draw therefrom for our own instruc- 
tion. 

Up to the time of King David’s inauguration as 
king over Israel, the house of worship had been but 
a tent, and the ark of God, which stood as a repre- 
sentative of God to all Israel, and which in the Jewish 
worship served a purpose somewhat analogous to 
that served by the idol in pagan worship, was still 
at Kirjath-jearim. The law appointed a certain 
class—the Levites—to take charge of the tabernacle 
and of the sacred things belonging to and connected 
with it. As the ark was being brought up by David 
to be placed in Jerusalem in its future resting-place, 
Uzzah, who was not a Levite, put forth his hand to 
steady it, and was smote down and instantly died. 
David, and presumptively all that were with him, 
were struck with awe. His purpose was for the 
time abandoned, and the ark was left in a private 
house, probably near at hand. It remained there 
for three months; peculiar blessings came upon 
the house ; the report thereof was carried to David ; 
he recovered from his fear, and completed the re- 
moval. As it was brought to the city which he had 
selected for his capital, David threw off his royal 
apparel, put himself with the priests, and, in the 
exuberance of his enthusiasm, joined in their sacred 
dance at the head of the sacred procession. These 
are the three incidents ; and whatever difficulty may 
attend their historic interpretation, the application 
of their moral lesson to our own times is not difficult. 

I. Reverence is an essential element in true relig- 
ion. There is such a thing as godly fear. This 
godly fear, this reverence, is violated not only by 
the profane and the infidel, but often by the relig- 
ious and the worshipful. There is justice in the criti- 
cism of Matthew Arnold, who complains of theolo- 
gians that they talk about God as though he were 
their next-door neighbor, and they knew all about 
his affairs. Who has not heard in the prayer-meet- 
ing, and sometimes in the pulpit, a familiarity of 
address to God that bordered upon the profane and 
passed the borders of reverent decorum? I hardly 
know how any one can attend the meetings of the 
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Salvation Army, or read the accounts of them, and 
not wish that there was some power or prophecy 
that might teach anew the lesson that was taught 
by the awful blow that fell upon Uzzah. In more 
subtle and delicate ways this same spirit of irrever- 
ence is manifested. Men, unauthorized and un- 
called, rush in to defend the ark of God, that needs 
no defending; they talk of the truth and the Gos- 
pel as though they were in peril and must be pro- 
tected; they talk of religion and Christianity as 
though they were timid damsels who must be de- 
fended or they would perish before the shafts of 
infidelity ; they seem to imagine that the chief 
function of the pulpit is to justify the ways of God 
to men. All this is the product of a spirit border- 
ing on spiritual self-conceit and self-assurance. God 
does not need to be justified ; truth does not need 
to be defended ; the Gospel does not need to be put 
behind breastworks. Christianity is to save us; we 
are not to save Christianity. God can take care of 
his own ; he does not need that his own should take 
care of him. Our business is not to defend the 
truth, but to use it; not to maintain the Gospel, but 
to proclaim it; not to preserve Christianity, but to 
intrust ourselves to its preserving power. 

II. The ark of God was the representative of 
Jehovah to the pious Jew. God in the household : 
this is the most sacred of all blessings, the highest 
and supremest blessing. The first Christian churches 
were churches in households; the first converts 
broke their bread, and praised God, and took coun- 
sel one with another from house to house. Paul in 
his letters to the Romans and to the Corinthians 
sent messages to the churches that were in house- 
holds. There may be reasons in the creed of the 
church or in the character of its members which 
prevent my reader from uniting with it; whether 
these reasons are adequate or not it is for him to 
judge, and to his own master he standeth or falleth. 
But there is no possible reason, no conceivable rea- 
son, why he should not set up a church in his own 
household ; why he should not gather his children 
and wife, at morning or night, or both, for prayer 
of penitence and of thanksgiving ; and if he cannot 
find in his own heart adequate feeling, or put upon 
his own lips words adequate to express it, he can 
easily find in books of devotion that which will ex- 
press the feeling which he possesses and will inspire 
a deeper feeling. To-day every household may be 
a house of Obed, having the ark of God reposing 
under its roof. 

III. To David’s thought the highest office was 
the office of priest, because the priests seemed to 
stand nearest to Jehovah. So, when the ark was 
coming into his capital, he dropped his royal robes 
and for the time took his place with the priests, 
joining with them in their pious exultation. The 
Bible is not afraid of religious enthusiasm ; it stirs, 
and stimulates, and excites enthusiasm. It bids us 
be fervent, that is, burning, in spirit; it reminds 
us that of our Lord it was said, “The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up ;” it records his answer to 
the Pharisee who would have him rebuke the en- 
thusiasm of his followers, “If these should hold 
their peace, the stones would immediately cry out ;” 
and it records the enthusiasm of David, who count- 
ed it not an unworthy act of homage for him to lay 
aside his kingship and dance before all the people 
at the head of the procession, as the expression of 
his exuberant joy that God had consented to make 
the capital which the king had chosen a divine 
dwelling-place. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
BRINGING HOME THE ARK. 
By Emtty Huntineton MILuer. 


HILDREN who love and honor their parents 
sometimes fail to please them, either because 








they do not understand their wishes or because 


they do not stop to think. The other day I was 
walking with some friends in a garden, when a 
little child picked a rare and beautiful flower and 
brought it to her father. “Oh, my child,” said the 
father, “I am sorry you pieked that flower ; it is 
very rare and costly, and I wanted to preserve the 
seed.” The child looked grieved and disappointed. 
She wanted to please her father, but she should 
have stopped to consider. Perhaps this simple 
illustration will help us to understand the mistake 
David made when he first undertook to bring the 
ark of the Lord home to Jerusalem, to the fortress 
of Zion, where he lived. While Saul was king the 
people scarcely thought about the ark. They were 
glad to get it back from the Philistines, but they 
left it year after year in the house of Abinadab, at 





Kirjath-jearim, where it had first been taken, and 
it was almost forgotten. When David was estab- 
lished in his kingdom, and had taken possession of 
his strong fortress, he thought he should like to 
have the ark there with him. It was very precious, 
and ought to be in a safe place; so he called the 
chosen men of Israel together, and they went up— 
a band of thirty thousand men, soldiers, to get the 
ark. They chose a new cart, drawn by oxen, to 
bring it in, and two of the sons of Abinadab drove 
the oxen, while the king and the people sang songs 
of rejoicing, and played upon harps and _psalteries 
and cornets, and all kinds of instruments. They 
were very glad, and thought they were showing 
honor to God by bringing home the ark of his cov- 
enant. They did not stop to remember that God 
had said this ark that was called by his name was 
to be treated as a very holy thing; that it was 
always to remind them of the presence of the holy 
God; that only the priests were to touch it, and 
when it was to be moved, the priests were to carry 
it by poles put through the golden rings on the 
sides. It was never to be treated as a common 
thing, or moved except as God directed. The peo- 
ple had forgotten all this, and as the cart went jolt- 
ing along, the oxen stumbled ; Uzzah put out his 
hand to hold the ark, and instantly he fell down 
dead. The songs and the music stopped, the people 
were terrified, and David was afraid of God. He 
said, “ How shall I bring the ark of God home to 
me ?”’ So, instead of bringing it to Zion, they turned 
aside and left it in the housejof Obed edom. There 
it stayed three months, but instead of death and 
trouble it brought blessing and prosperity, for the 
Lord blessed this good man, and all his household, 
and everything he had. When King David heard 
this, he understood that if he wished to honor the 
Lord he must be careful to do it in the way God 
had directed. He prepared a tent for the ark like 
the tabernacle which the Lord had directed Moses 
to make, and then he sent for the priests and bade 
them sanctify themselves, and he himself laid aside 
his armor and his kingly robes, and put on gar- 
ments of fine linen, and so they went once more to 
bring home the ark. First they offered a sacrifice 
for the sins of the people, and then the Levites took 
up the ark, carrying it on their shoulders by the 
staves, as the Lord had directed, and so, with sing- 
ing and music, they brought it to the tent which 
was pitched for it in the city. They offered sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving and praise, and King David 
gave the singers a beautiful song which he had 
written, beginning, “ Give thanks unto the Lord, call 
upon his name, make known his deeds among the 
people, sing unto him, talk ye of all his wondrous 
works.” The last verse is, “ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, forever and ever.” And all the 
people said amen, and praised the Lord. King 
David gave every one a present of bread and 
meat and wine. And so the ark of the Lord was 
safely set in the tent, with a great company of 
priests to attend to it to offer sacrifices, to read the 
law, and to lead the people in prayer and praise. 








JOHN NEWTON. 


By tHE Rev. Epwarp Payson Trruuneg, D.D. 


Ht pgm a marble in the church of St. Mary Wool- 
worth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, Lom- 
bard Street, London, you may read this inscription : 


“ John Newton, Clerk, once an Infidel and Libertine, 
a servant of slaves in Africa, was, by the rich merey of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, 
enero and appointed to preach the faith he had 
ong labored to destroy, Near 16 years at Olney in 
Bucks ; And — years in this chureh.” 


This epitaph was prepared by himself, the blank 
of which, preceding the “years,” should be filled 
with “28.” “And I earnestly desire,” he further 
says, “that no other monument, and no inscription 
but to this purport, may be attempted for me.” 

A sinner saved by grace! wishing only this 
record—“ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 
A monumental testimony, in that salvation, to the 
invincibility of divine and loving purpose. - “ That 
in me first,” said St. Paul, “Jesus Christ might 
show forth all long-suffering for a pattern to them 
who hereafter should believe in him to life everlast- 
ing.” John Newton might have said the same, 
and the facts would have emphasized it. 

Sometimes persons, in portraying their lives of 


remarkable contrasts, from obscurity to exaltation, 
from poverty to competence, from sin to rectitude, 
essay the art of the painter. They form a somber 
background, that, upon its surfaee, the prominent 
figures and the light may appear more vivid. It 
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has the effect of coming out from the dense forest 
into the open expanse, the clear heavens still 
more clear above our heads, and the earth more 
smiling at our feet, because of the gloomy path we 
have traversed. The temptation to exalt grace at 
so needless an expenditure sometimes proves too 
strong a temptation even for the devout heart. He 
feels it all, and to him the wonderful transitions 
are all truth. They have been from darkness to 
midday, from sin to salvation, from death to life. 
We can afford to be gentle toward what to some 
may seem exaggeration. The latter see only the 
picture on the canvas; the saved soul sees it in the 
light of a new and transcendent experience. 

No such apology, I think, is needed for what 
might be called the “ Confessions of John Newton.” 
They were made to his friend Richard Cecil, made 
as one feels it due to show the unlimited grace of 
God to the chief of sinners. When John Newton 
wrote the hymn, 


“ Amazing grace! How sweet the sound ! 
That saved a wretch like me !” 


he meant it, for he felt it. I think I can see him 
now, with bowed head, smiting his breast as he ex- 
claims, “ Like me! like me!” Not more sincerely 
did the Psalmist praise God who had “ brought 
him up out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set his feet upon a rock, and established his 
goings, and put a new song in his mouth,” than 
did this man, plucked as a brand from the burn- 
ing. 

tt the day has been dark, and at eventide the 
sun breaks through and paints the west in tints of 
glory, and floods the landscape, we shall not won- 
der if the light that rests on meadow and stream 
was to us more beautiful than ever before. While 
heaven need gather no joy from the contrasts of 
earth, I have no doubt that its rest will be sweeter 
that here so many of us have trudged a weary pil- 
grimage. 

Even if we deem ourselves familiar with the life 
of Newton, it will do no harm to retrace it, as illus- 
trating what is sometimes called “ irresistible grace.” 

I once stood at Portsmouth, England, overlook- 
ing the naval station there, my gaze and thoughts 
chiefly occupied by the sight of Nelson’s old flag- 
ship, “ The Victory.” How peaceable she appeared 
as she lay in that quiet harbor, a training-school 
ship of the English navy! Who would imagine 
that those open ports had so often belched fire, 
her sides been scarred, her sails torn by wind and 
shot, her decks blackened and slippery with car- 
nage; how frequently she had met the mightiest 
storms of sea and mightiest shocks of battle! She 
lies there under the old flag whose cross and field 
mean for her now only peace. So one reading the 
calm measures of Newton’s hymns, and associating 
him with the sanctuary, would little imagine in the 
days of Olney and St. Mary’s the John Newton of 
earlier years. 

There were many facts in Newton’s life that 
might justly present him in his hymns—as he was 
in his preaching and entire manner—a recipient of 
abounding mercy; for he never got beyond the 
helpful memory of his past. That is one reason, I 
think, of the popularity and general use of Newton’s 
hymns. Few of us get beyond the sense of the 
appropriateness of confession, beyond the apprecia- 
tion of grace as our want. He who expresses our 
own idea will always find a welcome in our pres- 
ence. We may not have been as guilty as was 
John Newton, but as redeemed sinners our prayers 
and praises strike, with varying loudness, the same 
strain. 

In this respect, however, there was a marked 
difference between him and his associate, Cowper : 
the latter unable to rise to the full comprehension 
of redeeming grace, its height and depth and length 
and breadth; the other viewing his guilty past as 
furnishing all the more occasion for the boundless- 
ness of divine love, and as setting the key for his 
praise, now that his sins were washed away. 

Newton—as Cowper—was so unhappy as to lose 
his mother when he was in his early childhood, but 
seven years of age. He was not too young, how- 
ever, to receive the most helpful and lasting impres- 
sions of her piety. Feeble as she was in constitu- 
tion, probably anticipating her early removal and 
her child’s committal to other hands, she wisely 
foresaw that the most valuable bequest she could 
leave was a faithful religious influence. She was 
a believer in covenant grace—that the prayers of 
God’s people are as vials of precious odors that 
never lose their fragrance, everlasting memorials 
before God. 

There was a time in the Church of Christ when 





covenant promises were seized upon as among these 
unseen things which have a positive reality, sustain- 
ing the heart as they did that of David. In the 
faith of these Mrs. Newton lived and prayed and 
died. She consecrated her son to the ministry of 
the Gospel, and that consecration was registered in 
heaven. Through all the years of his after sinful 
wanderings it held as a chain, the one end linked 
in the eternal throne, the other fastened in his con- 
science. It was tried bv a hundred strains, but it 
never parted. When! surge after surge of sinful 
passion swept over him, and it seemed that spirit- 
ual life could no longer survive the tug, when the 
first calm moment came it was seen that, like hooks 
rie its grapple was still there, fixed in a sure 
e 


That accounts for the new power of Christian 
truth ever and anon warping him back from his 
sinful courses to reflection and prayer. He was 
never fully deserted of the Spirit of God. The life 
of John Newton isa sermon to all Christian parents, 
an exhortation to fidelity. 

His father was a seafaring man, the master of 
a ship trading chiefly between the ports of the Med- 
iterranean. He had been educated in a Jesuit col- 
lege in Spain, and appears to have taken little 
interest in the religious training of his boy. Within 
a year of his wife’s death he married a woman who 
apparently did not care to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the former wife. It was a relief to her to 
have the child out of the way; and he was put to 
school for two years, where he acquired the simplest 
rudiments and a little smattering of Latin. His 
main acquisitions were in the way of idle habits 
and a taste for low associates ; and by the time he 
was eleven he left school finally, and accompanied 
his father on his voyages for the four succeeding 
years. 

And this was not because Newton had not the 
instincts of a student, the independent, searching 
faculty that has made our eminent scholars. We 
shall see how that craving wrought in him with an 
eagerness and persistency manifested by few. 

It was ingrained depravity, a recklessness to 
wrong, a temper to sin that justified, for the time, 
any excess, and carried it all the while in connec- 
tion with truer impulses and some conscience 
toward God. He was one who never let his vir- 
tues get in the way of his enjoyments. This vari- 
able manner of life unfitted him for any steady 
occupation ; for when at fifteen he was secured a 
good situation at Alicante, Spain, he proved so in- 
attentive and worthless that he was discharged, 
and entered upon that roaming career which, with 
its most eventful experiences, continued for thirteen 
years, from 1742 to 1755. Dissolute as he was 
even in his boyhood—and I know of no point in 
that respect upon which his education had been 
neglected—he was not without religious conviction, 
frequently fasting and praying and returning to 
the Word of God; and we are told by Cecil that 
“he took up and laid aside a religious profession 
three or four different times before he was sixteen 
years of age.” 

I trace this career further, as furnishing a record 
of religious feeling maintained despite every effort 
to suppress it; a career checkered with all sorts of 
excesses, but in which the divine purpose steadily 
held, and in which at last grace conquered, and 
compelled him to the course to which his mother’s 
prayers, and the remembrance of her wish expressed 
so many years before, had bound him. 

Some one has spoken of Cowper’s life as a road- 
way of alternating ridges and depressions. It was 
not less so in the case of Newton; but these alter- 
nations were here of very different character. The 
heights were those of better desire, the intervening 
depths of transcendent wickedness. After he had 
lost his position at Alicante, he received and ac- 
cepted an offer to go to Jamaica. His passage was 
secured, and in three days’ time he was to sail. 
He took that opportunity to make a brief visit to 
relatives of his mother, in Kent. While there he 
became enamored with the daughter of his host, 
and when the three days of his furlough had ex- 
pired, with the same cheerful irresponsibility which 
had so far characterized him, he found himself so 
heart-bound as to extend the furlough to three 
weeks. As a matter of course the vessel sailed 
without him, and that was the end of the Jamaica 
project. Still, that event was to have a lasting in- 
fluence upon his future, the one sincere passion of 
his early days, his love for Mary Catlett—who at 
this time was but fourteen years of age—holding 
him through the seven succeeding years, and finally 
in 1750 drawing him back to her side, and, through 
his marriage with her, ending that wild career of 





dissipation and of sin in which he had so recklessly 
indulged. 

Very shortly after this; while, in sailor’s garb, 
walking about the docks, Newton was seized and 
impressed on board the “ Harwich,” and as war with 
France was at this time imminent, there was no 
way to procure his release. The most that could 
be done for him was to raise him, at his father’s 
intervention, to the rank of a midshipman—a po- 
sition which gave him the ability to be insolent and 
overbearing, an opportunity that he readily em- 
braced. Almost at the first point at which the 
vessel touched he deserted, was caught, put in 
irons and carried to Plymouth, where he was 
scourged as a deserter and remanded to the fore- 
castle to be the butt of ridicule and abuse by those 
whom he, in his brief authority, had maltreated. 
The ignominy made him desperate, and he grew 
sullen and profane. His mind was now prepared 
for anything, however vicious, for he had a short 
time before put himself under the teachings of 
Shaftesbury, and had become an avowed infidel. 
Exchanged to a vessel bound as a slaver to the 
coast of Africa, he was carried thither as a com- 
mon sailor, where he came near starving, and would 
have perished but for the portion of their food 
which the slaves secretly gave him. The wrath of 
his Portuguese master was aroused by reports that 
Newton was robbing him—a story without founda- 
tion, but none the less disastrous in its consequence 
upon his victim. The African wife of his master 
also conceived a hatred of him which vented itself 
in all sorts of indignities and even in personal 
violence. He seemed deserted of heaven and earth, 
and accepted it with savage sullenness. One can 
searce conceive of a more pitiable condition. All 
he possessed of clothing was that upon his person, 
and this was in such a condition that he says of it 
in his narrative: “Had you seen me, sir, then go 
by, so pensive and solitary, in the dead of night, to 
wash my one shirt upon the rocks, and afterward 
put it on wet, that it might dry upon my back, 
while I slept; had you seen me so poor a figure 
that when a ship's boat came to the island, shame 
often constrained me to hide myself in the woods 
from the sight of strangers; especially had you 
known that my conduct, principles, and heart were 
still darker than my outward condition—how little 
would you have imagined that one who so fully 
answered to the ‘hateful and hating one another’ 
of the Apostle was reserved to be so peculiar an 
instance of the providential care and exuberant 
goodness of God!” Yet in all this wretchedness 
he was employing the hours he could spare from a 
life which he himself characterizes as “vile and 
licentious,” studying Barrow’s Euclid, drawing the 
figures and problems with a stick upon the sand, 
and absolutely conquering the first six books in this 
primitive manner. 

Of his rescue after he had been transferred to 
another locality, on the Sherbre River, and, through 
the intervention of his father, started upon his way 
homeward, I have not the space to speak. With 
the main incidents of that voyage we are probably 
many of us familiar—the terrible storm that threat- 
ened to founder the vessel, and which aroused a 
still more dreadful tempest in Newton’s soul; so 
that amid the crashing of the thunder and the vivid 
darting of the lightning he became insensible to all 
without in the recurrence of those Scriptures that 
sounded as anathemas of heaven upon his guilty 
head; his despair, and finding a copy of Thomas 
i Kempis in the cabin and perusing it, and its pro- 
found impression upon him; his determination to 
quit his wicked life—with this we are familiar. 

Yet while this was succeeded by an undoubted 
change, it was nota thorough renewal. He needed 
a hand to lead him from remorse to repentance, 
from reformation to Christ. Even after his return 
to England and his marriage to Mary Catlett he 
re-embarked in the slave trade and made three 
voyages to Guinea to purchase slaves for the West 
Indies. It was six years after that dreadful storm 
that Providence brought him into association with 
a godly sea captain, who, fathoming his condition, 
led him to that self-renunciation which resulted in 
the full and unequivocal acceptance of Christ. 

Newton’s employment on land, as inspector of 
arriving ships, admitted time for the study of the 
languages, and four years later, after having passed 
through great extremities, in which he had occasion 
practically to learn the great offices of religion, he 
was admitted to the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land. His first settlement was at Olney, where we 
have seen him in his relations with Cowper, and in 
his production of the Olney Hymns. Of this col 
lection Cowper was the author of sixty-seven, Newton- 
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of over 150. Newton, in referring to his associa- 
tion with Cowper in this work, says that he is 
actuated by “a desire of promoting the faith and 
comfort of sincere Christians, though the principle 
was not the only motive to this undertaking. It 
was likewise intended as a monument to perpetuate 
the remembrance of an intimate and endeared 
friendship.” They who recall the patient, tender 
care with which he charged himself with the welfare 
of this friend can readily believe how largely this 
purpose, to give healthful occupation to the diseased 
mind, entered as a motive to his own participation. 

For fifteen years he remained the rector at 
Olney, and in 1779 he was transferred to the 
united parishes of St. Mary Woolworth and St. 
Mary Woolchurch in London. In this connection 
he faithfully performed the service of a minister for 
twenty-eight years ; so that, after so long a period of 
irreligion and sin, he was yet allowed to preach the 
Gospel for forty-three years—a service abundant in 
its fruits, and characterized by all the best and most 
gracious qualities of the Christian life. He died 
in harness, at the age of eighty-two. His whole 
converted life was an adoration of the mercy of 
God and of the sufficiency of redeeming grace ; 
the abundant witness to which we have in his 
hymns. 

A characteristic of Newton’s hymns is their sim- 
plicity and directness. He has no time to look 
about for descriptive terms and figures. Poetically— 
that is, judged solely by a poetical standard—they 
will scarcely compare with those of Watts, Wesley, 
or Cowper; but in their spirit and adaptedness 
they are equal to the contributions of any one of 
them. His thought goes at once to the heart of 
the petition he would present or of the praise he 
would offer. Note this in his addresses to his own 
soul : 

“ Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat;” 
- “Come, my soul, thy suit prepare;” 
“ Begone, unbelief, the Saviour is near.” 


His imagery in this latter is from his own occu- 
pation, as well as suggestive of the disciples’ ex- 
perience : 


“ With Christ in the vessel I smile at the storm.” 


There is also the quaintness at times that reminds 
one of George Herbert; an employment of common 
terms and modes of thought, as in the hymn— 


“J prayed the Lord that I might grow,” ete. 
The familiar hymn— 
“ Behold the throne of grace—”’ 


is one of those exhortations to prayer in which 
Newton abounds. In our own collection there are 
four of these, the staple hymns of prayer-meetings. 
They indicate the author’s remarkable faith in this 
respect, and cover almost all our oceasions for peti- 
tion. “In everything by prayer and supplication 
let your wants be made known unto God.” In 
commenting upon this hymn, the author of the 
book entitled “ English Hymns” refers to a placard 
which had been placed in Newton’s chureh in 
Lombard Street: “ A young man, having come to a 
considerable fortune, desires the prayers of the 
congregation, teat he may be preserved from the 
snares to which it exposes him.” “If this man 
had lost a fortune,” said Newton, “ the world would 
not have wondered to see him put up such a bill, 
but this man has been better taught.” In the same 
category we ought to recall that other hymn of 
Newton’s— 
“ Jesus, who knows full well 
The prayers of every saint,” 


founded on the appeal of the widow to the unjust 
judge. Newton himself had been an illustration 
of the efficacy of importunate prayer, and always 
ascribed his conversion to the wrestlings of his 
mother in his behalf. The words of David were 
often on his lips, the appeal to the covenant-keeping 
God—*“O Lord, truly I am thy servant; I am 
thy servant and the son of thy handmaid; thou 
hast loosed my bonds.” 

Let me quote a remarkable series of conversions 
that were linked in with the prayers of this pious 
mother long after her voice was silent upon the 
earth; for you remember that she died when her 
son was but seven years old. The first trophy was 
this wayward boy, brought in, as he said, by this 
instrumentality. Says the author to whom I have 
already referred: “Newton’s own personal influ- 
ence was remarkable enough, and is worth tracing 
in this connection. He was instrumental in the 
conversion of Claudius Buchanan, who went to 
India as a missionary, and there wrote ‘The Star 
in the East,’ which drew Adoniram Judson on the 





same errand to the same place. Thomas Scott, 
the commentator, was another of Newton’s pupils, 
for he testifies that he was an unconverted man 
when ordained to the ministry, and that Newton 
gave him his first ideas of vital godliness. In con- 
nection with Doddridge, Newton could also lay 
claim to the arousing of William Wilberforce, the 
philanthropist. Thus the ex-slave captain had re- 
motely a share in the great emancipation move- 
ments of our own day. The good which Newton 
began has not ceased to this day. Two currents 
seem to have met in William Wilberforce. For 
Bunny’s ‘ Resolutions’ had awakened Richard 
Baxter, and Sibb’s ‘ Bruised Reed’ brought him to 
Christ. Baxter’s ‘Call to the Unconverted’ was 
given in by a beggar at Philip Doddridge’s door, 
and God blessed it to the salvation of the man who 
was destined to write the ‘Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul.’ This was the treatise which 
arrested the attention of Wilberforce.” Then the 
author goes on to trace the connection of Wilber- 
force with the conversion of Leigh Richmond and 
Thomas Chalmers, and thence to Horatius Bonar. 
“We shall never know,” he adds, “this side of 
eternity, where a good book ceases to have its 
effect on the heart and conscience, or where or 
how its spiritual offspring are produced.” 

Another hymn of Newton’s, upon the same 
theme, which so many of our souls have made the 
vehicle of their most precious devotions, is that to 
which I have already referred—“ Approach, my 
soul, the mercy-seat.” It is the very language of 
devout aspiration, as near the breathing of the 
Spirit as human language can represent. It is a 
hymn for the sanctuary, for the prayer-meeting, 
for the closet : 

“Thy promise is my only plea, 
With this I venture nigh ; 


Thou callest burdened souls to thee, 
And such, O Lord, am I !” 


In Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle the first stanza of the 
hymn, also Newten’s, 

“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare,” 
was for a long time softly sung at each service, 
before the great preacher began his address to the 
throne of grace, upon the tones of which each heart 
brought itself into communion with God. 

We have a remarkable testimony to the studious- 
ness of Mr. Newton, after he was converted, in that 
hymn— 

“ Day of judgment, day of wonders,” 


a paraphrase of the Latin hymn “ Dies Ire.” 
His biographer Cecil tells us that with a Latin 
dictionary he renewed his study of that language, 
beginning with the first page of each book and con- 
tinuing it until he had thoroughly mastered it, 
“Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Cesar and Sallust, Ter- 
ence, Virgil, Cicero.” This he accomplished while 
he was captain of his ship, voyaging to Africa, and 
thus prepared himself to be a translator of Latin 
hymns. 

We cannot proceed further in these selections of 
hymns and their accompanying incidents. Some 
of the most precious we must pass by with the 
mere mention of them—that familiar from our 
childhood days, with which our fathers and mothers 
prepared their hearts for the Sabbath devotions, 


“ Safely through another week ;” 
that gem of pious appropriation, 
“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds!” 


The grouping of names in one of its stanzas, by 
which the believer appropriates the offices of Jesus, 
is unequaled. 

A modern incident connected with this hymn 
will interest many readers. The late William 
James Hoge, D.D., co-pastor with the Rev. Dr. 
Spring of the Brick Church, New York, was at an 
afternoon prayer-meeting in a chapel in Richmond, 
Virginia, when Newton’s 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ” 


was given out from the desk. The usual chorister 
was absent, there was no musical instrument in the 
chapel, and an embarrassing pause ensued. It was 
ended unexpectedly by Dr. Hoge. He had no 
hymn-book, but, stepping across the aisle, he bor- 
rowed one from the occupant of the opposite pew 
aud himself “raised the tune”—the grand old 
Seotch air now known as “ Avon,” his glorious 
voice leading the praise of the congregation to the 
close. Six years afterward he lay dying in a Vir- 
ginia country house, surrounded by grieving friends. 
“ Sing,” he said, 


“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds !” 





Brokenly and faintly, by reason of tears, the sacred 
song was begun. He took up the strain at the verse, 
“ Jesus, my Shepherd, Husband, Friend 
My Prophet, Priest, and King ! 

My Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 

Accept the praise I bring,” 
his voice growing stronger and clearer with each 
line until it rang out like a silver trumpet in the 
concluding stanza, 
“ Till then I would thy love proclaim 
With every fleeting breath, 
And may the music of thy name 
Refresh my soul in death !” 


“T have loved music,” he added as the last notes 
of the victor’s hymn died away. And, with a smile 
never to be forgotten by those who saw it: “J 
shall soon be listening to the diapason of the uni- 
verse.” 

Of loftier strain than that of any of Newton’s 
other compositions is the hymn beginning— 


“Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God.” 


Others are not less familiar, and have proved their 
worthiness in a universal adoption by the Church 
of Christ. 

That of such material God could construct an 
instrument to his lasting praise is a tribute to the 
power of divine grace that ought to stir the pulses 
of the most despairing heart. It inspires to a new 
faith in prayer, to new adoration of the divine for- 
bearance, to new thankfulness for the grace that 
reaches to the dying thief, the blaspheming Saul 
ef Tarsus, the not less hopeless and guilty Joun 
NEWTON. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
(Psalm i., 1-G—ii., 12—v., 8.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


HE most superficial reference to a Concordance 
will show any one how frequently life is called 
a “way” or “path.” The Psalms and Proverbs 
contain a host of such allusions, and while the New 
Testament is not so full in its use of the wording, 
yet in all its language it is implied; while we 
remember that one of our choicest designations of 
Christ is drawn from his word, “I am the Way,” 
and the name by which the early disciples were 
known was this—they were men and women of 
“the Way ” (Acts ix.,2; xix., 9,23; xxii., 4, ete.). 
In like manner the Christian religion is termed in 
Japan to-day “the Jesus way.” It all conveys 
the thought of progress, of definite and established 
motion, of purposed action toward a certain end ; 
while there is in the idea of length the thought of 
the gradual development of life. The Psalms, 
then, open with a reference which is often to be 
repeated. 
1. The way of life is separate from and opposed 
to the way of the wicked. What characterizes 
the one does not belong to the other. The most 








striking description of the Christian life is its 


negative description—what it is not. The way 
of life demands that its pilgrims shall cease to walk 
in the other way. For, however men’s lives shade 
off into each other, so that in the things which are 
seen they are so much alike, yet could the inner 
realities of life be weighed, they would clearly be 
seen belongin ; to the one or the other. 

2. Yet it is more than mere avoidance of the 
wrong. It is a way positively described—the way 
of the righteous. And you will notice that in both 
cases it is not the truth or falsehood which gives 
the name to the respective life-path, but the people 
who walk in it give the designation. It is not 
“the way of peace,” or life, or truth, or obedience, 
but “the way of the righteous.” This makes it 
concrete. It appears covered with people. On 
the two ways are two throngs. The first verse 
even shows their attitude, as walking, standing, 
sitting. And although the figure of the Psalm 
changes, yet in it all we see a man who on his 
part is making the path of life delightful, well 
situated, fresh, prosperous. 

3. So that we cannot help getting the idea that 
the Christian life, by virtue of its positive, estab- 
lished, close union with the way that leads to God, 
is a prosperous and beautiful way, while in propor- 
tion as we make our lives seem to be a compromise 
with sin they lose their freshness to ourselves and 
beauty to others. The Twenty-third Psalm pictures 
the good man’s way. 

4. This way of life is the way of happiness. This 
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is one of the beatitudes of the Psalms, and there 
are not a few of them (Ps. ii, 12; xxxii., 1; 
xxxiv., 8; Ixxxiv., 4,5; exix., 1,2; exxviii., 1). 
The way of him who utterly separates himself from 
the wrong, and who just as thoroughly identifies 
himself with God—this is the way of happiness, be- 
cause it is the way of blessedness. It is, after all, the 
old truth we know so well—the truth that happiness 
is attained by indirection. Not seeking happiness 
as our life-path, but seeking God, and (that which 
other parts of the Bible speak of) seeking the good 
of others. 

5. This way is represented as particularly cared 
for by God. He knows it—that is, looks with favor 
upon it, approves it. It bears his keen scrutiny, and 
his judgment of it is favorable. Hence it is abid- 
ing, and while the other course cannot pass the 
trial and so perishes, this way is imperishable. 
To be a servant of God, therefore, is true economy. 
All that we do, all that we are, is permanent. We 
are not working for a day, but forever. Our work 
shall stand. 

References: Ps. xviii., 32—xxv., 4, 8, 9, 10, 12 
—xxvii., 11—xxxii., 8—xxxvii., 23—Ixxxv., 13— 
Ixxxvi., 11—xci., 11—ci., 6—ciii., 7—exix., 5, 14, 
30, 29, 32, 33. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps.i; (2) Ps. ii; (8) Ps. 
iii; (4) Ps. iv; (5) Ps. v; (6) Ps. vi; (7) Ps. vii. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, and the 
constancy of its beat is the test and measure of the 
spiritual life.—[Octavius Winslow. 





Wherever souls are being tried and ripened, in 
whatever commonplace and homely ways—there 
God is hewing out the pillars for his temple.—[ Phil- 
lips Brooks. 





Every day is a little life; and our whole life is 
but a day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare 
lose a day are dangerously prodigal ; those that dare 
misspend it, desperate.—[ Bishop Hall. 





The smallest dewdrop on the meadow at night 
has a star sleeping in its bosom, and the passage of 
Scripture that may seem insignificant has in it a 
shining truth.—[ Rev. Dr. Talmage. 





No human word can express the whole even of 
human love, or the burden of human sorrow. What 
then? Shall men be like the caged eagle that 
beats out its brains on the bars of its cage? Ah! 
no. He can go into the closet and speak to God ; 
if he cannot express all his feelings there, there 
are groanings which cannot be uttered that God 
hears. God is felt after.—[B. M. Palmer. 





Awake up now, O thou faithful and devout soul, 
and go after thy Redeemer. Follow His footsteps, 
gather up diligently the drops of His blood and 
sprinkle them with a true faith in thine heart! 
Take up the bundle of myrrh, and lay it at thy 
breast, O thou noble bride and spouse of Christ ! 
His passion, that he suffered for thee, write in thy 
mind! Learn to die to all sin, from thyself and 
from the world, that thou mayest be crucified unto 
the world, and the world be crucified unto thee. 
—[Miles Coverdale. 





“ Perfect through suffering,” our salvation’s seal 

Set in the front of His humanity. 

For God has other words for other worlds, 

But for this world the word of God is Christ, 

And when we come to die, we shall not find 

The day has been too long for any of us 

To have fulfilled the perfect law of Christ. 

Who is tbere that can sey, “ My part is done 

In this ; now I am ready for a law 

More wide, more perfect for the rest of life ?” 

Is any iiving that has not come short ? 

Has any died that was not short at last ? 
—[Selected. 





We seem to stand by the Saviour’s broken sepul- 
cher, just as a man stands upon the shelving brink 
of the precipice from which some friendly hand 
has snatched him, shuddering as he thinks of the 
awful death that he has only just escaped. Look, 
and see the place where the Lord lay, and tremble, 
but rejoice with trembling. Is the stone there yet? 
If it is—if the stone is not yet rolled away—if the 
gravestones and spices yet shroud and embalm the 
corpse, then let the darkness come and blot out 
the sun, and bid a long, long good-night to all the 
world’s hopes of life; for existence is a feverish 
dream, and death shall be its ghastly but its wel- 
come end.—[ W. Morley Punshon. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 

hristan Union, ~ pa cg with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
etter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 








1. Was Daniel required to take an oath of office when he 
was made ruler of the province of Babylon, or at any subse- 
uent time? 2. How could he be a godly man while filling 
the offices he held? 3. How do you explain Daniel vi., 2? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
1. It is not unlikely (see Eecl. viii., 2), but it is 
uncertain. 2. See Rom. xiii, 1-6; Acts x, 1, 2. 
Civil or military office, even under a heathen ruler, is 
a position in which one can well serve God. See the 
story of Joseph in Genesis, and the account of Daniel’s 
heroic conscientiousness in chapters i. and vi. 3. It 
was probably a financial arrangement for the collection 
of the revenues, to secure complete responsibility. The 
three triumvirs were responsible for the 120 satraps. 





Please tell me what you think is meant in Romans viii., 
19-24. I am convinced from my own observation that ani- 
mals have conscience, and that they pray, and that this pas- 
sage has reference toanimals. Iam sure there is something 
in them that will live after this life, just as much as there is 
in us. J,:M. P: 


The present order of things is, as it were, pregnant 
with the yet unformed and higher order of the future, 
in which man’s sonship to God is to be fully revealed 
and realized. The imperfection of the present order is 
what the Apostle terms “vanity.” “The creation” 
(R. V.) doubtless includes animals, but this passage 
casts no light on the nature of their life. As to this, 
we must think that the survival of life is one thing, 
but the survival of personality is quite another. There 
are in animals only anticipatory gleams, rudimentary 
intimations, of the normal nature and conscience, which 
unfold in man alone. 


Can you throw any light on two classes of texts which do 
not seem to harmonize well? I refer to (1) Col. i., 15-22, 
** The ‘ first-born’ of all creation.’”? ** The * first-born’ from 
the dead ”’ (Rev. i., 5.) ‘*The ‘first born’ of many breth- 
ren’ (Rom. viii., 29; Heb. xii., 23). (2) Heb. i., 6, ‘“* The 
‘ first-begotten.’”’ (3) Jno. i., 14, 18, ‘** The only begotten 
Son,”’ ete. (4) 1 Jno. v., 1, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God,” ete. Jno.i., 12, ‘* As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right (or power) 
to become the sons of God.’”’ 1 Johniv.,7; v.,1. {desire a 
harmony of the words “‘ first born”’ or “* first begotten ’’ and 
‘*only begotten ;’’ and then of this ‘‘ only begotten ’’ with the 
birth to sonship through faith in Christ. And then, to carry 
the thought further, with the idea in Acts xvii., 28: ‘* We 
are also his offspring’’—the quotation from the Greek poet 
which Paul seems to indorse. RR, D. 


The filial relation of man to God is so clearly and 
often declared in Scripture that it forbids a literal con- 
struction of the “ only begotten.” There is something 
that belongs only to Christ; it is not the mere filial re- 
lation to the Father, but the glorious perfection of it, 
his incomparable sonship. Compare the marginal ren- 
dering of John i., 14 (Revised Version), “the glory as 
of an only begotten from a father.” 





What, in your opinion, is the meaning of the text, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’’? Is it to be 
applied to individuals or to the race ? Or may we understand 
that, as the world grows better, cruelty is to disappear, and 
meekness and gentleness are to prevail? A SuBSCRIBER. 

It is always true that the meek are blessed, though 
violence and fraud often hinder individual fulfillments 
of the promise, so far as the earthly lot is concerned. 
Yet a kind and gentle spirit, which enjoys another’s 
good like its own, finds the largest measure of satisfac- 
tion which is realized on earth. What individuals thus 


.find at present true will undoubtedly become the uni- 


versal experience in the better ages of the future. To 


this the saying prophetically points. 





Will you kindly inform me whether the rules in the Meth- 
odist discipline respecting theater-going and dancing are, in 
reality, dead letters, or are they, should they be, enforced ? 
I have contended that a person could be a consistent Chris- 
tian and do these things in moderation, but not a Methodist 
Christian, as the Methodist Church prohibits them. Am 1 
right ? Of course many Methodists indulge inthem. The 
question is, are they at liberty to act according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience, having once united with the 
Methodists ? Constant READER. 

The “ Discipline” of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
subjects to reproof, and, in case of persistence, to ex- 
pulsion, those who indulge in “ dancing, playing at 
games of chance, attending theaters, horse races, cir- 
cuses, dancing parties, or patronizing dancing-schools, 
or taking such other amusements as are obviously of 
misleading or questionable moral tendency.” So far 
as we know, this rule is not enforced. So long as it is 
the rule, we think it ought, on general principles, tu be 
enforced. The responsibility for this rests upon the 
rulers of that Church. The responsibility of the mem- 
bers of that Church is for obedience to discipline in its 
practice rather than its theory. If any rule of disci- 
pline is practically obsolete, it is not inconsistent for 
those who contravene it to hold membership, but it is 
inconsistent for those who bear rule to retain in theory 
what they neglect in practice. 


What is the view taken by Christian evolutionists of the 
doctrine of the fall of man? If you can refer me to any 
work on the subject you will greatly oblige M. B. B. 

It is adverse to the current theory of a corporate fall 
—the fall of all men in one man. It regards this as 
inverting the normal order of development, which is 





“from the least to the greatest.” It views the fall of 
Adam as the least rather than the greatest of all 
recorded falls, and as entailing no evil consequences on 
his posterity. It holds that the evolution of spiritual 
as well as of physical life has been from a low starting- 
point, and has proceeded through a continual struggle, 
in which the secret of victory is learned through the 
experience of defeat. The only discussion of the subject 
we can refer you to is Mr. Beecher’s discourse on “ ‘The 
Sinfulness of Man.” See his volume, “ Evolution and 
Religion.” 





_ Can you tell us the year in which the American flag was 
first used ? In The Christian Union of July 4 you give an 
interesting account of the flag, that it was voted for by Con- 
gress, June, 1777, and add : ‘* We know that in 1783 the first 
National flag was thrown to the breeze in New York City.” 
Can it be that it was six years before the order of Congress 
was carried out, or was 1783 the date when it was first used 
in New York ? The “* Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ tells us the 
first flag was presented by patriotic ladies of Philadelphia to 
Captain Paul Jones, but does not give the year. 2. Can you 
give the initials of Keyes, who wrote "The Star-Spangled 
anner,’’ and also the date of his writing it ? 

1. You will find a pretty full history of the American 
flag under the title “ Flag” in Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 
As to the sentence you quote, the emphasis is on the 
word “ National.” The flag was used under the Con- 
federation, but it may fairly be said that it became a 
national emblem when the nation began its first year 
under its first President. 2. The name is Francis Scott 
Key. 

Will you kindly give me some light on these points: 
1. Is the author of the little book ‘t Ecce Homo” yet 
known? 2, What is date of its first publication? 3. What 
do you think of the author’s conception of Christ ? 

J. E.G. 

1. Professor Seeley, of England. 2. About twenty- 
five years ago. 3. Professedly and exclusively human- 
itarian, but a necessary complement to one-sided views 
of the opposite kind. 





Please give me names of author and publisher of a good, 
practical French grammar, not too exhaustive, and at the 
same time not too elementary. I want one for self-instruc- 
tion. J. H. 


Professor W. D. Whitney’s Grammar. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 


_ Isit correct to use the titles of professional men in address- 
ing their wives, as for instance, Mrs, Professor J. Adams, 
Mrs. Dr. W. Armstrong, or Mrs. Rev. A. Strong ? 

E.S. C. 


Authorities on such matters condemn the practice. 


(New York: 





I would like to get the poem in which occurs the following : 
‘**O day most calm, most bright, 
—— of this, the next world’s light.” 
W. F. 
George Herbert’s beautiful hymn can be found in 
most collections. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Is not the omnipresence of God a generally accepted 
statement of belief? Does this mean that God fills 
every space, so that there can be nothing outside of 
him? We have been listening to an aged clergyman 
in whose heart is a depth of tenderness. He would not 
willingly cause pain to a living creature. If his son 
had all his life treated him with the most cruel ingrati- 
tude and brought to him only suffering, his heart would 
still go out to him in love, and to his dying day he 
would be devising means by which he might save his 
wayward boy. And yet this dear old father in Israel, 
after telling us that God is love, that-he is life and 
light, pictured a place of outer darkness where no light 
will ever enter, where Satan rules with all the evil 
spirits, and where will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth forever. It was evidently painful, contrary to 
his kind nature, to talk in this way, but his conscience 
goaded him on. We wanted to linger and ask him, 
* Do you believe that God is everywhere ?” and to his 
probably affirmative reply to say, “Then where is there 
space for this place of darkness?” Would that have 
been a reasonable question ? 

Have we not a right to take such admitted facts as 
the goodness of God, his omnipresence, and his omnipo- 
tence, and, in the light they shed, solve the statements 
of Scripture which seem dark when taken alone? I. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


The very interesting article in The Christian Union 
of September 19, 1889, with the title “ Questions 
and Answers,” has suggested yet another “ question.” 
Although your correspondent has already been so 
wisely and admirably answered in the editorial of 
last week, it may not, perhaps, be amiss to make one 
more suggestion in his behalf. Has it ever occurred 
to him to read a little book written by that wise 
scholar and man of faith, the late Rev. Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D.? The title is, “The Scriptural Idea of 
Man.” It was published in the year 1883, by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

Although this work, like those to which you refer, 
“is not directed especially to Christian Science,” yet 
it cannot fail to guide into “a plain path ” those who 
have become entangled in “ that fascinating but vision- 
<— mysticism.” A. 8. 

ARTFORD. 
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RELicious News. 


IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


By tHe Rey. JAMes M. Wurrton, Pu.D. 


URING the summer the writer has worshiped 
with several churches of the Congregational 
order in England The principal thing there which 
is different from our home ways is the participation 
of the people in chants and anthems as well as 
hymns. Rarely does the choir have any part ex- 
clusively ; theirs is only the leading part. And it 
is all the more effective for being sustained by a 
chorus choir rather than a quartet. Among us 
the Psalms, at best, are read responsively. In 
British congregations they are chanted in unison. 
This is beyond question altogether better. If any 
one doubts it, “faith cometh by hearing.” Nor 
does one ever hear a choir, as among us, rendering 
a piece the words of which are unknown and un- 
knowable. Our English brethren are a long way 
in advance of us in their service of song. 

But in the cultivation of social life within the 
churches we are in advance of them. With here 
and there an exception, the social gathering, so 
common among us in church parlors or private 
parlors, is unknown, except on the occasion of an 
annual meeting. The weekly prayer-meeting seems 
to be the only form in which the social life of the 
church regularly appears. Of the mutual improve- 
ment associations so common in our churches, 
there seem to be very few. Guilds and clubs of 
various kinds are often organized for the benefit of 
a class outside the church, and in a way of benevo- 
lence. But the literary circle, and similar organ- 
izations for self-culture, of which we have so many, 
are seldom found within the church itself. But if 
less is done in this direction to attract people, more 
is done in another. Perhaps it might startle an 
American pastor who goes to preach for a Sunday 
to an English congregation to find his name in 
large type upon a bulletin at the railway station 
where he alights, and on the bill-boards here and 
there, as well as on the notice-board which stands 
within the church inclosure. I noticed, among 
such announcements at a railway station in the 
north of London, an advertisement of the names 
of all the preachers who were to officiate on suc- 
cessive Sundays during the pastor’s vacation. Sim- 
ilar announcements were conspicuous in front of 
Dr. Parker’s “City Temple.” All this is addi- 
tional to the notices in the Saturday newspaper, 
such as we restrict ourselves to. But when the 
strangers respond and come, it does not seem as if 
they were always as carefully provided for. Too 
often they seem to be tucked into the first seat 
that offers—perhaps near the door. Itso happened 
once to the writer, who thereupon reflected that we 
do such things better. But in church advertising 
our transatlantic brethren can teach us something. 

Toward the liturgical enrichment of worship 
English Congregationalists have gone further than 
might have been expected in view of the strong 
opposition to the Established Church. The chant- 
ing of the Psalter, above mentioned, is a notable 
point. Another is the introduction here and there 
of the General Confession and General Thanks- 
giving, as in the Book of Common Prayer, the 
people participating. I call to mind two cases in 
which printed collects formed a part of the service. 
The responses were in one instance by the choir, in 
the other by the congregation. Innovations of this 
kind seem permitted to the ministers without oppo- 
sition. This combination of prescribed and spon- 
taneous forms of prayer may be the thing which we 
all shall come to. 

Here it seems worth while to put down the 
Order of Service in the Presbyterian Cathedral 
Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh : 

A Psalm. 

Call to Prayer. 

Invocation of God’s Presence. 

A General Confession. 

A General Thanksgiving. 

Supplications and Prayers. 

Reading : The Old Testament Scripture. 

The Te Deum, or Prose Psalm, chanted. 

Reading: The New Testament Scripture. 

A General Intercession. 

A Hymn. 

A Prayer for Enlightenment. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Sermon. 

A Hymn. 

A Commendatory Prayer. 

An Anthem. 

Benediction. 


Relics of old ways appear here and there, even 





in city churches, where a deacon, who sits at a low 
desk in front of the pulpit, announces the hymns, 
chants, and anthems, and reads the notices of the 
week meetings. This being over, he goes to his 
pew before the sermon, and the concluding hymn 
is announced by the minister. Prayer after the 
sermon is not usual. The benediction being pro- 
nounced, there is no haste to depart, no haste to 
make the organ break into the moment of reverent 
silence which befits the close of worship. 

As to the Anglican Church, there is no doubt but 
that it is holding its own despite the narrowness 
and perversity of some of its clergy in their rela- 
tions to other religious bodies, and despite the reac- 
tionary tendencies of a section toward Romanist 
teaching and practice. The disestablishment, not 
long to be delayed, will only enlarge the hidden 
springs, and deepen the inward fervor of its life. 

A word as to Sunday-schools. A good woman 
in Edinburgh remarked that Sunday-schools didn’t 
thrive well in Scotland. An instance comes to 
mind in which a congregation, numbering usually a 
thousand, counts but eighty-seven in all on the roll 
of its home school as distinct from the mission 
schools. British families of the well-to-do sort are 
not, as a rule, small. But the Sunday-schools to 
which the children of such families would naturally 
belong are smaller than they would be in America. 
In some cases it appears that the distinction between 
social classes has something to do with this fact— 
parents objecting to associations which they deem 
undesirable for their children. 

Such are the more obvious comparisons and con- 
trasts observable between American and British 
Congregationalists. A yet deeper difference is in 
the somewhat greater exaltation given there to the 
principle of independency, the somewhat smaller 
provision for the manifestation of the fellowship of 
the several churches belonging to the body. If the 
project now forming for a Pan-Congregational 
Council in London two years hence should be well 
carried out, it would probably bring at least a local 
benefit in promoting the corporate feeling and the 
solidity of the churches historically best known 
there by the name of “ Independent.” 


WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Emory College, at Oxford, Ga., did a brave and 
noble thing in conferring the degree of D.D. on the 
Rev. W. P. Thirkield, President of Gammon Theolog- 
ical School (colored) in Atlanta. The morning light is 
breaking.—[The Advance. 
al the writer of the above is drawing an inference 

as to the moral state of Georgia, he makes a 
mistake, whose correction he and his readers will 
gladly accept. Unless in some very exceptional 
localities, there has been no time for a decade 
and more of years when any college in Georgia 
would not confer a similar honor on such a man 
as Dr. Thirkield, once he became known. He 
is, as noticed, a teacher in a colored school. He 
is also from the North. He is known to be very 
devoted to the best welfare of all colored people, 
and never neglects his opportunity, in private or 
public, to say the right and telling word in their 
behalf. He is known to have a great deal of 
influence with the colored people. The intelligent 
white citizens of Georgia rejoice in the fact, be- 
cause they rejoice in him. They desire to have 
the colored people taught, and wish it could all 
be done by men as practical and wise as Dr. Thir- 
kield. He has been very popular with all classes 
and colors ever since he came here, five years ago, 
and will continue to be as long as he remains. 
The large and aristocratic churches of the city and 
State seek him for their pulpits; Sunday-school 
conventions select him as their orator; at home 
and abroad the newspapers report and praise him. 
He is one of the men who is steadily rubbing out 
the prejudice of either race toward the other. A 
chief explanation of the above and much more is 
that Dr. Thirkield is a man of eminent good 
sense. He studies all the people and the whole 
situation, and then adapts his work and ways. 
He has also, from the first, taken an interest 
and part in public affairs of the city and State, 
as temperance and so on, bearing a ready hand, 
and has thus shown a spirit to identify himself 
with the people and the life of the South. He 
has made himself a true citizen of the whole 
commonwealth. All the people feel that, in the 
truest sense, “he is one of us.” He is an admi- 
rable man, and the State of Georgia knows how to 
recognize such a man at sight and to appreciate 
him. There are many other teachers of colored 
schools in the South, of both Northern and South- 
ern birth, who find their occupation no bar to social 











recognition, or to any forms of Christian activity. 
Just as anywhere else, it all turns on the sort of 
person one is, and what he teaches, and how he 
tries to live. And, in this day of grace, when re- 
ports go out of “ostracism,” “threat of the chain- 
gang,” and so on, it is always better to defer judg- 
ment until the other side is heard from. It is 
hard to live at peace with one’s self—you must 
first know yourself, and even then have charity. 
It is still harder to live at peace with another, and is 
impossible unless each can know the other and both 
are willing to make frequent concessions. It is pos- 
sible for otherwise excellent teachers or preachers to 
come South so “instructed ” that they cannot avoid 
being aliens. They are not to blame, but their 
principals. Some lack sadly those broad qualities 
of good judgment and good-will which Dr. Thir- 
kield so happily illustrates. They mistake self-will 
for “principle,” and measure their success by the 
antagonism they create. There should be a better 
understanding of the whole matter. The white 
people of the South, as a whole, are intelligent, ear- 
nest, Christian. They are comparatively poor, yet 
they have spent millions of dollars, since the war, on 
the education of the negroes. They are helping them 
to better their condition in a hundred ways, which 
one must see to appreciate. They welcome help 
from the North, because the task is great. What 
they especially ask is that Northern men and 
schools, when they come here, shall not emphasize 
race distinctions, but freely, and with no compro- 
mise of any principle, adapt themselves to the ways 
and wants of all the people where they are, merge 
their interests and themselves in the commonwealth, 
realize that true and permanent success must be 
success with both races living together, and other- 
wise do as Dr. Thirkield has done. 
(Rev.) A. F. SHEerRIL. 








* NEW YORK EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York opened at St. George’s Church 
on Wednesday of last week. Bishop Potter officiated 
at the celebration of Holy Communion, and the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Donald. Dr. Rainsford, of St. 
George’s Church, appeared for the first time in his own 
church since his health gave way from overwork last 
spring. There were present at this convention about 
450 delegates, representing 120 parishes. The first 
important subject of discussion was introduced by the 
resolution of the Rev. Dr. Richey, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, to the effect that “in the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, only such changes be 
considered as had been and are already constitutionally 
before the General Convention, and that no new mat- 
ter of this kind be introduced into the General Conven- 
tion of 1889.” In the discussion on this subject the 
following day, Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, criti- 
cised the wording of this, and offered the following, 
which was agreed to as a substitute : 

‘Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, the work 
of liturgical revision ought to be completed and the stand- 
ard Prayer Book reached not later than the year 1892.” 

Bishop Potter’s annual address gave the usual re- 
view of the year’s work in the diocese ; one interesting 
fact was that he had confirmed 1,000 more persons than 
last year, the total being 4,500. The Bishop spoke 
strongly in favor of the Federate Council of the dio- 
ceses of this State authorized twenty-two years ago, 
and the Convention adopted a resolution ratifying the 

roposed construction of the Federate Council. Bishop 
Potter said that on account of the imputations cast 
upon this diocese that the Council’s machinery would 
be likely to be used to exalt it at the expense of 
the other dioceses, he preferred to have this diocese 
passive in the matter, and, although clothed with the , 
power of calling the Council together, he did not in- 
tend to exercise the power until asked by the unani- 
mous voice of the Bishops and Deputies of the other 
dioceses. 








MISSIONARY WORK IN ALASKA. 


We printed, two or three weeks ago, an interesting 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, describing 
the excellent missionary work of the Rey. William 
Duncan at Metlakahtla, Alaska, and calling for sub- 
seriptions to make it possible to carry on the work so 
well begun. We are pleased to learn that this call has 
produced good results. Mr. E. I. Thomas, who is the 
treasurer of the fund, writes to us that the following 
sums have been received from readers of this paper: 





ne FOG REO BE, AA in 5 < 05:0 40190 0054 vceny $1 00 
EAE | gh ROSS SE Ai al SE Re NY 2 00 
ey RS eer ee PA peers 5 00 
A Reader of The Christian Union, Utica...... 5 00 
Harriet N. Austin, North Adams.............. 5 00 
Chas. 8S. Taylor, Burlington, N. J............. 25 00 
G. D. Gilman, Newton, Mass.................. 5 00 
Two Friends, Worcester, Mass................ 5 00 

DO. HST LA .I05. Gcdsih 16. BSE $53 00 


Other contributors have given liberally, and already 
over $1,500 have been raised toward the $12,000 
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needed to make good the loss of the steam saw-mill 
and contents recently destroyed, and on the continuance 
of which the success of the mission work depends. 
One contributor, Mrs. Mary Heminway, of Boston, has 
given the liberal sum of $500, and others have agreed 
to pay $100 each, payable when twenty-five persons 
have agreed to give the same. The Hon. George F. 
Hoar has written a letter expressing his sympathy in 
the object and his interest in Mr. Duncan’s important 
work, which has done so much to civilize the Alaskan 
Indians. The address of the treasurer is Edward I. 
Thomas, No. 4 Sears Building, Boston. 








COLORADO ITEMS. 


Denver.—The tenth or South Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church was organized in a tent, by Council, Sep- 
tember 17, with fourteen members, and more to follow 
at the first communion.— A reception was given to the 
Rev. R. T. Cross on Thursday evening, September 19, and 
on the Sabbath following he preached his last sermon as 
pastor of the West Church, which he organized in 1881, 
and of which he has been the only pastor. He organized 
in a tent, and from that small commencement the 
church has grown in numbers and strength and now 
reports a membership of nearly two hundred; Sunday- 
school two hundred and forty. The church is well 
organized and trained for earnest work. It has a large 
force of young people. Mr. Cross came to Colorado in 
1876, and was for a number of years pastor of the 
First Church, Colorado iy 5 The church call a 
friend of Mr. Cross, the Rev. Edward A. Paddock, of 
Illinois. The Second Church, under Pastor Blanch- 
ard, have sold their old edifice and have purchased a fine 
site upon which to erect their new building. Plans are 
gesiihy drawn for a commodious and comely structure, 
and they hope to build at once. 

Green Mountain Falls.—As the result of Student S. 
B. L. Penrose’s (from Yale) work, a church is organized 
and church edifice opened, to cost $3,000 when com- 
pleted. 











CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Springfield “ Union ” says: “ Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary is getting the benefit of the extensive 
advertising it has had the past two or three years. 
Forty students are already enrolled in the classes for 
the coming year, and the number is expected to reach 
sixty. The junior class already has eighteen members 
—a gain of four over last year. The total will be the 
largest for many years.” 

—Some sensation was created in the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ meeting of Chicago last week by a paper read by 
the Rev. HH. Barbour, of the Belden Avenue Church, 
in which he denied the existence of a personal devil, 
and treated the passages from Scripture speaking of 
such a personage as figurative and not literal. 

—A service of dedication of Christ Church (Congre- 

tional) at Mount Hope, in this city, was held on Thurs- 

ay evening last. A sermon appropriate for the occa- 
sion was preached by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, of 
Brooklyn. Christ Church, of which the Rev. Ellsworth 
Bonfils is the pastor, has been erected to meet a grow- 
ing local need, and is meeting with success in every way. 
It is an offshoot of Trinity Church (Dr. Whiton’s). 

—The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the General 
Congregational Association of Minnesota was held in 
the Park Church, St. Paul, September 17-20. The 
attendance was large. The secretaries of the missionary 
societies were present, and one evening was given to 
their addresses. The Rev. S. G. Smith gave an address 
on “Some Improvements in Church Work.” A paper 
was read by Dr. A. H. Heath, on “The Spirit’s Mes- 
sage to the Churches.” “The Advantages of Long 
Pastorates ” were presented by the Rev. S. L. B. Speare, 
and, per contra, “ The Advantages of Short Pastorates ” 
by the Rev. Seth M. Wilcox. The Rev. M. W. Mont- 
gomery, lately returned from Sweden, gave some ac- 
count of religious and social life in that country. A 
memorial to the National Council was adopted urging 
the consolidation of the monthlies published by the 
several missionary societies. 

—The Anglican Synod of the ecclesiastical Synod of 
Canada has just been in session two weeks in Mon- 
treal. The Synod meets once in three years. A great 
amount of business was done. The Jesuit question ex- 
cited considerable discussion, and was finally disposed 
of by a majority declaring that it was a local political 
question concerning which the Synod had no right to 
interfere. This view was strongly opposed in eloquent 
speeches by several influential members, some of whom 
contended that the inequality of taxation upon the two 
races in Quebec, which the question occasioned, was 
sufficient reason why the Synod should express its views. 
The Synod resolved to memorialize the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for a better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
There was considerable discussion also respecting 
Church Union, but while apostolical succession is an 
article in the Anglican Church which must be retained, 
there is not much probability of organic union being 
effected. 

—A floating item states, we know not on what au- 
thority, that of American cities Cincinnati stands first 
in provision of church accommodation, having 204 
churches to 255,139 inhabitants. Philadelphia comes 
second, with 593 churches to 1,000,000 people. Boston 
ranks third, with 218 churches for a population of 362,- 
839. Chicago is fourth, with a population of 503,185 
and 255 churches. Brooklyn, no longer by way of 








eminence “the city of churches,” is fifth, having 285 
churches to a population of 566,663. Sixth comes San 
Francisco, with 95 churches to 283,959 people. New 
York is seventh, and a bad seventh, with 489 churches 
to 1,206,577 people. New Orleans, among a population 
of 216,000 people, has but 50 houses of worship. 

—The Protestant missionaries report from Aintab, in 
Central Turkey, a notable religious revival this sum- 
mer. It appears to have been an outgrowth from the 
commencement exercises of the Central Turkey Col- 
lege, and of the girls’ seminary. President Americus 
Faller, writing August 1, says the converts number not 
less than 300, and inquirers aggregate several hundred 
more. Among those reached are many Armenians and 
a few Jews and Moslems, while there has also been a 
ee deepening of piety among the professors of re- 
igion. 


—The dedication and opening of the new Catholic 
University near Washington will occur on Wednesday, 
November 13, and invitations to the ceremonies are now 
being issued. All the bishops of the Catholie Church in 
the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land will be invited, together with the heads of Euro- 
pean and American educational institutions, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, 
Congress, the judiciary, ete. Cardinal Gibbons will con- 
duct the dedicatory ceremonies. 

—A conference of colored Protestant Episcopal 
clergymen was held in St. Philip’s Church in this city 
last week. The most important subject considered 
was the grievances of colored priests and congregations, 
and particularly in South Carolina and Virginia. One 
speaker, the Rev. Mr. Massiah, went so far as to say : 
“The Church is trying to crowd us out, and make us 
into a separate organization. We don’t want to go 
out. We want to remain and have a say in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and that’s what we’re fighting 
about.” Resolutions were adopted urging the charches 
of Virginia not to enter into a separate organization, 
asking the General Convention to appoint colored 
members on the Church Commission for Work among 
the Colored People, and also asking the General Con- 
vention to consider the position of the colored churches 
in the South. 

—E. Payson Porter’s table of statistics for Sunday- 
schools in the United States shows that there are in all 
101,824 Sunday-schools, with 8,345,431 scholars and 
1,100,104 teachers, making a total of 9,445,535 in the 
Sunday-schools of the country. Pennsylvania con- 
tinues to be the banner State in the number of schools 
—8,729—though New York has more scholars. Penn- 
sylvania has 964,599 ; New York, 979,415. Among 
the States, Louisiana seems to stand at the foot. It 
has only 522 schools and 32,617 scholars. The little 
State of Rhode Island exceeds it in scholars by about 
12,000. Of the cities, Philadelphia is in the lead, with 
616 schools and 178,865 scholars. New York comes 
next, with 600 schools and 172,000 scholars. Brook- 
lyn, the city of churches, has 263 schools and 97,033 
scholars, easily holding the third place. 

—Any individuals or “ Tens ” who would like to work 
during the coming winter for Ramabai and her school 
for high-caste Hindu women in Bombay, India, are 
requested to write for information and suggestions to 
Mrs. G. N. Dana, 318 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

—A Congregational Council was held in the East 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., last week and granted 
dismission to the Rev. Jay N. Taft. The Council 
put on record its belief that Mr. Taft in tendering 
his resignation has been actuated by motives which 
are both honorable and judicious, and by the candid 
conviction that his gifts can be better employed in 
another field, and commended him highly to the 
churches. It also expressed its conviction “that the 
present field of labor occupied by the East Church is 
too near to that of one or more of its sister churches of 
our order for the wisest outlay of their strength, and 
their house of worship is too small for the gathering, 
at a reasonable rental of its pews, of such revenue as 
is requisite for the adequate support of a pastor, such 
as is called for by the best interests of this church and 
the largest success of the family of Congregational 
churches of Brooklyn.” The question of removal was 
that upon which the pastor and church differ, and this 
utterance of the Council, it will be seen, quite indorses 
Mr. Taft’s position. 

—The Rev. Dr. Davies, the rector of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, who was recently 
elected bishop of Michigan, will preach his farewell 
sermon in his church on the second Sunday in October. 
It is expected that he will be consecrated bishop in 
this city during the session of the Episcopal General 
Convention. 

—Last week Thursday was celebrated the 175th anni- 
versary of the Cold Spring Presbyterian Church, known 
as the Old Brick Church, near Cape May, N. J. The 
Rey. Daniel Lords Hughes, a descendant of one of the 
old pastors, preached a historical sermon. 

—A newspaper dispatch from Boston says: “The 
first foreign missionary institute ever established in the 
United States is to be opened here on October 1, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
at the Baptist Tabernacle in Bowdoin Square. The 
object is to supply to those called to missionary 
work, who are unable to avail themselves of the usual 
advantages, the best possible training. Both sexes will 
be admitted.” 

—The Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
will hold a national meeting in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, the 4th, 5th, and 6th of December next. A most 





attractive programme has been prepared, including 
the names of many eminent clergymen and laymen. 

—A remarkable religious ceremony was held in 
Grace Chapel, this city, last Sunday afternoon. It was 
the ancient service of the Armenian Church, celebrated 
for the first time in this city. The officiant was the 
Rev. Dr. Saragian, who preached in the Armenian 
tongue, and his dress is described as being a robe of 
purple silk, caught in front with an exquisitely em- 
broidered button, while on his head rested a very high 
hood of black silk, resembling somewhat the monastic 
head dress. Still more beautiful were the robes in 
which he celebrated the communion. The outer robe, 
or “surtchar,” was of magenta-colored velvet, upon 
which were heavy embroideries in gold. This was lined 
with blue silk of an exceedingly rank greenish shade, 
and the whole was fastened over a long tunic of mustard- 
yellow satin with a broad white border of delicate em- 
broidery, and bound at the waist by a golden girdle, in 
which glittered precious stones. He was surrounded 
by seven men, all of them wearing white sur- 
plices, bearing the Latin cross on their backs. The 
form of the service was something like that of the 
Roman Catholic low mass. The invocations and re- 
sponses are intoned by the celebrant and the deacons, 
and supplemented in parts by the choir. The Prayer 
Book is divided after the plan of the Roman Catholic 
missal. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles N. Fitch, of Spencerport, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed Sunday-school missionary for the State of Colorado. 

—John W. Ballantine was installed as pastor of the 
church in Ridgefield, Conn., on September 10. 

—Daniel Phillips, of Great Falls, N. H., has received a call 
from Huntington, Mass. 

—F. A. Johnson, of Chester, N. J., has received a call 
from New Milford, Conn. 

—C. H. Bente, of the Bethany Church, East Rockaway, 
L. I., has resigned. 

—E. G. Lancester was ordained as pastor of the church in 
Ashby, Mass., on September 19. 

Ww. I. Cole was installed as pastor of the church in 

Houlton, Me., on September 19. 

—T. EK. Babb, of West Brookfield, Mass., has received a 
call to the Third Church of Chelsea. 

—L. J. Garver has accepted a call to Oreville, Cal. 

—R. H. Ball was installed as pastor of the church in 
Fairhaven, Vt., on September 18. 

—R. J. E. Riley has received a call from Dundee, Mich. 

—G. D. Weston, of Rapid River, Mich., has resigned. 

—D, A. Reed, of the Hope Church, Springfield, a. has 
resigned in order to be able to give his entire attention to 
the School for Christian Workers, 

—J. W. Miller was installed as pastor of the church in 
Rosendale, Wis., on September 18. 

—Charles W. Luck, of Topstield, Mass., declines his call 
to Rochester, N. H. 

—D. Butler Pratt. was installed as pastor of the Union 
Church, East New York, on September 2°. 

—W. L. Brandt accepts a call to Baxter, Ia. 

—W. J. Frost accepts a call to Dawson, Minn. 

—J.M. Campbell, of Grand Lodge, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., one of the trustees of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, died at Trenton, N. J., on 
September 21, of heart disease. 

—A. C. Wilson has received a call from the church in 
Milford, Mich., which he has supplied for some time. 

—H. A. Marshall, of Chicago, accepts a call from Jones- 
ville, Mich. 

—William Ward Whipple died in Yonkers, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 26, at the age of seventy-six. 

—R. C. Reid, of Franklin, Tenn., accepts a call to the 
Second Church of Charlotte, N. C. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Henry A. Adams, first assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, New York City, has accepted an election as rector 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y., and will enter on 
his duties next month. 

--C. P. Mills has accepted a call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—William Holden accepts a call to St. Stephen’s Church 
at Florence, N. J. 

—Osear Frank Brown, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
who had long been engaged in mission work in the tenement- 
house districts of this city, died on September 27. 

—J.C. Welwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts his election 
as rector of St. Paul’s Church of Holyoke, Mass. 

—E. H. Coley accepts the rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, 
South Manchester, Conn. 

—William Prall has become rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, South Orange, N. J. 

—James Foster accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

—William Staunton, D.D., died in this city on Sunday last. 
He had been rector of several important parishes, was a 
writer of note on theological subjects, and was also an accom 
plished musician, and had published several volumes of 
church music. His great attainments in this direction made 
him musical editor of ‘‘ Johnson’s Encyclopedia’’ and the 
writer of nearly all of the articles on musical science con- 
tained in that work. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A.A. Smith, of the Baptist church of Petersham, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—W. J. Mosier was installed as pastor of the Ocean Hill 
Baptist Church, on Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, last Thurs- 
day evening. 

—Edgar Tilton, Jr., was installed as missionary pastor of 
the Bethany Reformed Chapel of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday of last week. 

py, fat Knox has resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Reformed Church of Tarrytown, N. Y., and accepts a call 
from the Fourth Church of Philadelphia. 

—John L. Ray, of Cincinnati, O., has received a call from 
the Central Baptist Church of Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y 

—Samuel L. Caldwell, D.D., died suddenly in Providence, 
R.I., on September 26, at the age of sixty-nine. He had 
held the pastorate of Baptist churches in Bangor, Me., and 
Providence, R. I., was for five years Professor of Church His- 
tory at the Newton Seminary, and from 1878 to 1885 was 
the President of Vassar College. 
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THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE.! 


Editions of Shakespeare are as the sands of the 
sea for multitude. Counting those editions printed 
“ for the trade,” those reprinted as the demand ar- 
rives, and those which the industry of new editors 
is constantly supplying to the press, the output is 
claimed to be an average of forty-three new editions 
per year, and a sublime total of over nine hundred 
to date—in fact, nearly one thousand editions ! 
that is, an average of about three and one-half 
editions per year since William Shakespeare’s 
death, and one which, since he lay in abeyance for 
ninety-three years, bears somewhat heavily upon 
the years of this century. Of all these editions, 
however, what are called the critical editions are 
easily sorted out of the total into the following : 


LIST OF EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 
FOR CRITICAL STUDENTS. 


1. The Quartos, 1591-1637. sb 
2. First Folio, Heminges and Condell.. . .(Ben Jonson ?) 1623 


© ame GEMS, ccassierscassenss 2595 (John Milton ?) 1632 
4. Third Folio (Doubtful plays)................+.-- 1663-4 
5. Fourth Folio (Doubtful plays)...............+-+.+- 1685 
6. The Editors’.— Rowe (1 Edition)......... London 1709 
7. ee. eres yy London 1714 
8. yl SS Oe See London 1723 
9, Pine 2). wane: 2 onnp> eye London 172s 
10. en CE)... 00.0000 6 London 1733 
11. PP re London 1740 
12. (EEE | eR a London 1744 
13. Warburton.............- London 1747 
14. RRO CS Use st cum tsar London 1765 
15. ee ry London 1766 
16, Johnson & Stevens (1)....London 1773 
17. Johnson & Stevens (2)....London 1778 
18, PRR. s<Gh0e bo tbs Rx oe London 1783 
19. Johnson & Stevens (3)....London 1785 
20, 1 oye geese or London 1786-1794 
21. Se kites sibeesee stn 1790 
22, (Ist variorum). Reed & Stevens (4)..........--. 1803 
23 (2d variorum). Reed & Stevens................- 1813 
94. (The variorum). Boswell’s Malone................ 1821 
33. SRT 2) .. cee os echwan eee 1825 
26. OS | Ps London 1826 
27. RL nce cc nsh ches aheekens te 1841 
28, COST a ee London 1842-4 
24, (ist American). Verplank........ ..... New York 1847 
30. (Folio). SEE 5 cn nenv be eb s a London 1856 
ai. MOOR ins asanceas shar London 1856 
32. LY ee eae eae et Soe 1857 
33. CUE TD), cv escsee~ssepene saph oe 1858 
34. DD. . ona 0 iusp.oe se bhie <oeemne 1858 
35. Grant White (1)....... Boston 1859-65 
36. (Cambridge). Clark & Wright...... Cambridge 1863 
37. (Globe). Clark & Wright...... Cambridge 1864 
38. OO OPER London 1864 
39. Cowden-Clarke.......... London 1864 
40. SS es London 1866 
41. (Clarendon). Clark & Wright..........London 1869 
42. (New Variorum). Furness.............Philadelphia 1871 
43. Dyce (3). ............-..-London 1875 
44, ST eee London 1877 
45. (Delius) (Leopold) Furnivall....... ......... London 1877 
46, (Harvard) Hudson................ Boston 1879-81 
47. (Friendly) Rolfe............... .....Boston 1883 
48. (Riverside)Grant White (2). 


Boston and New York 1883 


Are annotators of Shakespeare—the question 
comes—but as mo hs fretting a garment, to the 
peril of the garment rather than its proof? Pos- 
sibly the time has not yet arrived for answer, 
though the garment seems not yet to have disap- 
peared. But, at any rate, the race may, while not 
prohibiting, look askance at each new aspirant for 
place in this great critical list. Therefore, when an 
American edition, on an unprecedentedly enormous 
scale, proposes to give a volume to each separate 
play, and to give the minor and obscurer Shake- 
spearean plays equal critical examination with that 
enjoyed by the masterpieces, it is not immaterial 
to carefully examine such proposition, its claims, 
and its fruit. With five volumes of the Bank- 
side Shakespeare (the issue of a single year) be- 
fore us, the prospect of completion of the experi- 
ment seems to warrant such an examination here 
and now. 

It is very remarkable indeed that in the prepara- 
tion of fifty critical editions of the greatest English- 
speaking dramatist (to say nothing of the nine 
hundred) it has occurred to a single editor to allow 
his readers a choice of the many different versions 
which, in the very lifetime and vicinity of the great 
dramatist himself, obtained currency as his own 
work and version. Each editor, in fact, from Ben 
Jonson himself (if he were, as is much more than 





1 The Comedies, Historves, and Tragedies of Mr. William 
Shakespeare, as presented at the Globe and Blackfriar’s Thea- 
tres, circa 1591-1623. Being the text furnished the plavers in 
parallel pages with the first revised Folio Text, with Critical 
Teneiaibens. The Bankside Shakespeare, edited by Appleton 
Morgan. Vol. I. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Introduc- 
duction by the Editor. II. The Taming of the (A) Shrew. 
Introduction by Albert R. Frey. III. The Merchant of 
Venice. Introduction by William Reynolds. IV. The Tro- 
ilus and Cressida. Introduction by the Editor. V. The 
Romeo and Juliet. Introduction by Dr. B. Rush-Field. (New 
York: The Shakespeare Society of New York.) 





probable, the editor of the great First Folio), has 
given but a single text, and so placed himself, just 
to that extent, behind the throne, as to what was 
Shakespeare and what was not. It is needless to 
dilate here on the dull and dead narrative of the 
quarrels of the editors, beginning with Pope, who 
set himself up to be a pope indeed, and to allow 
nobody to read the Shakespeare text save as he, 
Pope, printed it; who corrected, expunged, elabo- 
rated, augmented, and curtailed, as he, Pope, 
pleased; and, moreover, indicated with asterisks, 
inverted commas, and other printers’ signs what he 
considered the great public had better admire, and 
what they needn’t mind pausing to dwell upon. 
These dead wars were all alive enough once, and 
oceans of ink, if not of blood, were shed in main- 
taining them. They are only mentioned here as an 
extreme example of the temptation to which the 
Shakespearean editor finds himself exposed. But 
it is certainly a most remarkable fact that to no one 
of all these editors did it ever occur to give to his 
readers an opportunity of selecting for themselves 
from among the various quarto and folio readings 
he himself collated, or claimed to collate, into the 
single text known as his (known as Rowe’s, Pope’s, 
Theobald’s, Hanmer’s, Stevens’s, etc., etc.) Shake- 
speare. And yet these editors fairly should have 
done so, had they desired their readers and sub- 
scribers (for everything was done by a subscription, 
and nobody not a subscriber was inferred to be a 
reader) to know as much about Shakespeare as 
about themselves, the editors. 

To take a single example of this ex cathedra 
jurisdiction: In the Shakespeare canon, the “ Per- 
icles ” was, for long years, a “doubtful” play. If 
Heminges and Condell, or Ben Jonson, or whoever 
edited the First Folio, had ever heard of a play by 
Shakespeare called “Pericles,” nobody was the 
wiser. It was not included in the First Folio. The 
second folio (edited, perhaps, by John Milton) con- 
tained no allusion to it. It was not until 1663— 
forty-seven years after Shakespeare’s death, thirty- 
three years after the death of his colleagues He- 
minges and Condell (who declared that the first 
folio contained all and veritable the plays their es- 
teemed fellow Shakespeare ever wrote)—that “ Per- 
icles”” appeared (in the third folio) as a Shake- 
speare play, and then it only appeared in connection 
with six other plays, every one of which has been 
most summarily rejected, the faintest internal 
examination being sufficient to convince that no 
Shakespeare had a finger inthem. Here, then, is 
a notable occurrence ; the editors of two successive 
folios rejecting, a third editor accepting, a play as 
Shakespeare’s, and every one of this third edition’s 
successors refusing to recognize his decision, except 
as to one out of seven pieces ; from which it appears 
that the editorial judgment may, like Homer, some- 
times nod; and it follows, or seems to follow, that in 
so great and singular a field as that of Shakespeare, 
the best editor would be he who presents his read- 
ers with that field, so to speak, and withdraws into 
the background himself. 

It seems to us that the Bankside Shakespeare 
should be admitted to the splendid list above 
printed, if only because it is the first to assert this 
reader’s right; its editor confining himself to present- 
ing, as himself expresses it, “ what William Shake- 
speare himself saw in print, reprinted in parallel col- 
umns with what his friends and associates published 
as his, after his funeral, one hundred years before 
the first annotator, or ‘corrector,’ or ‘new reading,’ 
appeared,” which is what Mr. Morgan calls “ the 
real Shakespeare” (though he ought to have pre- 
served his plural, and said “Shakespeares”’). Mr. 
Morgan’s halting between two opinions, his doubts 
as to whether there even was a Shakespeare, and, 
finally, his Laplacean doubts of the Doubter, at 
least have been of public benefit in this—that he 
has designed a new plan of editing the great dram- 
atist and spokesman of the English race; viz., not 
to edit him at all, but to give the facts and let the 
reader edit for himself; to subject to “the deadly 
parallel column,” as the phrase goes, the splendidest 
of all literature, and to give us all the benefit of the 
process. 

An examination of the several volumes of the 
Bankside Edition already issued impresses us also 
with another most valuable, which it is to be hoped 
will also be a permanent, feature of this unique 
edition. This feature is the care and research 
expended upon the more obscure and least read 
plays. Thus, Volume I. of the series is devoted, 
not to “Hamlet” or ‘Othello,’ to “Lear” or 
“ Macbeth,” but (with what we may conceive to be 
a certain self-denial of the critic) to ‘The Merry 
Wives ;” and we can only, upon reflection, at least 





from Mr. Morgan’s own standpoint, commend the 
choice. For “The Merry Wives” is a Warwick- 
shire play, and, William Shakespeare being a 
Warwickshire man, it is not preposterous to infer 
that his pen may have earliest turned to what he 
knew best—the fields and haunts and memories of 
his boyhood. Moreover,as Mr. Morgan points out, 
this is not only the first, but the only, time in which 
Shakespeare did anything of the sort. He laid his 
scenes in Rome, in Athens, in Syracuse, in Verona 
and Naples and Venice, in Spain and France and 
Cyprus, but, except in his histories, never on his 
native soil. We are inclined to think, therefore, 
that “The Merry Wives” is an appropriate initial 
volume for the series. And we must say as much 
for the second volume, “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Although the action is in Padua, the 
play is “bespoke” to be performed by an English 
nobleman before his household, the plausible occa- 
sion being the capture of a drunken Warwickshire 
tinker with whom it is minded to have lordly sport 
(after the manner of Haroun-al-Raschid). And 
the world of letters might better afford to lose a 
dozen or so Elizabethan dramatists rather than that 
delicious “Introduction” in which Christofero 
Sly makes his first and last appearance in the 
crowding ranks of Shakespearean creations! Of 
Mr. Frey’s work upon this play we must say, as of 
Mr. Morgan’s, that it is minute and conscientious ; 
that it is also zealous and loving goes, indeed, with- 
out saying. 

Each of these Introductions has brought out a 
point which the respective editors strenuously urge, 
and which, even if not accepted, cannot fail to 
throw a large and curious interest upon Shake- 
spearean matters and things in general. Mr. Mor- 
gan believes (and he gives careful and, we must 
admit, strenuous reasons for his belief) that the 
first quarter of “ The Merry Wives ” was the stolen 
report of a very first draft, or was a sketch of the 
play, which had been intrusted—as plays often were 
then—to the actors in its rough, read over to them 
by the author, who rapidly indicated to each actor 
his own idea of character and general idea of the 
actions assigned to each, leaving the whole to grow 
by the actors’ intelligence ; by his speaking “ more 
than was set down to him” (as Hamlet says), 
rounding out and developing it in his particular 
“length,” just as actors do to-day, with localisms, 
gags, and speeches suggested by the action and the 
situation (which, permissible to-day, were not only 
encouraged, but expected, and even insisted on, 
in those days). Mr. Morgan, for example, points 
out how the name of a local tradesman (Yed. Miller) 
appears for the first time in the 1623 version, and 
suggests that the actor who played Slender may 
have owed “ Yed.” a shilling or so, and thought to 
pay off the score by advertising his creditor’s wares. 
This may not be mere conjecture ; certainly, when 
pronounced by a scholar of the times and the man- 
ners concerned, it is as much entitled to considera- 
tion as certain more transcendental assumptions as 
to William Shakespeare’s motives and methods, 
with which we have lately grown so latitudinarily 
familiar. And Mr. Morgan adds to the “ Yed. 
Miller ” incident a dozen others—such as the men- 
tion of “Sackerson” (a bear then being “ baited ” 
in Paris Gardens on the Bankside, a few hundred 
yards from the Globe) ; of a popular song-book of 
the tune of “Green Sleeves ;” of a handbook of 
Riddles, and of an old story about certain Germans 
who took advantage of a diplomatic errand to steal 
certain horses—all matters entirely irrelevant to 
the play, but evidently quite as attractive to an 
audience familiar with the matters alluded to as is 
a topical song or a local hit to-day. 

Mr. Frey’s contribution to the lore of “The 
Taming of the Shrew ” is a painstaking inquiry as 
to whether “ The Taming of a Shrew,” the earlier 
play of 1594, was Shakespeare’s work, and whether 
upon it he founded the completed modern play, 
which used the definite instead of the indefinite 
article in its title. Mr. Frey, after conducting this 
inquiry rather by collating the opinions of all his 
predecessor editors, instead of by any very insistive 
argumentation of his own either way, carries us to 
the parallelization ; and here, we rather think, Mr. 
Frey does not quite prove his case. For the par- 
allelization takes a great deal of blank paper for a 
line here and there of suggestive identity only, and 
it seems hardly probable that a playwright work- 
ing over an old play of his own should use so few, 
and ruthlessly reject so many, of his own old situa- 
tions, especially when these situations are nearly 
always equally satisfactory in either version. How- 
ever, Mr. Frey does not give us conclusions without 
the facts. If anything, he inclines to present us 
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facts without conclusions, which, if a fault, is cer- 
tainly a most unique and unusual fault in a Shake- 
spearean commentator. 

The third volume, “The Merchant of Venice,” 
is introduced by William Reynolds, LL.D., of the 
Baltimore bar, with thorough preparation for his 
labor. He intelligently discusses the legal aspects 
of the case between Antonio and Shylock, and 
thoroughly explodes it, showing that the contract 
between Antonio and Shylock was in violation of 
the law of Venice not only, but was void ab initio, 
and that no such enforced solution of the matter in 
litigation as that provided by Portia was necessary 
in the case. The contract should simply have been 
declared illegal and invalid, which would have 
ended the suit (though, in deference to the facts, we 
are happy to think that so much legal acumen was 
not allowed. to also end the play). 

In Volume IV. Mr. Morgan continues his exam- 
ination of the text and historical records of the 
lesser known plays, and, working by his same clues 
of contemporary custom and stage use, concludes 
that the “ Troilus and Cressida” was not a success- 
ful play, and was soon withdrawn from the boards. 
Mr. Morgan, in short, believes that when he finds 
a play which, from its first publication to its last 
appearance, shows no signs of stage development, we 
are at liberty to conclude that it was not popular ; 
and, on the other hand, when a play shows such 
traces, that one may conclude that it was popular 
with Shakespearean audiences, and that, by appli- 
cation of such inference, much otherwise inexplica- 
ble may be explained. Mr. Morgan’s plan is this : 
All the quartos are undivided into acts and scenes 
If in twenty years we find a play still so undivided, 
it argues against any extended stage life for that 
play, and therefore the chances are against much in 
it of interpolated matter; the bulk of it must be the 
author’s own. Contrariwise, if we find in the play 
undoubted evidence of practical stage use, we may 
infer that what does not seem like Shakespeare was 
accretion by actors or stage usage—all of which 
sounds revolutionary. But the reader will be sur- 
prised to find how curiously interesting the plays, 
worked at upon this line, become. ; 

In Volume V. Mr. Morgan has selected a phy- 
sician to write the introduction to the “ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and Dr. Field has justified the editorial 
choice by striking a novel chord. There may be 
those who tell us, argues Dr. Field, that William 
Shakespeare was a lawyer ; it is very clear that he 
was not a physician. As Mr. Reynolds has shown 
that all the good law in “The Merchant” could 
have been picked up “on the curbstone,” so to 
speak ; so the medical lore in “ Romeo and Juliet” 
was so horn-book and elementary as hardly entitled 
to be called “ medical” atall. Such original prop- 
ositions as that poisons kill, or that rapiers wound, 
can scarcely give Shakespeare a diploma in general 
medicine; and Dr. Field thinks, and aptly says, 
that the time has not yet come to graduate William 
Shakespeare in every known science simply be- 
cause he is so great that, in his contemplation, all 
specialists claim to recognize the footprints and 
vestiges of their own felloweraft. 

Another point: We think we notice in these 
Banksides a field for extensive study in a new 
direction; viz., with the original orthographies be- 
fore us, we appear able to arrive at some idea of 
the Shakespearean pronunciation of vowels. For 
example, we find than always spelled then, and so 
on; and, from other peculiarities (which we have 
not space to catalogue here), are really led to con- 
clude that the present Irish “brogue” is about as 
near as one can get to how Shakespeare himself 
and his fellow-citizens spoke their native tongue. 
This, indeed, is but one of the channels of study 
now opened up to us by the Banksides. Another 
may be foreseen to be in the direction of the long 
dispute as to whether the First Folio was printed 
from Shakespeare’s MS. (as Heminges and Condell 
declared it was) or from the Quartos. Certainly it 
is interesting to find that, in one case at least, they 
used the Quarto rather than a MS. to print from. 
In “ Troilus and Cressida” (line 3,265 F., 3,061 Q.) 
the word enrapt was, by typographical error, set 
up eniapt (using an 7 for an 7) by the Quarto print- 
ers; and this error was servilely followed in set- 
ting up the Folio. For detection of this and similar 
circumstantialities which have great bearing on 
moot questions of Shakespearean research, we are, 
of course, indebted to the exact triple numerations 
of these punctilious Banksides. 

The conclusion, we think, must be, therefore, that 
the “ Bankside Shakespeare ”’ is entitled to a place 
among the two or three score of learned editions 
above enumerated not only, but that its editor has 





so far, by his skill in selecting lines for the Intro- 
ductions and scholars to produce them, no less than 
by the punctilious care he has insisted on from his 
proof-readers, eminently satisfied his prospectus to 
the effect that the Bankside was to be “ exclusive 
of matter dealt with in other editions.” To add 
one more to the list of “variorum ” or “ eclectic” 
editions is in itself only a work of patience and of 
consultation. But to produce results like the five 
volumes before us is to work to the credit of Ameri- 
ean scholarship. In view of the multitude of edi- 
tions, it behooves each new one, as it appears, to 
give a reason for its being, and we think the Bank- 
side has amply responded to this order to show 
cause. 





Constitutional Government in Spain. A Sketch. By 
J.L. M. Curry, LL.D., late Minister of the United 
States in Spain. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
The value of this book to a political student is out of 
all proportion to its literary merits. From the time 
that Mr. Curry enters upon the discussion of the Re- 
public established in 1874 every page is suggéstive. 
As we all know, the Republic failed, and the reasons 
for its failure form the lesson of the book. Chief 
among them was, of course, the total inexperience of 
the people in managing, or even thinking upon, public 
affairs. The utter absence of local self-government in 
Spain deprives the people of the training in the duties 
of citizenship which has been the cause of the stability 
of the two Republics of America and Switzerland. The 
rank and file of the people in Spain, in their attempts to 
organize in their own interests, have encountered much 
the same opposition from the wealthy and cultured 
classes as do the laborers in America. “ Every little 
popular disturbance or lawlessness is distorted and 
magnified, and made to exceed in enormity centuries 
of tyranny and cruelty and horrible wrong by the aris- 
tocracy, royalty, and the church. Nothing is left un- 
done to discredit the Republic and to make it a failure, 
to | payers crises, to promote obstruction and confusion, 
and to create an apparent necessity for the coming back 
of the ancien régime.” The Church is in the conspiracy 
with the nobility to suppress popular liberties. The 
classification of mankind into two groups—the pious 
and the patriotic—is, in a measure, warranted in Spain. 
The leaders of the republicans in Spain are, in the 
main, extremely noble and high-minded patriots. 
Nearly all of them belong to the class who in this 
country would be called theorists—they are students 
who believe in the principles of democracy, and wish 
to give them a fair trial, no matter what vested inter- 
ests are interfered with. Mr. Curry’s description of 
Castelar is especially interesting. This wonderful ora- 
tor’s great oration in favor of abolishing slavery in 
1872 compelled the Minister of State to close the de- 
bate thus: “ The debate is closed. Seiior Castelar has 
spoken the last word. The slaves in Porto Rico are 
already free. The bill the Government will bring in can 
only give legal sanction and form to the inspired utter- 
ances of the world’s greatest orator.” Yet Mr. Curry’s 
portrait of Castelaris not merely a eulogy. The vanity 
of the statesman is brought out in the sharpest possible 
light by the quotation of the remark of one of Caste- 
lar’s rivals, that he was so fond of being the observed 
of all observers that he never saw a marriage without 
wishing to be the bride, nor a funeral without wishing 
to be the corpse. 





Professor James W. Garnett, of the University of 
Virginia, has just published through the Boston house 
of Ginn & Co. a rhythmical, line-for-linve translation of 
Cynewulf’s Elene, Judith Athelstan and Byrhtnoth. 
This work has been done in the interest of Old Eng- 
lish (Anglo-Saxon) study. Some time ago we noticed 
Professor Cooke’s excellent edition of Beowulf’s splen- 
did “ Judith ” as an essay in the same direction. Mr. 
Garnett’s translation we find upon comparison to be 
fairly literal, and not wanting in virility and vigor of 
diction. Some phrases are, perhaps, clearer to the 
student of Old English than to the ordinary reader. 
For example, “ Elfsheen virgin,” “in battle bynies,” 
“Bursts o’er the bath-way the sea-wood,” “ braided 
byrnie,” “ soothfastness,” etc. It must be acknowl- 
edged, in way of frankness, that Professor Garnett has 
small sense of rhythm. Take these lines of his from 
“Eleéne :” 


‘* Thus old and death-ready in this frail house 
Word-craft I wove and wondrously framed it, 
Reflected at times and sifted my thought 
Closely at night. I knew not well 
The truth of the Rood ere wider knowledge 
Through glorious might into thought of my mind 
Wisdom revealed to me,” etc. 
Now, what consideration was to prevent him from put- 
ting it thus : 

Thus in this frail house, old and death-ready, 

Word-craft I wove and wondrously framed it, 

Sometimes reflecting and my thoughts sifting 

Closely at night. I knew not fully 

The Cross’s truth ere knowledge wider 

Through might of glory into my mind’s thought, etc.? 
We have clung closely to Mr. Garnett’s diction, and 
aim to show only that a little transposition would bene- 
fit the meter or rhythm without wounding the sense, 
and the translation still remains as much “ line-for- 
line ” as before. A little more facility of expression 
and the book would attract the general reader as well 
as the special student. 





The Three Germanys: Glimpses into Their History. 
By Theodore S. Fay. (New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 2 Vols.) The history of Germany naturally di- 
vides itself into three sections, which no amount of 
insistence upon the continuity of history can reduce to 
one, although, without question, the stream of events is 
always one. There was Germany, or rather the Teu- 
tonic tribes, up to the time of Charlemagne (a. p. 800); 
the Holy Roman Empire, from Charlemagne to the 
abdication of the Emperor Francis ; and modern Ger- 
many, chaotic and at length united. Mr. Fay, who 
has lived in Europe since 1835, has been in the midst 
of those events which have made the new empire. 
When he came to describe the history which he him- 
self had witnessed, he found that it was not intelligible 
unless he should go back and explain the lines of his- 
toric development in the Holy Empire which led up 
to the existing status. But an examination of the 
great medieval empire revealed to him that its roots 
were in the far distant past ; that to understand its 
character, institutions, beliefs, and customs it wouid be 
necessary to go back to the Germania of Tacitus and 
to the Gallia of JuliusCsar. Thus it is that Mr. Fay 
has written a history of Germany complete up to the 
year of our salvation 1888, and to the death of the 
Emperor Frederic III. This work is especially rich 
and valuable upon the German history of the last fifty 
years. In this field the work has undoubtedly a per- 
maneut value, for Mr. Fay is an intelligent observer, 
who knows to a degree the relative value and signifi- 
cance of contemporary events. His reflections upon 
the Roman Catholic Church, although doubtless just 
and true, appear to us out of place in the calm and 
judicial utterance of a historian. Probably the author’s 
presence in the midst of the Kultur Kampf has some- 
what biased his literary judgment. The perspective of 
time remedies these mistakes ; but one cannot have the 
perspective of time and the account of an eye-witness 
at one and the same time. 


Korean Tales. By H. N. Allen, M.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A selection of seven tales of 
various kinds from the Korean folk-lore. Some 
quaint ideas regarding birds and animals are followed 
by a beast-fable of the rabbit and the turtle. The 
balance of the collection is made up of marvelous tales 
to illustrate a moral principle. We regret that the 
book is not, what Dr. Allen evidently might have made 
it, a fairly full collection of folk stories. Such a collec- 
tion from Korea would be of great value. The author’s 
design, however, was widely different. He aims to 
show by these stories something of the thought, life, 
and habits of the people. He succeeds in doing so. 
The stories in the latter part of the book are well told. 
They illustrate the high regard of the Koreans for 
filial conduct, constancy, and devotion to others. The 
beast fables and lore are not so well rendered. They 
lack the directness so characteristic of true folk tales 
truly told. The narrator is outside the tale, not inside, 
as he should be. Some good bits of primitive philos- 
ophy are brought out by the stories—as why the cat 
and dog hate each other, why the cat spits when en- 
raged, and why crows’ heads are bald and worn during 
the seventh moon, Dr. Allen likes the Koreans, and 
his affection is likely to be contagious to the reader. 
As a whole, the tales do not leave an unfavorable im- 
pression of that strange and little-known people—a 
people whose close observation of nature and passion- 
ate love of beautiful scenery speak much for the 
keenness and delicacy of their intellectual make-up. 


Miss May Agnes Tincker, the author of that very 
successful Italian story, “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 
has written here a romance which moves repeatedly 
in its action from Italy to America and back again. Its 
title is Two Coronets, and it seems to us to evince in 
some particulars a decided gain over the author's first 
book. Its main fault as a story is the continual breaks 
in the narrative and the too frequent shifting of the 
scene in the attempt to carry on simultaneously two 
threads of story and two quite distinct groups of char- 
acter. These are brought together cleverly in the end, 
but the feeling remains that the plot is clumsily con- 
structed. One cares very little, too, we think, for the 
progress of the criminal machinations against the Ital- 
ian heroine, Beatrice, and her final victory over her 
enemies. But the glimpses of Italian life are excellent, 
and the author’s thorough acquaintance with her subject 
is evident on every page. She has also been eminently 
successful in depicting an almost ideal American family 
life in a part of the country just growing into civiliza- 
tion, and several of the characters are drawn with dis- 
tinct power. The final love scenes between the Ameri- 
can girl, Atalanta Martin, and the Italian gentleman, 
Count Alinori, are charmingly written, and in their sin- 
pees Oe passion almost remind one at times of passages 
in “Romeo and Juliet.” (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


The fact that Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.B., the 
distinguished Egyptologist, and the writer of several 
agreeable books of travel and novels, is about to visit 
this country lends special interest and timeliness to the 
publication of a second edition of her readable book 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, It de- 
scribes that comparatively little-known portion of the 
Southeastern Tyrol in which are found the remark- 
able limestone mountains called the Dolomites. Miss 
Edwards relates what she observed in this interesting 
region with just the right proportion between personal 
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reminiscence and solid information. The skill which 
her training as a novelist has given her in writing dia- 
logue and sketching odd characters is used to advantage 
in this, as in her other books of travel. The narrative 
is made attractive also by many illustrations, and a 
good map is included. Many foot-notes in this second 
edition inform the reader in regard to changes made 
since the original edition was published. It is pleas- 
ant to see that, as the first edition was dedicated to the 
author’s American friends in Rome, so this second edi- 
tion is dedicated to her American friends in all parts 
of the world. If her friends may be considered as 
synonymous with her readers, we are sure that their 
circle is constantly increasing. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons.) 





Daudet’s Wives of Artists has long been recognized 
as one of his most delightful volumes of sketches, hav- 
ing much of the exquisite charm of style and delicacy 
of wit that characterize his “ Letters from My Mill.” 
In its English form (New York: George Routledge & 
Sons) it retains almost all its admirable qualities, the 
translation having been made with evident care and 
sympathy, and the illustrations being finely reproduced. 

he sketches are preluded by an imaginary dialogue 
between a poet and an artist, the latter maintaining that 
the marriage state is not congenial to the highest devo- 
tion to art and success in it; and the stories of misad- 
ventures of artists in marriage follow to sustain the 
argument. One of these, we think, with its accompa- 
nying illustrations, might better have been omitted in 
the translation in deference to the taste of English- 
speaking readers. 





Canon Knox-Little is too well known to need an 
introduction to our readers. There is a fervor and 
picturesqueness about his sermons that make them 
interesting in print. This volume, Sunlight and Shadow 
in the Christian Life (New York: E. & J. B. Young) 
contains the sermons preached in Trinity Church, New 
York, and in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. They are 
eminently practical in thought, while poetic in style, 
vivid in coloring, and impassioned in form. Through 
all of them runs the thought of the shadows as well as 
the lights, of the pathos as well as the pleasure, in the 
Christian life. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The October Harper’s Monthly is made notable by 
three descriptive illustrated articles of extraordinary 
interest. One of these is Theodore Child’s paper on 
the great fair held annually at Nijnii-Novgorod, to 
which flock merchants, buyers, and sightseers from all 
parts of the vast Russian Empire. The pictures pre- 
sent curious types of many nationalities. The second 
of the articles referred to is Tristram W. Ellis’s account 
of the famous ruins of Hierapolis, which Strabo trav- 
eled to see so many centuries ago, and which is made 
so remarkable by the curious terraces formed by the 
deposits from the springs. The third article is Pro- 
fessor W. G. Blaikie’s description of “A Corner of 
Scotland Worth Knowing.” We think that Mr. Abbey 
has rarely, if ever, done better work than in his illus- 
trations in this issue of Mr. Austin Dobson’s charming 
poem, “ The Noble Patron.” Among the lighter feat- 
ures of the magazine should also be mentioned Annie 
Trumbull Slosson’s most amusing tale, “ Butterneggs,” 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s “With the Eyes Shut ”—a dream 
of the future possibilities of the phonograph—and the 
comments in the Easy Chair on the new edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, the proposed World’s Fair, and other 
subjects. 





The most important article in the Century is a 
study of “Moliére and Shakespeare ” by the great 
French comedian, M. Coquelin. It is accompanied by 
a striking portrait of the author in the character of 
Masearille and a frontispiece portrait of Moliére, also 
in actor’s costume. The paper itself is eminently in- 
teresting, particularly as showing how Shakespeare’s 

nius affects a French actor and student of the drama. 

erhaps M. Coquelin carries his comparison between 
the two great dramatists a little too far from his 
desire of making his parallel and contrast; but all 
that he says is intelligent and suggestive. A group of 
short illustrated papers on manual training by Profess- 


_or Butler, Professor Thorpe, and Dr. Felix Adler tells 


the latest results of experiments in this direction. 
Among the short stories, of which there are several, 
we notice one by, we believe, a new writer of fiction, 
Mr. Young E. Allison—a cleverly constructed tale, 
whose main interest lies in its realistic pictures of 
newspaper office work. A good opportunity to com- 

re two methods of writing negro dialect is afforded 
by the fact that Mr. Maurice Thompson’s original and 
exceedingly humorous story, “ Ben and Judas,” stands 
side by side with the conclusion of Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris’s serial. An examination of the two will show, 
it seems to us, that Mr. Harris’s superiority in this 
respect results in great measure from his softening 
of the phonetic expression of the negro talk. This 
may be seen by comparing the story, not caly with 
Mr. Thompson’s, but with a short story by Margaret 
Vandergrift in the current “ Harper’s,” which is much 
more consonantal and phonetically hard. Mr. Kennan 
this month describes the horrors of the East Siberian 
silver mines, Mr. Cable edits the “ War Diary of a 
Union Woman in the South,” and a paper by the late 
Maria Mitchell gives some “Reminiscences of the 
Herschels.” 





A special and peculiar interest is attached to Joseph 
Thomson’s phic account of “How I Crossed the 
Masai-Land” in Scribner’s Magazine of this month. 
Owing to the fact that, according to latest reports, Mr. 
Stanley is now making his way to the African East 
Coast through this very country, readers will wait with 
decided curiosity to compare Mr. Thomson’s account 

iven here, and also in his book on the subject, with Mr. 
Stanley’s impressions. When this article was written 
Mr. Thomson had not, of course, heard these latest 
reports from Stanley, and he criticises him sharply for 
not selecting this route, quoting and dissenting from 
Mr. Stanley’s statement that “to cross Masai-Land 
one would need a thousand rifles.” Mr. Stevenson’s 
remarkable serial comes to a remarkable end in this 
issue. In the series of articles on electricity, its possibil- 
ities in naval war are described by Lieutenant W. S. 
Hughes, and those in land warfare by Lieutenant John 
Millis. We should call this decidedly the most inter- 
esting and popular article in this series. Another 
notable article is Mr. Charles Sprague Smith’s “ Sum- 
mer in Iceland,” with many illustrations. The end 
paper for this month is by Donald G. Mitchell, and is 
perhaps the pleasantest that has yet been printed. The 
weakest point in the number is the two short stories, 
which are vapid, pointless, and decidedly below the 
average of magazine stories. 





Among the most readable articles in the current 
Atlantic Monthly is Agnes Repplier’s agreeably writ- 
ten talk on “Fiction in the Pulpit.” Mr. Joseph 
Henry Thayer contributes some interesting reminis- 
cences of the late ex-President Theodore G. Woolsey, 
with a feeling and accurate estimate of the beautiful 
personal character of the man. Mr. J. R. Kendrick 
writes with spirit, and with many entertaining anec- 
dotes, “A Non-Combatant’s War Reminiscences.” Of 
the other articles, literature is represented by Mr. W. 
C. Lawton’s “ Closing Scenes of the Iliad,” history by 
Mr. John Fiske’s “ Monmouth and Newport Cam- 
paign,” and political economy by Mr. H. L. Nelson’s 
“The Government and its Creditors.” The Contribu- 
tors’ Club contains a picturesque account of the 
“festival of the veiled ones” at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
when the so-called Daughters of St. Peter’s receive 
their dowries. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—An index is promised to the sixty-two volumes of 
“The Atlantic Monthly.” 

—A distinctively literary translation of the poem of 
Job has been made by Dr. G. H. Gilbert, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

—The sales of Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Back- 
ward” have now, it is stated, reached the extraordi- 
nary total of 112,000 copies. 

— As to a liking for poor fiction,” says the “ Trib- 
une,” “Englishmen have no reason for crowing over 
Americans. In the course of the last eighteen months 
no fewer than 346,000 copies of a wretched mass of 
trash called ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ were 
sold in England. 

—In our editorial of September 19, entitled “ Ques- 
tions and Answers,” we were in error in stating that 
the series of articles in “The Century” by Dr. Buck- 
ley, of the “Christian Advocate,” did not include one 
directed specially to “Christian Science.” Such an 
article, in fact, appeared in the “Century” of August, 
1887, and has been well characterized as “a ogitally 
destractive criticism.” 

—The firm of D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, the 
well-known publishers of educational books, have taken 
into partnership Mr. Charles H. Ames, who has been con- 
nected with the educational work of James R. Osgood 
& Co. and the Prang Educational Company, and for the 
past eight years has been a member of the latter firm. 

—Mr. Moncure Conway, says the “ Critic,” is mak- 
ing personal investigation in Virginia for his historical 
and biographical introduction to the volume of unpub- 
lished private letters of Washington which he is edit- 
ing for the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 
This introduction will deal critically with existing tra- 
ditions, and among its discoveries will be facts showing 
that “four years of Washington’s childhood—those be- 
tween his third and seventh year—were passed on the 
estate now known as Mount Vernon.” On Washing- 
ton’s early love-affairs also new light will be shed. 

—A young gentleman who proposed to adopt litera- 
ture as a profession asked Carlyle for his advice on the 
subject, and received the following note, dictated by 
the Chelsea sage to his niece : 

‘** Dear Srr,—Mr. Carlyle bids me say that he has never in 
his life heard a madder proposal than the one you have just 
made tohim. He em advise you by no means to quit 
your present employment. He thinks it would only be a de- 
gree less foolish to throw yourself from the top of the Monu- 
ment in the hope of flying. m, dear sir, yours truly, 

‘““Mary CarRLyLe AITKEN. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a very impor- 
tant series of books which will tell the story of scien- 
tific achievement in all the departments, and which will 
place in the hands of the unscientific reader a clear and 
trustworthy statement of what science has done. Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall’s recently published work, “ A Cent- 
ury of Electricity,” will be regarded as the first volume 
of the new series, and may be taken as fairly indicative 
of its scope and character. Among the volumes an- 
nounced in the series are one on “ Heat ” by Professor 
Thurston, of Cornell, one on “Light” by Professor 
Hastings, of the Sheffield School, and one on “ Gases ” 
by Professor Kimball, of the Johns Hopkins. 


” 





FOOTPATHS TO SUCCESS. 
By D. H. R. Goopate. 


Doubtless many young persons who read this paper 
have seen a manufacturing village, with its schools, 
churches, post-office, its rows of comfortable dwellings 
(with flower-pots in the windows, busy wives at work, 
and well-fed children at play), built up almost entirely 
by the energy and force of a single man. It is he who 
has drawn these people together, given them work, 
and created the prosperity which they enjoy. Did 
you ever stop to think how many persons are bene- 
fited by the life of such a man? His pay-roll in- 
cludes, perhaps, hundreds of names. All these men 
and women, though they earn their own living, de- 
pend upon his skill and good judgment in managing 
his business, and are in a very real and immediate 
sense gainers by it. It furnishes them the work by 
which they live, and if he does not prosper in it they 
suffer at once. 

But you must look beyond the mill operatives, be- 
yond the school, the library, the various privileges 
which he provides for his little world, beyond his own 
home and all the advantages of wealth and culture 
which the members of his own family enjoy. If his 
business is a genuine success, there are thousands of 
people, some of them in far-off countries, who buy and 
wear his goods, and are made more comfortable and 
better off by doing so. There are many merchants 
who gain their profit by buying and selling them ; 
ships that sail to carry them ; laborers in the cities who 
handle the bales and boxes ; machinists who work and 
thrive that he may have the machinery that he needs 
in carrying on his great enterprise. 

This is only one illustration of the way in which an 
active life reaches out in every direction, and makes 
itself felt in constantly widening circles of influence. 
Not in any vague or doubtful influence, but by giving 
real, practical help to a great many people, and making 
their actual lives better worth living. 

How little most of us think of the various sources of 
supply of all our comforts, and the many hands that 
contribute to what we daily enjoy! Let any one begin 
some morning and take special thought for just one 
day of every article that is used, stopping to consider 
where it comes from, who made it, and how many 
hands it has probably passed through. I am quite 
sure that before night he will have a new sense of the 
mutual dependence of mankind, and find a new mean- 
ing in phrases about the wide distribution of the re- 
sults of labor. The very ease and convenience with 
which we obtain an almost innumerable variety of those 
objects and commodities in familiar use make us apt 
to take them for granted. It is worth while occasion- 
ally to reflect upon the personal exertion that each has 
cost, in order to realize in how many ways our lives 
are connected with other lives. 

Each one of us has something to do in exchange for 
all these benefits received. It is a busy world ; what 
can we contribute as our share to this vast amount 
of interchangeable productions? A time comes, or 
should come, to every boy and girl, when the great, 
pressing question is, “What shall I do?” It is all 
very well for a bright youth to look on for a while, but 
he soon begins to think about what he can get from the 
world. To find an answer to that question he must first 
decide what he can give to the world. 

It is perfectly right and natural to wish for wealth, 
distinction, and the control of large and varied re- 
sources. But there is only one honest road to this de- 
sirable end, and that is usefulness. In a general way, 
what we do must be the measure of what we get. In 
choosing work, we all need to remember that the best 
thing for us to do is what we can do best. All useful 
work is, or may be, good—its quality depends upon the 
doer ; the very best work for each person is that work 
by means of which he can best bring himself to bear 
upon the real wants of the world. The work into 
which you can put most of yourself, and your best self, 
will be the best work for you. Every trade or profes- 
sion, once mastered, is a mere tool. Whether the 
lever be long or short, a railroad or only a spade, a pen 
or a hammer, it is the brain that moves it, the man 
behind it that is the real power. It is the chance to 
make his own gifts tell, whatever they may be, that is 
the true opportunity of life for each individual. Sagac- 
ity, knowledge, imagination—these may be real forces 
just as truly as muscular strength. But to accomplish 
anything they must be put to some real service. Self- 
culture has been called “a storage of power.” But 
sometimes these intellectual gains are sought merely 
for the sake of personal satisfaction. There must be 
earnest work to accomplish anything important, whether 
it be brain work or hard physical labor, and it is well 
to remember that brain work is the harder of the two. 
And the changes effected by ideas are just as real 
facts as compost heaps or brick and mortar.—([Culti- 
vator and Country Gentleman. 








—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to the 
“ Riverside Aldine Series ”—as artistic a set of books, in 
their elegance and simplicity, as has ever come from 
the American press—Thoreau’s “ Walden,” in two vol- 
umes, and a selection of stories from Hawthorne under 
the title of “Gray Champion and Other Stories.” We 
are glad to note that the publishers propose to extend 
this series still further and to include in it a number of 
popular authors. So far the selection of material for 
the series has been faultless, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


ONE WAY TO FIGHT THE SALOONS. 

Some time ago an attempt was made in Brooklyn 
to compete with the saloons by means of coffee 
stands ; but the coffee stands are gone and the liquor 
saloons are more strongly intrenched. The liquor 
saloons dispensed ail that the coffee stands could, 
and cheaper, too, besides furnishing shelter, warmth, 
and liquors ; and they won. The saloons had come 
to stay; they had all the elements of stability, 
backed by an immense personal, pecuniary interest. 
The coffee stands had small support from those 
who could aid them, because the impression pre- 
vailed that the sales rendered such support un- 
necessary ; and smaller support from those it was 
intended to benefit, because they had no place for 
hospitality. In my judgment, the first leadings to 
the saloons for the boys and men I refer to arises 
from their surroundings. Their homes are unattract- 
ive, if not positively repulsive—not pleasant places 
to invite their associates to, as are the saloons. 
They are always open, everywhere easily accessible, 
conspicuous, with just enough seclusion to be agree- 
able ; attractive with lights, mirrors, warmth, daily 
papers, congenial company, and the social cup. 
Has good society offered them any equivalent? 
Yet good society has a tremendous interest at 
stake. “The wicked are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” I am convinced, also, 
that young men do not at first frequent the saloons 
to gratify a depraved appetite for alcoholic drinks, 
but for a pleasant lounging-place to meet their fel- 
lows, to read, hear, and discuss politics and the 
news. Then comes in the sense of obligation, 
sharpened by discussion, and the social usage of 
“treating.” 

Why not buy properties conspicuous and ac- 
cessible, build neat, substantial buildings, and fit 
them up more attractively than the saloons are, 
with fireplaces, chairs, small tables, daily papers, 
games of checkers, dominoes, and, perhaps, the 
basement with bowling alleys. Make them bright 
with lights, mirrors, and neat fixtures. Then put 
them in charge of a cheerful man, under proper 
restrictions, without rent, to sell, at fixed, low prices, 
coffee, tea, chocolate, lemonade, hot soup, sand- 
wiches, bread, cheese, oysters, etc. Let us carry 
the war into Africa—but carry it there with what- 
ever wisdom we can gain from the enemy and in 
the very spirit of Christ. Take away the seduc- 
tions to wrong-doing ; give, instead, kindness, help- 
fulness, strengthening, working Christianity. Is it 
not worth trying? Who is the Lord’s steward 
who will give some time, thought, and money to 
such an enterprise? X. Y. Z. 

BROOKLYN. 





THE WEEK. 


In Peoria, IIl.,a responsible business firm has, so the 
Louisvilie “Commercial ” states, offered the city author- 
ities $75,000 annually for the exclusive privilege of 
selling liquor at retail. He engages that the saloons 
shall .. of as unobjectionable character as possible, and 
that none shall be opened in the vicinity of a school or 
church, or where they may do injury to any business. 
They are to be closed every week-day night at ten 
o’elock, and all day on Sundays ; no liquor is to be sold 
to intoxicated persons or minors, and no gambling is to 
be allowed. The proposition is said to be under serious 
consideration by the municipal authorities. 





A dispatch to the New York “ Tribune” says that in 
Baltimore a general committee has been appointed to 
conduct a vigorous campaign for the High License 
movement. ‘The dispatch adds: “Sympathy with the 
movement is increasing. Cardinal Gibbons has indorsed 
it, the Grand Jury has advocated it as the only sure 
remedy for the liquor evil, and the Prohibitionists, who 
at first strongly opposed it, now admit their willingness 
to advocate it as a means of partially suppressing the 
liquor traffic. The Gorman Democrats have endeavored 
to check the movement, and have it postponed until 
after the elections. Senator Gorman, although a teeto- 
taler himself, is not favorable to the liquor question 
playing a part in the campaign. The Republicans will 
no doubt make High License an issue in their cam- 
paign.” 





The Boston “ Herald” comments as follows on the 
working of the present Massachusetts law: “The High 
License system in Massachusetts has been considerably 
short of half a year in operation thus far. Things 
appear favorable under it for that time in this city, and 
it has, of course, materially reduced the number of 
licensed saloons. The statistics of secret sale are not 
attainable ; neither have we seen any estimate made of 
the manner in which it affects the drinking habits of 
the people. We should not suppose that it had any 
appreciable effect in this respect. Public opinion gen- 





erally approves the important reduction in the number 
of drinking saloons that has been made under it.” 





The fiftieth birthday of Miss Frauces E. Willard, 
President of the National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was celebrated last Saturday night by a 


huge gathering in the First Methodist Church, Evans-- 


ton, Ill. Messages of congratulation were read from 
notable people throughout the country, including the 
poet Whittier. 





In the syllabus of the evening classes to be con- 
ducted by the Manchester (England) School Board 
there is the announcement that in the Technical School 
“ brewing will receive a deal of attention, and a prac- 
tical class for brewers will be a feature in the depart- 
ment.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW TO LEARN A TRADE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I was greatly interested in the articles on “ How 
Can a Boy Learn a Trade?” that were published 
some time since in your paper; and as one who has 
passed through the successive stages of apprentice, 
workman, foreman, draughtsman, and superintendent, 
my experience may not be without some value. It has 
been confined most strictly to iron working, and I must 
therefore limit myself to the consideration of the ma- 
chinist’s trade, regarding the question not only from the 
employer’s standpoint, but from that of the ambitious 
young man who is anxious to succeed and advance. 

In the first place, unless the boy has a liking and 
aptitude for the particular trade that he has chosen, 
he will never become a highly skilled workman. By 
that I do not mean that he will not be able to doa good 
job in a line upon which he has had particular practice, 
but that he will not be able to turn his hand to unusual 
pieces of work in unaccustomed places, and do what is 
required both quickly and well. 

Now, supposing we have such a boy, where shall we 
put him in order to develop his powers to the best ad- 
vantage ? My opinion is, unequivocally, a country job 
shop, whose proprietor is a skilled workman. I prefer 
the country for two reasons : the healthy physical and 
moral surroundings enable the boy to live better on 
what he can earn; besides, his social status is at 
the top of the local ladder, and he has a greater incen- 
tive for study and the maintenance of his respectability ; 
and, secondly, because the tools are not apt to be so 
plentiful. In large shops, where there is a tool espe- 
cially adapted for every piece of work that can come in, 
where there are chucks and holders and mandrels with- 
out end, the contriving is all done by the tool builder, 
and the apprentice has nothing to do but followa 
beaten path. But in the small country job shop, where 
everything is brought in for repairs, from a mop and 
a hoe to a water-wheel and a loom, where appliances are 
limited and where all sorts of contrivances are called 
into play—where shop wrinkles are thicker than flies 
about the proverbial molasses hogshead—the observant 
boy picks up more experience, more knowledge, does 
better work and of a greater variety than can possibly 
be the case in any large shop. The best workmen that 
I have ever seen have come from just such a shop as 
I have described, and where work was done on tools 
that the foreman of a larger shop would have con- 
sidered impossible. 

This, then, I put as the best place in which to learn 
a trade. Next, I would place the city job shops, where 
there is neatness and order in their arrangement ; and 
following close on these, the large railroad repair 
shops. But avoid the shops doing line work like the 
ague. 

TFovkaienl schools are good, and I am personally in- 
terested in one of them from a close acquaintanceship 
with its manager. But they are too full of routine; 
their teachers are rarely filled with the enthusiasm of 
the true instructor, and at the same time possessing 
the requisite practical knowledge. They teach certain 
things that are quickly learned. They will teach a 
boy to file and saw on certain lines, but they tell him 
no wrinkles ; they are too careful of their tools ; the 
work is too slow ; they show how to do certain pieces 
of work, but they are not up in contrivances ; they do 
not let the boys ever see just how much their tools will 
stand, and so, while their teaching is valuable, it is like 
a man learning a language by reading until the litera- 
ture is as familiar as that of his native tongue, but of 
which he cannot speak a word. In the drawing-room 
it is usually worse, for boys come from these classes 
skilled in copying and in the handling of the pen, but 
without the faintest ideas of machine design or the dis- 
tribution of material. Yet the schools are valuable 
aids, being simply incomplete. For instance, I would 
rather a boy knew that a bolt-hole should be drilled 
one-sixteenth of an inch larger than the nominal size 
of the bolt, than that he should know how to bisect a 
straight line geometrically. The first bit of informa- 
tion he will use every day of his mechanical life, the 
latter never. The first he never knows on leaving the 
drawing class, the latter is the first thing taught him. 
This shows what I mean. 

Now, from an employer’s standpoint : When I am 
doing job work, I always want a few bright appren- 
tices ; when I am on line work, I do not want them. 
Why? Because on job work there are always little 





things that can be done as well by an apprentice as by 
a journeyman, and it pays better to employ them. 
The boys learn a variety of work more readily ; their 
animal nervousness is kept down by the changes 
given them ; their ambition is satisfied, and the em- 
ployer has the satisfaction of seeing the boy develop 
into a skilled workman. : 

On line work the case is different. There are 
special tools for special work. Each machine works 
uninterruptedly on one job, and after a man is once 
thoroughly broken in on the cutting of a certain screw, 
or the boring of a certain hole, he can do it better and 
more quickly than any one else, is most valuable just 
where he is, and all of the employer’s interests are to 
keep him there. Boys chafe under this discipline and 
slight their work ; expert machinists will not work 
there ; so we take laborers, intelligent odd job men, 
floor sweepers, ete., break them in on a certain machine 
to do one particular piece of work, pay them more 
than they can possibly earn as laborers, let them think 
that they are machinists, and thus secure competent, 
rapid, skillful, and contented workmen. 

This is the state of the case from my point of view ; 
but in addition to the securing the position that I have 
recommended, the apprentice must bear in mind that 
to become a skilled workman he must keep his eyes 
and ears wide open, and learn what others have done 
and are doing about him. GULF. 





THE WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


My first impressions of the Worcester Festival were 
gained at the rehearsal on Monday afternoon, where I 
arrived just as Mrs. Lawson was singing, in the “ Golden 
Legend,” the lines : 


‘** All through life there are wayside inns where man may 
refresh his soul with love ; 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivalets fed by 
springs from above.”’ 

This sentiment seemed a pleasing one as a sort of 
motto for the Festival. But the rehearsal itself was 
unsatisfactory, though further practice brought an im- 
provement. The bells cast expressly for the perform- 
ance were shockingly out of tune, but they were tuned 
before the concert, and then the effect was delightful. 
The organ has just been repaired, and is now called 
the finest in New England. 

The oratorios rendered were “St. Paul” and “The 
Creation.” Ludwig, an Irishman with a seemingly 
German name, carried off the honors. The most thrill- 
ing effect produced during the whole festival was an 
encore by Ludwig and the chorus rendering Gounod’s 
“ Nazareth.” 

Most of the performances were concerts, at which 
several performers participated who were not in the 
oratorios. Clementina de Vere made the best impres- 
sion of any vocalist, showing great flexibility and con- 
trol of voice in such difficult vocal gymnasties as an 
aria from the “ Magic Flute” and the “Shadow Song” 
from “ Dinorah.” 

Of instrumentalists, Adele Aus der Ohe was conspic- 
uous as a pianist, playing the concerto for piano, Op. 
73 (Emperor), Beethoven. Victor Herbert, both as 
assistant conductor and as violoncellist, is a success. 
If the demand of some critics and papers for a change 
of conductors prevails, Zerrahn will have in Herbert 
an able successor. 

The chorus, five hundred strong, is mostly home tal- 
ent. Like all large choirs, it was rather uneven, but 
rendered some passages with grand effect. 

Worcester is a goodly city, and pleasing to visit. It 
is wonderfully rich in educational institutions, having 
a State Normal School, a Catholic college, the old and 
excellent Polytechnic Institute, and now, to crown all, 
the superb Clarke University, the building for which is 
hardly finished yet, but the session will begin October 2. 
President Stanley Hall informs me that there are 690 
applications for admission, of whom, if one in ten are 
accepted, it will give more students than they want. 

I met at the Festival a fellow-member of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science, re- 
turning home like myself from the Toronto meeting. 
We agree that Clarke University would be an ideally 
perfect location for some future meeting. 

A MeMBER oF PiymMoutH CuHorr. 








The balance in the treasury of the Theater of Bay- 
reuth amounts this year to 205,000 marks, or about 
$50,000. This will be devoted to the production of 
“ Tannhiuser” next season. The large amount is due 
in part to the refusal of Herr Betz, of Berlin, and Frau 
Materna, of Vienna, to accept any reward for their 
services. A number of other performers refused to 
accept more than half of their usual fee. The entire 
expenses this year reached the sum of 326,000 marks, 
including fees, cost of production, and “side issues.” 
The income was 531,000 marks. More than 30,000 
people attended the performances. The share of the 
Wagner family amounted to 52,000 marks. 


The Prison Association is receiving many applica- 
tions for pamphlets, reports, etc., relative to Prison 
Sunday, which occurs this year as heretofore on the 
27th of October, it having always been observed on the 
last Sunday in that month. The office of the Prison 
Association is No. 135 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, where all information as to prison topics can be 
obtained by clergymen who desire it. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


On Wednesday of this week the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches 
meets with the Plymouth Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass. The following is a sum- 
mary of the proposed exercises, which we 
shall of course, report at some length. 

On Wednesday, after organization, the 
report of the Committee on Amendments 
to the Constitution will be presented; in 
the evening the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs will 
deliver an address on “The Foreign 
Field.” The next morning the statements 
will be presented of the American Col- 
lege and Education Society, the American 
Congregational Union, and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. That afternoon, besides various 
reports, the statements will be given of 
the New West Education Commission, 
the Congregational Sunday-School Union 
and Publishing Society, the American 
Missionary Association, and the American 
Home Missionary Society. The Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, promoter of Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, will give an address 
that Thursday evening on “The Church 
and the Young,” and a discussion is ex- 
pected to follow. Another paper will be 
the Rev. Albert E. Dunning’s on “ The | 
Need of Bible Study.” 

On Friday morning, the 11th, the 
theological seminaries will be heard from | 
and an address made by Professor H. M. 
Seott on “The Deficiency in Ministerial 
Supply and How it may be Remedied,” to 
be followed by a discussion. Among the 
interesting reports for this half-day’s 
session will be those of the committees 
on the Mormon question and the work 
among Scandinavians. In the afternoon 
the memorial of John Robinson (the 
pastor of the Pilgrims in Holland), the 
memorializing of Congress on temperance, 
marriage and divorce, city evangelization, 
and interdenominational comity, are 
among the subjects of interest that will 
be reported upon. The Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden will speak in the evening 
on “The Church and the Workingman in 
the Light of To-Day,” and discussion is 
expected of this important subject, which 
has received much study from Dr. Glad- 
den. On the 12th, Saturday, committee 
reports at the morning session will cover 
improvement of public worship, sys- 
tematic beneficence, theological semi- 
naries, American College and Education. 
Society, NewWest Education Commission 
There will be other reports in the even- 
ing. Sunday the Rev. Arthur Little’s 
morning sermon will treat of “The Home 
Field,” and be succeeded by the Lord’s 
Supper ; the Rev. Israel E. Dwinnell will 
preach in the evening. Monday will be 
taken up with more committee reports, 
in the morning on the statements of the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society and American Congrega- 
tional Union; in the afternoon on the 
statements of the American Missionary 
Association, American Home Missionary 
Society, and American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. The Rev. 
Josiah Strong will speak Monday even- 
ing on “ Religion and the Public Schools.” 
The Tuesday morning business session 
will end the Council. 
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HYMNS oF THE FAITH. 


This book has been adopted, after an unusually 
thorough examination and comparison, by the 


ELIOT CHURCH, Newton, Mass. 
(Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Pastor). 
—— AND BY THE —— 


FIRST CHURCH, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Rev. Alex. McKenzie, 0.D., Pastor). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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New Publications. 


A Year with the Birds. 
By W. Warpve Fowxer, Author of 
“Tales of the Birds.’’ With Illustra- 
tions by Bryan Hook. Third and en- 
larged edition. 12mo. $1.25. 


Tales of the Birds. 
By W. Warpe Fowter. With Illustra- 
tions by Bryan Hood. New and cheaper 
$1.25. 
NEW EDITION. 
Introduction to the Law of 
the Constitution. 
By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. 8vo. $3.50. 


“* Professor Dicey is already well known as a lega 
writer of very high class, and lawyers will easily an 
ticipate the insight, the clear and precise handling of 
the subject, the lucid statement, the wit, and the 
| quite perfect legal style that mark these lectures. 

Although the conceptions of constitutional law in this 

book are, in some respects, radically different from 
' ours, there could hardly be a better introduction to 
the study of our own law than it offers; its constant 
reference to our methods and to those of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland bring out the significance 
and flavor of much in all the systems which would 
otherwise be only half understood or but feebly 
grasped."’"— The Nation. 


edition. 





NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Essays on the Work Entitled 
Supernatural Religion. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
By J. B. Lieurroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘* Every earnest student of the Christian evidences 
will feel grateful to Dr. Lightfoot, not only for his 
championship of the truth when assailed in the book 
to which he replies, but for the meen valuable 
résumé he supplies of the whole 
the authenticity of the New Testament tog “It is 
a great service to the cause of sacred learning which 
the accomplished Bishop of Durham here renders, 
and is sure to be appreciated as such in America no 
less than in his own country.”"—Chicago Standard. 





Characters and Episodes of 
the Great Rebellion. 


Selected from the History and Autobiog- 
raphy of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and 
edited, with short notes, by the Very Rev. 
G. D. Boyxx, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. 
12mo, $2:00. 
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WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 
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The English 
[Illustrated Magazine 


NOW READY. 
Single Nos., 15 ets.; Annual Subscription, $1.75.° 


The October Number Commencing a 
New Volume. 


CONTENTS. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. Earl of Lytton. 
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By Cuartes Aveustus Briees, D.D. 


sides. 


“It should have a place in every theological li- 
brary.’’—Boston Gazelle. us - 
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“* From first to last the book is one of intense inter- 
est.”"— The Churchman. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAK 


A Winter’s Tale. By Rosert Louis Sre- 
VENSON. With ten full-page Illustrations by 
WixuaM Hote. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper 
(without Illustrations), 50 cents. 

“It is beyond all doubt his best k.”’—The 8, 
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LESTER WALLACEK’S 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


With an Introduction by LaAvrENcE Hor- 
ton. With numerous portraits, views, fac- 
simile icone ete. Popular edition, 
12mo, $1.50. 


“A volume of reminiscences Guptany rich in en- 
tertainment.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE’S GREAT WORK, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE, 


By the a! E. B. WasHBurneE. Fully illustrated. New and cheaper edition. 





*,* The limited large-paper edition of 500 copies of 
this book was entirely oda within ten days of oe} date 
of publication. 


illustrated. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


*,* A New Portrait of Constance Fenimore Woolson, with a charmin 
sketch of the author, appears in the October number of THE 
pee portrait and sketch of Henrik IsseEn, the famous Norwegian dramatist, who has 

been the literary sensation of the past London season. 
of BLANcHE WiLLIs Howarp, and forty pages of lite 
‘“* The best literary guide published,”’ says t 
tion this paper, and inclose ten cents, a copy of the October number will be sent you. 


“Undoubtedly the theological book of the year.”—The New York Mail and Express. 


WHITHER ?—A Theological Question for the Times, 


1 vol., 8vo. $1.75. 


Dr. Briggs’s book is destined to create wide and most active discussion on all 
It is a bold and eloquent demand for a more liberal theology, and advocates 
what may be thought a radical change in church work as well as doctrines. 
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of Commerce, 


2 vols. 
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ation. | FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Their Place in the Pesberste, in Prayer, and 
in Conferences. By the Rev. Avaustus C, 
TxHompson, D.D. 12mo, $1.75 
The success of Dr. Thompson’s ** Moravian 

sions’ and other works foreshadows an oquall wide 
popularity for this volume, the scope of which is 

dicated in the title. The volume is addressed 

to clergymen, and has to do with their relation to for- 
eign missions. But it hasa deep interest for laymen as 
well, for rly = subject involves the relation of the con- 
tothe question of foreigu missions. The 
au! ors & age is easy and fluent, rich in anecdote and 


allusion. 
A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF DICKENS, 


1833-1870. 16mo, $1.25. 


This collection of letters of the immortal author of 
“Pickwick” a ** David materials, an ” is compiled 
from Sealy a and is issued in a 
uniform style. ublished in bin — in presswork, with 
the popular edition of the * Sollecticn of Letters of 
Thackeray.” The two volumes contain the brightest 
and most characteristic letters of the two great novel- 
ists, and will make a popular gift set for the holiday 
season. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


A BOOK OF SINGULAR AND TIMELY 
INTEREST. 


Unto the Uttermost. 


—- BY —— 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 


A fresh, strong contribution to the religious dis- 
cussions of the day. Holding the position of a rever. 
ent agnostic as to the future life, the author lays stress 
upon the red ing injl of the preseni—the 
thought which at bottom is the point of contention 
throughout the volume. He is radical in acknowl- 
edging no authority but the truth, and conservative 
in his steady hold on the Bible, while his interpreta- 
tions are striking and new. 

The Rev. Jupson Trrsworts, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
writes : 

“I think the book wih fit the mood of the 
C. is a representative of that blessed class of 
cal thinkers who are emanci 
rs spemacives seven de 
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teacher, can read this book without a conscious ad- 
dition to his store of knowledge, his power of thought, 
his impulses of active Christian feeling. 
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ENCE AS S NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other as drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless ae and rofound pat os. tt sells at 

book to make money on now 
‘OP No cake n. TOO pages, 





th 8. 
splendid Steel tiga and old Battle-Flaga in tw nty 
colors. 6lat Lag C7r5,0 000 more Agents Wantel— 
| Fok Men na hindrance, for we 2”) 





give Extra Terms. ie Write for circulars to 
A.D. Wo. THINGTON 2 & O., Hartford, Conu- 
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A UNIQUE BOOK. 


The Story of William and 
Lucy Smith. 


By Grorce S. MERRIAM, author of 
“ Life of Samuel Bowles,” “ A Living 
‘aith,” ete. With a Heliotype (bust) 
of William Smith. Crown 8vo., gilt 
top. $2.00. 


A record of two beautiful and harmonious lives. 
... The plane upon which these dear companions 
and mated souls moved was a high one, and their dis- 
course and interest were concerned with the deep 
problems of existence. ... The most earnest and 
the least fettered modern thought is represented with 
rare fullness and scope.—The New York Tribune. 


Her letters remind us of Mra. Carlyle’s in a way. 
They have the same power of picturesque descrip‘ion, 
the same trick of keeping us interested in trivial de- 
tails, the same unexpect¢ dness and glint of fancy and 
humor, but there is a difference. Mrs. Smith’s hori- 
zon was a far wider one than Mr. Carlyle’s, her sym- 
pathies and outlook keener and deeper, and she had 
that factor of ull sweet possibilities, a completely 
satisfied heart.—7he Literary World. 


It is the revelation of a unique life, and it is the 
record of a great love. It reads like an idyl.—T7he 
Christian Union, New York. 


What was most remarkable in William Smith was 
an extremely spiritual interpretation of doctrines 
which are commonly supposed to lean to the unspirit- 
ual side... . A fine meditative quality was his most 
excellent gift. ... We cannot imagine any better 
book than this for those who have suffered grevious 
loss, especially if for them the dogmatic tenure is no 
longer possible.— The New York Evening Post. 


We must goto “In Memoriam” for an equally 
affecting and inspiring record of a great sorrow.— The 
Christian Register, Boston. 





Perhaps the most arresting and monopolizing book 
of the year.— The Overland Monthly. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recei;t of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mountain Songs and 


Seaside Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the year’s 

musical work, greatly assisted by the new, complete, 

and most useful Music Books prepared by the 
DITSON COMPANY. 

Song Harmony, 60 cts.; $6 doz. ) These we will use 


Royal Singer, 60 cts.; $6 doz. >for Singing Class- 
Sra ee Paice, #1; $0 tee Sen Chelan ke. 


Book 1, 30 cts,; $3 doz. For 
20. > Graded. 
0. J Schools. 


Sorg Manual. 
oe pd Book 2, 40 cts. ; 
k 3, 50 cts. ; 
E ’s Easy Anthem: 
ower v R $7.20 aos | ht oad 


iid ity Boo 
80 cts. 
Societies. 


Emerson’s Anthems of. ise, 
$1; $9 doz. 
The ab»ve eight books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the best living compilers of music books. The music 
is by many composers. 


Children’s School Songs. Ve 
Macy. 35 cts.; 33.80 doz. $ we lection. 


Voices of Praise. Hutchins. 


40 cts.; $4.20 doz. | ,FTalse 
Praise in Song. Emerson. |stie P 


40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. 
Songs of Promise. Tenney & offman. 
35 cts.; $3.60 doz. 


an 
| Schools 


7,900 Pieces Octavo Music. ) Order by List,! 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees, which please 
Part-Songs, &c. 5to 10 cts. each. send for. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 








Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
7 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan, 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


“The Art which mends Nature ” 
has reached a high development in 
England and France, but only in 
recent years has taken a strong 
hold o‘ Americans, The marked 
success of the only magazine of its 
class in the world, The American 
Garden, shows, however, that 
Americans are awakening to the 
higher | ossibilities of suburban 
and country life. This magazine 
is the «cknowledged equal of the 
great literary monthlies, in its field. 
It has grown rapidly, and is being 
still further enlarged and im- 
proved, It treats of practical 
Horticulture : 

Culture of fruits, flowers, ornamental plants and 
vegetables under glass and outdoors; lawn-making 
and tree-planting ; botany and practical entomology ; 
use of implements and fertilizers ; varieties to plant ; 

-growing ; floral decorations; home use of garden 
Sclontif’, and amateur weiseres 7 owns Practioal 
and also deals broadly with eco- 
nomic questions. Its unique war- 
fare against FENCES has at- 
tracted the co-operation of Presi- 
dent Elliott, Lyman Abbott, Minot 
J. Savage, Secretary Rusk, Regent 
Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Julian 
Hawthorne, etc., and the October 
issue will have a special No Fence 
illustrated supplement, with com- 
munications from George William 
Curtis, Rt. Rev. Thomas M, Clark, 
Bill Nye, Rev. Joseph Cook, Prof. 
W. S. Sumner, Frederick Law 
Olmstead, Edward Atkinson, and 
others. 

Subscription 
Subscribers sen: 


rest of this 
Jan 


rice, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. 

$2.00 for 1890 now will receive the 

ear free. Four months, October to 

100 trial, 50 cents With Christian Union, 1 

year, ; with an 4 riodical, 1 year, $5.0; 
with any $3.00 periodical, $1.00. — 


GARDEN PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
Lawson VALENTINE, President, 
10 Spruce St... - - - New York. 





Some people wish to im- 
prove their memories; if you 
are one of them, send for our 
Primer ; it costs but a stamp, 
twill interest you. 


ScHoot or Memory Trarnina, 4 W. lira Sr., 
N. Y. Ciry. 





A Christian gentl lady i 
parse . every township as agent for the 


a7 

scription book, - 7 he Home Beyond, 
or ‘* Views of Heaven,” by Bishop FauLows. The 
choicest commendations from leading clergymen and 
religions pagers. Just the book for a Christmas 


resen 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
103 State St., Chicago. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


are about Pine Art Publication {or hich they 


and reliable lady canvasser ata good salary. Add 
or call at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 
able for wedding gifts on which you can 
save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 
onateaset. Any of these we will send for 
your examination. We will take your 


OLD GOLD 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 





ress 





J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 
150 Bowery, New Y rk 





Those answering an Advertise- 





ment will confer a favor upon the 


Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. | ing tnat they saw the Adrertise- 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


ment in The Christian Union. 


If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ti Good Agents Wanted. _43 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





[iebig Company s 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
incomparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 

eef Tea, and keeps in all climates 





for any length of time. 1 lb. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
aranteed genuine 
S Justus von Liebig, 'e Zs 


and bears his signa- 
ture in blue, thus : 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 

Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; Grani Central Depot, Limited Ex- 
press, 9:50, arriving at Cooperstown 5 P.M. 

8S. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 








Also manager of the Princess Anne, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Winter and Summer Resort. 





READ T HIS 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION has furnished for 
the past eight years, and will continue to fur- 
nish, life insurance at about one-half the 
usual rates charged by Stock and the 
Old-System Companies. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation is already the fourth largest Life 
Insurance Company in the world. It has al- 
ready paid Seven Millions of Dollars in 
death-claims. It is now paying tothe widows 
and orphans Six Thousand Dollars daily. It 
has a Cash Surplus Reserve Fund of more 
than fwo Million Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars. It has more than One Hun- 
dred and Eighty Millions of Dollars of busi- 
ness in force upon its books. It has already 
saved these members, by reduction of 
premiums, more than Twenty Millions 
of Dollars. It pays all claims before due, 
and advances money to widows and orphans 
within twenty-four (24) hours after death of 
member. 


Further particulars by 


E. B. HARPER, President, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 





“(On Lower Broadway, New York,” 


The surging rush of pedestrians is fre- 
quently brought to a halt by crowds at- 
tracted to window displays. 

At No. 245, directly opposite the Bridge 
landing, a display of London-Made Melton 
Overcoats seems to be most magnetic, 

Mr. E. O. Thompson, the wide-awake 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, who occupies 
these premises, is making himself unusually 
popular among good dressers. His low 
prices are as attractive as his novelties. 

Considering all the good wrought by this 
firm, any inconvenience to pedestrians must 
be overlooked. 





THE CHILDREN’S 


BED-CLOTHES HOLDER. 


(Patented Sept. 3, 1889.) 


ay) tt ie 
ON 


> The success attending the use of the Chil- 
dren’s Bed-Clothes Holder practically demon- 
strates that those who have the welfare of their little 
ones at heart would not be without ita moment if Sor 
knew its usefulness. It isa preservation of the health 
of the child, and the care, trouble, and worry it saves 
the parents cannot be estimated. 

This device is for use on cribs and cradles for keep- 
ing children covered, as it impossible for 
them to kick the clothes off or otherwise disarrange 
them, while it allows full freedom to the limbs. By 
its use they sleep warm and comfortable. It is the 
greatest protection against their taking cold, pre- 
venting coughing, - ore throat, croup, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, etc., which are caused by be- 
coming uncovered and chilled ——~ sleep. 

It is easily applied, it will last a lifetime, and save 
many doctor’s bills. It is highly recommended by 
physicians. In ordering, please send size of crib or 
cradle. Send for circulars giving full description, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. Price (to fit 
any size of crib), #2.50; cradle. $2.25. Agents 
wanted in every town. Sells at sight. D. FAR- 
RINGTON, 103 Chambers St., New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutel F pa and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 





acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
i strengthening, EasiLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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WHAT THE POSTMAN BROUGHT US. 


SHRILL eall by a dog- 
whistle—a nervous ring 
at the front-door bell— 


feet, if there is delay in 
answering the summons, 
—and there stands the 
Postman, with a handful of letters and 
newspaper parcels! Have you many 
callers who make themselves more 
welcome during the week than that 
Postman does? We haven't. 

It was he who brought us these let- 
ers we are about to show you. But, 





an impatient shuffle of) 


“A Mine of Riches.” 


Square Ponp, Conn., August 26, 1889. 
I must say that, among all religious papers 
| with which I am conversant, I find The Chris- 
tian Union the most excellent. It is a mine 
of literary and truly Christian richness. 


(Rev.) O. E. T. 


“Next after Bread and Butter.” 
Spencer Creek, Mich., September 9, 1889. 
We cannot very well do without The 
Christian Union, because, next after bread 
and butter, it is one of the most important 
things in our household. 
SAMUEL TROTMAN. 








before we take them from their en- 


“Its Attitude on the Labor Question.” 
SrocksripGE, Mass., September |, 1889. 

The Christian Union is indeed a necessity 

not to be spared. I am specially glad for its 


attitude on the Labor question. 
(Rev.) P. T. F. 


“On Secular and Religious Matters 
Both.” 
FartsBavtt, Minn., September 3, 1889. 
The Christian Union is the best paper 1 


read, on secular matters and religious matters, 
both. (Rev.) S. B. W. 


“True to the Principles of Liberty 
and Justice.” 
CuetseA, Mass , September 5, 1889. 


* Alive to the Great Problems of the 
Day.” 


CLEVELAND, O., August 20, 1889. 
Although not on your subscription list, Iam 
a regular reader of The Christian Union, and 
derive great pleasure and profit from it. 
It is extremely refreshing to know that at 
least one Christian paper is alive to the great 
problems of the day that are pressing so’ per- 
sistently upon us for solution. It is, to me, a 
very sad thing that the Christian Church and 
the Christian organs. instead of being the fore- 
front in the line of progressive thought and 
action, should so often lag behind, ‘* preach- 
ing the Gospel of things as they are,” and 
leaving a position only when they are driven 

from it. C.N.N. 


velopes, just a few words about the bringer, this modern Mercury—un- 
winged, it is true, for how otherwise could his blue uniform be made to fit ? 
—and shod with prosaic leather boots, that sometimes have mud on them. 
What a sign of the times, what a power, what a necessity in this bustling latter 


With good wishes for the continued success 
of a paper so true to the principles of liberty 
and justice, Yours sincerely, Muss G. 


“I Enjoy it Myself, and Enjoy 
Lending it.” 


Aveusta, Me., September 2, 1889. 


end of the Nineteenth Century, he has 


become! And what a characteristic 


type of these Latter Days he is, as contrasted with the days of our fathers— 


at 


and not very bald-headed fathers 





“{ Am, Yours in the Work!” 
Frvsune, L. 1., N. Y., August 19, 1889. 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper for years, and read August 15, with a 
great deal of pleasure and profit, especially 
the articles ‘‘ A Practical Question,’’ ** The 
Attitude of the Church toward Property,” 
and ‘“‘Ideals.”” You have made it a live 
paper, treating the questions of the day in a 
practical manner, and applying to them the 
principles of the Bible. Wishing you every 
success, [ am, yours in the work, 


G. W. R. 


“A Great Help and Encouragement.” 


West Drypen, Tompkins County, N. Y. 2 
August 14, 1889. 5 


This subscription will begin my tenth year | 


with you. I have found many things in The 
Christian Union in these years that have been 
a great help and encouragement toward a 
higher and a better life. It has not only been 
a help to me, but it has made the way very 
plain for helping others. 1 feel that we are 
all better Christians for having The Christian 
Union in our family. E. D. 


“It is Meat and Drink to Me and 
My Family.” 
Brappock, Pa , August 17, 1889. 
Oh, how I thank you for all the good things 


the paper contains from time totime! It is 
meat and drink to me and my family. It 


seems to me to be getting better all the time. | 


For a good, bright, helpful paper The Chris- 
7..A. 


tian Union is the one. 


“A Great Help and Inspiration to 
Me.” 


Wo.rszoro’ Junction, N. H., August 22, 1889. 


that—when the post-coach came rum- 
| bling to town by the “Albany Road” 
| (now Broadway), pausing for occa- 
sional “nips” at Hudson, Poughkeep- 
sie, Yonkers, and wherever else an inn 
displayed a “ bush ;” and then dropped 
its slim pareel of formal documents, 
_ blue-papered, red-sealed, un-enveloped, 
_unstamped, simply postmarked : ‘* AL- 
-BANY - 5 - CENTS,’’ which it 
literally dropped at the literal post- 
office. 


In those days each letter was a news- 


paper in fact, to be handed about among | 
the neighbors (except the love missives) ; 





| judgment. 


“Its Broad, Fair, and Just Treat- 
ment of All Subjects.” 

MELLENVILLE, N. Y., September 6, 1889. 
Allow me to say that we have read your 
paper for many years, and most heartily ap- 
preciate and sympathize with its broad, fair, 
and just treatment of all subjects. We speak 
a good word for The Christian Union at all 
times, and recommend it to others constantly. 
With hearty wishes for your constant success. 

Most sincerely yours, (Mrs.) M. F. 8S. 


“Fairness, Breadth, and Judgment.” 


CLEVELAND, O., September 7, 1889. 

I like the whole spirit of The Christian 
Union, and I like especially its notes on cur- 
rent topics, for their fairness, breadth, and 
(Rev.) F. L. Hosmer. 





and then to be numbered, 


| superscribed, red-taped, and filed away among the archives for future refer- 


own, which mirror the World’s week, 





“Consider me a Life Member!” 


Weavertowy, N. Y., August 26, 1889. 





| I eannot do without The Christian Union. 
| I like it more and moreevery year. You may 
| consider me a life member or subscriber. 
(Mrs.) J. W. 
“It Brings New Inspiration to the 
Family Circle.” 

Dayton, Ohio, August 30, 1889. 

1 regard The Christian Union as one of the 
| best family papers in the English language, 
| It brings new inspiration to ihe family circle. 


(Rev.) G. J. J. 


| 
| ; 
| 


ence—and reproduction in somebody’s biography ! 
letter has too often shrunk to a note, the note to a postal card, and that toa 
telegram, which latter the telephone is constantly shouldering. 

Without to-day’s Postman, periodicals of the present time akin to our 


Since then the typical 


would be impossible. Do you appre- 


ciate that? It is he who places in our hands the tidings of the World’s doings ; 


it is he who hands in our subscriptions 
and hands out our papers; it is he who 
brings us into contact with our thou- 
sands of readers ; it is he who abolishes 
time and space, and allows us to sit 
quietly in our office and talk with our 
friends, most of whom are known to 
us only by name, and yet who sym- 
pathize with our thoughts, our feel- 
ings, our aspirations, perhaps more in- 
timately than those who sit opposite 
to us at the breakfast table. It is he 





I renew my subscription for the coming 
year for your valuable paper, and will add 
that I enjoy it as much as ever myself, and 
also enjoy lending it to several who cannot 
afford to take it themselves. 


(Miss) S. C. B. 


**Good News!” 


Burrato. N. Y., September 6, 1839. 
Your paper grows better every year, and 
you will see, from the length of my subscrip- 
tion, that I regard it as good news. D. F. C. 


What a Superintendent of Public 
Schools Says. 
Puitirpspura, N. J., September 11, 1889. 
The Christian Union is the best paper pub- 
lished in America. Epwin C. Brers, 
(Superintendent of Public Schools.) 





“One of the Necessities of Life.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 13, 1889. 
Yes, to us The Christian Union is one of the 
necessities of life. Please do not cut it off. 
Your letter was mislaid, but the sudden stop- 
ping of the paper this week set me to think- 
ing. The last number I have had was Sep- 
tember 5. Please send me this week’s. 


E. N. M. 


“lm a Printer by Trade.” 


Worcester, Mass., August 26, 1889. 

Having for many years taken The Christian 
Union, Isend you the name of a friend of mine 
whom I induced to become a subscriber this 
evening. I am a printer by trade, having 
worked at the business since 1829, and still at 
work ten hours a day. Allow me to say, I 
know of no other paper which furnishes so 
much valuable reading matter as yours. 


E. W. W. 





who has placed in our hands the letters we are about to show you. 
Your letters you no doubt guard as more or less sacred. So do we—some 


The Christian Union is such an old friend | 
and such a help to me that I do not feel as | 
though I could be away for even a few weeks | 
without it. We have taken it twelve years; | 
and, although ae han © oa. many other | The Christian Union grows in my esteem. 
papers and magnsines, the ‘martin = none of | No thoughtful observer can deny that there 
them is looked forward to as its weekly vis- 


+t |is very considerable breaking up of creeds 
its. 


It has been a great help and inspira- | sd lder f Seton» A ink to fod 
tion to me in the training of my three boys, | a oe h 54) d mre Tn eee 
and I expect it to be even more so in the | — moniengatiols; € frei “tplapir-dta of betting: 

sf) onde (Mxs.) E.R.W. | go some essentials. In such a period, a jour 
years | nal which takes the fair and manly stand of 
: | The Christian Union exerts a powerful and 


* It exerts a powerful and healthy 
influence.” 


New Lonpon, Conn., September 2, 1889. 


of them. But here are a few that so pleasingly express their sympathies in 
regard to work in which The Christian Union is engaged, that they 
necessarily become a part of the motive by which our editorial force is in- 
spired. We feel that our readers generally have almost a right to know 
their contents, in order to correctly judge the degree of success we are 
attaining in our attempt to record passing events, to draw conclusions, 
to correct abuses, to introduce reforms, 
to encourage the right sort of liber- 
ality, and to stimulate activity of 





“The Most Interesting and Inspiring 


Religious Paper.” 
Hap ey, Mass., April 17, 1889. 


“I am a Swedenborgian.” 
LAKELAND P. O., Minn., September 6, 1839. 
The Christian Union is admirable, liberal 


| . 
| healthy influence. WALTER LEARNED. 


| “Its Broad and Liberal Outlook.” 


I take pleasure in reviewing The Christian 


thought and action in right directions. 


and progressive, yet true to revelation and | 

spiritual life. I am a Swedenborgian. My | 

anchorage is God in Christ, the divine nature | 
of the Word, and spiritual life a verity. 
Wma. R. MARSHALL, 

(Ex-Governor of Minnesota.) 


1249 Pork Street, Topeka, aye...) 
September 3, 1839. 


I value The Christian Union as a necessity, 
| especially for its ‘* Outlook ”’ on the world, and 
| for its broad and liberal outlook on things in 
‘general, (Rev.) Cuartes M. SHELDON. 





Union. The change from the dinginess of the Such, briefly, are our aims. Are 
wretched old type to its present admirable | ony efforts altogether in vain? The 
printing has been most gratifying ; and, while 

not accepting the paper’s teachings without Postman can best tell that. Please 


discrimination, I am very happy to express 
my opinion that it is on the whole the most 
interesting and inspiring religious paper with 
which I am acquainted. 

Rey. E. S. Dwiext. 


give him an opportunity to tell you. 
Here are some of the echoes to the 
question which he has recently brought 
tous. We re-echo them to you! 
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By the street of ‘“ By-and-By’’ one arrives at the house of Never. 








THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


“Tl WANT TO KNOW!" 


“T’d give a dollar to know 








where—" 

You know the rest. 

That is to say, you don't 
know the rest and want to. 

And you rate your want 
as being worth a hundred 
cents. 

Well, for just half that 
number of cents we offer to 
print half an inch of such 
want in our column devoted 
to the Oliver Twists. 


See “Wants,” first cover 


page. 








5x3=10. 


“That's a printer's blun- 
der, of course, you say. 

But it isn't. 

It’s simply a way these 
figures have of telling you 
that, whereas One subscrip- 
tion to THe Curistian Union 
for one year costs THREE Dot- 
Lars (and those who have 
made the investment say it’s. 
well worth the money), Five 
such THREE-Do.tar_ sub- 
scriptions, in a club, cost 


Tren Do vars. 


This is not only a lesson 


in arithmetic, but— 





REPORTS OF RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS. 

In fulfillment of its plan to interpret faithfully 
and sympathetically the movement of the times in- 
side all religious organizations, The Christian Union 
has for some time past made it a practice to secure 
an account of each notable religious assemblage 
from some eminent man inside the religious body 
represented ; its purpose being to present its read- 
ers, not columns of detail largely uninteresting and 
without significance, but to deal broadly and vigor- 
It will 
pursue this policy during the next few weeks, when 


ously with the main questions presented. 


several of the most important meetings of the year 
will be held; notably the sessions of the American 
Board, of the Congregational Council, and of the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church. In 
each case The Christian Union will be represented 
by some one eminent in the councils of the body 
reported and fully conversant with the movements 
of thought within the limits of the church. 








SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE HouGHTON. 


For a business man to dispense with a stenographer 
and typewriter witha view to cutting down expenses 
is like removing the wheel from his wheelbarrow. 1 
don’t pity him if he does have the backache. 


Ps * 


You think it’s altogether out of the advertising line, 
do you? That’s a sufficient recommendation for me. 
That means it’s just in my advertising line. 


* * * 


You say the figures in that advertisement are merely 
close estimates. Either state plainly that they are 
estimates, or out with ’em! If you get to giving 
guesses as facts, you'll soon get to doubting your facts. 


* 2 * 


That prospective salesman took the wrong tack to 
impress me. The way to surprise me is not to try to. 
I’m used to being surprised by the surpassing abilities 
of applicants. 

28 

That was a good advertisement last spring, but it’s 
got too much was about it now. Bring on your fresh 
milk. That’s sour now, and good only forcheese. Let’s 
resign the bonnyclabber to our imitators, and go back 
to the cow for fresh supplies. 


* * * 


Don’t be afraid of criticism or thunder. I have 
heard thunder and not seen a drop of rain for a fort- 
night afterwards. The only way thunder can hurt you 
in frightening you into fits. You'll be healthier by 
dispensing with the fits. 

eo 

It’s the gnats and not the night-hawks that get a grip 
on us. I was less bothered by the last tight money 
market than by this mare getting her tail continually 
over the reins. 


* - * 


It takes a million or so leaves to make that oak tree, 
and they all fall off once a year. If we want to make 
an oak of our business, we’ve got to be just as prodigal 
in right ways, and advertising is one of those ways. 


* * 
* 


However mercilessly I weed out my libraries, you'll 
notice there’s always a “Boswell’s Johnson” left in 
each of them. That’s an every-man’s book. That’s 
one of the books I tie to. 


* + * 


The fault in that advertisement is very clear. It’s 
an old-fashioned case of overdose of letterpress. 
Strike out three-quarters, and put the rest in type four 
times as big. I’m not trying to work up trade for an 
optician’s line of goods. 


* * * 


I want to make that announcement stick. If you 
can’t do it otherwise, print it with pitch, and warn every 
reader to keep his hands off. That'll catch ’em ! 

*,. #8 

Just mind you that liberality and generosity are dic- 
tionary terms, that depend very much on circumstances 
for their comparative meaning. The man you call lib- 
eral may be spending his wife’s money, or scrimping 
the children’s wardrobe, or sponging his creditors. The 
other man may be mean to himself in order to be just 
to his family and to his engagements. 


* ” * 


That salesman is all bark, I fear. I’d be willing to 
get bit—to test his teeth. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


aa Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
subscribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.] 


MR. LOWELL AND THE ROBINS. 


I came across this pretty little story about the poet 
and orator, Mr. James Russell Lowell, the other day. 
Perhaps some of the readers of the Subscribers’ Col- 
umn will enjoy it as well as I did. Mr. Lowell says : 

“T had my eye for some time past upon a nest, and 
was puzzled by a constant fluttering of what seemed 
full-grown wings in it whenever I drew near. At last 
I climbed the tree, in spite of the angry protests from 
the old birds against my intrusion. The mystery had 
avery simple solution. In building the nest a long 
piece of pack-thread had been somewhat loosely woven 
in, three of the young had contrived to entangle them- 
selves in it, and had become fuil grown without being 
able to launch themselves into the air. One was un- 
harmed ; another had so tightly twisted the cord about 
its shank that one foot was curled up and seemed para- 
lyzed ; the third, in his struggles to escape, had sawn 
through the flesh of the thigh, and so much harmed 
himself that I thought it humane to put an end to its 
misery. When I took out my knife to cut their hempen 
bonds, the heads of the family seemed to divine my 
friendly interest. Suddenly ceasing their cries and 
threats, they perched quietly within reach of my hand, 
and watched me in my work of manumission. This, 
owing to the fluttering terror of the prisoners, was an 
affair of some delicacy ; but ere long I was rewarded 
by seeing one of them fly away to a neighboring tree, 
while the cripple, making a parachute of his wings, 
came lightly to the ground and hopped off as well as 
he could with one leg, obsequiously waited upon by his 
elders. A week later I had the satisfaction of meeting 
him in the pine walk in good spirits, and already so far 
recovered as to be able to balance himself with the 
lame foot.” 











THE WATER HYACINTH. 


Among the plants wherewith I am attempting to 
retain glimpses of summer in my winter home is a 
specimen of the “ water hyacinth ” (pontederia crassipes 
major), which excites great interest on the part of vis- 
itors, though not now in bloom. New Yorkers may 
recall having seen its tall spikes of opaline blue flowers 
during the lily exhibitions in Central Park, Union 
Square, and the City Hall Park. 

It belongs to the class of floating plants, bunches of 
them forming literal floating islands, that shift from 
point to point on the surface of the water, as drifted 
by the winds or currents. To assist it in navigaiion, 
each plant is supplied with floaters or bladder-like leaf 
stalks, filled with delicate tissue and air. The broad 
leaves themselves then act as sails, and below swims 
the sweep-net, a tangle of delicate rootlets. A bota- 
nist tells me that, whenever one attaches itself to the 
shore, so that its swimming apparatus is no longer use- 
ful, the bladder-like appendages then subside, and the 
leaves lengthen and take to themselves stems. Nature 
evidently abhors things useless as well as vacuums. 

As a companion to my “ water hyacinth” I am now 
seeking to find a “water poppy” (limnocharis), the 
marine counterfeit of the eschscholtzia. v.H 


GREAT READERS! 


Ignorance and presumption are not unknown among 
people who frequent public libraries. Here are two 
instances reported from the Boston Publie Library, 
which, it should be remembered, contains nearly five 
hundred thousand volumes : 

Two women came into the Library one day and, after 
hastily turning over the leaves of several of the cata- 
logues, one of them said: “I don’t believe I'll get a 
book to-day ; I’ve read about everything that’s worth 
reading in this library, anyhow.” 

“T believe I have, too,” replied her companion. “ I’ve 
been taking books regularly now for nearly two years, 
and there can’t be much I haven’t read.” 

At another time a woman went to one of the assist- 
ants in attendance. She had the catalogue of fiction 
in her hands. 

“Is this a catalogue of all the novels you have ?” 
she asked, in a tone of disappomtment. 

On being told that it was, she laid it down. 

“ Well,” said she, “there isn’t a thing there that / 
care to read. I’d rather have one good story paper 
than this whole library.” 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS AS A NATIONAL 
EMBLEM. 

I desire to record my vote in favor of your recent 
correspondent’s choice of the apple blossom as a most 
appropriate Nationalemblem. My first choice was the 
trailing arbutus, and that still has my supreme regard ; 
but conversation with friends living in Southern and 
Western States has shown that it was quite unknown 
to them, so it evidently lacks a first requisite as a 

T. D. 





National emblem. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England has raised its 
discount rate to five per cent. this week, 
and for the time being money is quite in 
demand in the London money market, as 
it usually is, both there and here, at this 
season of the year. The autumn trade is 
always the heaviest of any of the seasons 
in the demand it makes on the money 
centers for funds, simply because it neces- 
sitates the movements of the crops both 
here and in Europe, and such a movement 
calls for large drafts for currency. This 
movement, however, is always brief, and 
the funds return as rapidly as they are 
drawn, so that by the middle of October 
we may look for the full tide this way 
again. The week past has experienced 
more activity here in money than hereto- 
fore, not only for the reason mentioned, 
but because the banks have been calling 
in funds to prepare for October 1, at 
which time large payments of interest 
and dividends are made. After this date, 
however, with nearly $7,000,000 of gold 
to be paid out of the Government Treas- 
ury for interest on the public debt, we 
may feel assured that rates will be easier. 

The Bureau of Statistics from Wash- 


ington exhibits the foreign trade move-| 


ment for August, which shows a balance 
against us in merchandise of $5,327,551, 
against a balance against us in August, 
1888, of $11,692,417. The aggregate 
of exports this year for the month in 
merchanlise was $59,724,581, as against 
$46,703,062 in 1888, but an increase in 
imports has left the balance as we have 
reported. The excess of merchandise 
imports over exports for the eight 
months is $54,508,444, against a balance 
in favor of imports for the eight corre- 
gen 3 months of 1888 of $87,425,073. 

he remaining months of the year will 
show a large export balance, and will prob- 
ably easily overcome the reverse balance 
thus far exhibited. The balance of the gold 
movement for the eight months is on the 
side of exports tothe extent of about $42,- 
000,000, and of silver over $14,000,000. 
Silver is simply equivalent to merchan- 
dise, and might properly be added to the 
merchandise export movement. The in- 
crease of merchandise exports at the New 
York port for the eight months of this 
year over those corresponding of last 
year amounts to over $40,000,000, which 
is very notable as an indication of the in- 
creasing tendency of foreign trade with 
this port. One of the features of the 
week is the development of the general 
policy of the Union Pacific, both in its 
new relations to the Atlantic seaboard 
over the Denver & Fort Worth Railway, 
and in its intended projection of a new 
Southern transcontinental line to San 
Francisco. Its relations with the Central 
Pacific have not been satisfactory since 
the latter company was absorbed by the 
Southern Pacific system of Huntington’s, 
and, inasmuch as the Union Pacific has 
grown by its numerous new lines and 
connections to a vast system, reaching 
out into various sections, and drawing 
traffic from an immense territory, it has 
become imperative, almost, for the com- 
pany to own and control its transconti- 
nental line and terminals ; this, as we un- 
derstand, it has determined to do, and 
during the next year or two it will prob- 
ably build a Southern line so far as is 
necessary, and probably join in with the 
Atlantic & Pacitic line at Needles, mak- 
ing close contracts with the latter com- 
pany to the Pacific seaboard. All this 
information, which seems to be pretty well 
attested, has served to expand the mar- 
ket for both Union Pacific stock and 
Fort Worth certificates, and has had the 
effect to advance the prices of each about 
two and a half to three per cent. We 
have spoken of this connection with the 
Fort Worth line in a previous article, in- 
dicating its significance. The beneficial 
results will doubtless be mutual, and, with 
the return of more ease in the money 
market, there is reason to look for an 
impertant improvement in the market 
values of both of these stocks. Another 
feature in the markets is the heavy de- 
cline in the Trust stocks, so called—the 


Sugar Trust, the Cotton Oil Trust, and | 
the Lead Trust, especially. A feeling of | 


distrust has for a long time been grow- 
ing in these shares, owing to the secr t 
issues of new stock, which, as they are 
unlisted on the Exchange, they can make 
at will. It is fortunate that these stocks 
are growing out of favor with dealers and 


traders ; we hope they will hereafter find 
but few friends in the Stock Exchange 
caring to have anything to do with them. 
Still another adverse influence has effected 
the stock market this week ; namely, a 
nearer approach of the Atchison Co. to 
the ‘time when it must reorganize; the 
timeis now not far away when it must 
default on somé of its bonded interest, 
and present a scheme for refunding its 
indebtedness. Yet with all these adverse 
influences, the market, as a rule, closes 
better than it opened for the week. The 
Pennsylvania Railway Co. reports a splen- 
did business for August, showing an in- 
crease in net earnings on its lines of over 
$427,000 for the month over those of 
August, 1888. This report is significant 
of the general condition of all the lines 
of the Eastern trunk railway companies. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease...........++ $290,600 
Specie, decrease............ 1,424,000 
tenders, decrease t 
Deposits, decrease ........ 2,844,200 
Reserve, decrease........... 1,043,650 


This leaves the city banks little less than 
$1,000,000. Money closed six per cent. 
WALL STREET. 





FINANCIAL. 








'XMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to €l ents. 


B500,000. 





First-Class 
CLINTON MARKEL 


Incorporated and operating under S‘ate authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction of a general and safe 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as E: tor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
Oesvenpendense solicited from rties desiring to make safe investments. W 


e loan money for them on 


Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


IL, President. G. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





PLEASANT HOME-MAKING, 


with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of large 


KANSAS City, 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest proper- 
ties there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, 
we can be of advantage to you. A small sum dowa 
will hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE IN VALUES. Buildings 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


P d by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
be paid for on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
« | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 

. | growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
+ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 




















JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 








that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Baupwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


Established in London, 1873, 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 





Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 


Farm and Cit Property, Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exch Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to ies holding 


our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the 1 city in the new State, with five large 
Trunk es of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. 

Send for circulars and references 








9 YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debeature Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security, 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 





so much money seeking investment | she 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PRP PRP PPP 











TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

e in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

© solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 

e BE. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Present address care The Christian Union, N. Y. 

Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
Independent, New York City, or Lockwood National 

Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 








INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- =g0 eneanion for 
gated Farms, not / nformation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. olorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘TH GURLEY INVESTMENT (0. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
| First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTaBLisHep Firreen Years. — 
Tabor Block, - - - Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from lenge investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned ate with absolute 











safety. Undoubted references. 0 h experi- 
! ence in Denver valuations. References: Dan's m. 
Agency, Denver Banks, 


houses in Denver. 


P. C. Himesauen. Pres’t. _T. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russext, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - #100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 








FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
vou wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 








Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, ~ Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
ate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
‘enver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
f State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,”? maps, and any other information 
lesired. . 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Estate + Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 

















8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 4 x with Ameri- 
t . oO 


can Loan and Trus Boston. Fully 
guaran , payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually, 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders the bonds and interest are fully 


paid. 
310% Syndicate Investments. 10% 
Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
aie 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUB. $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM 8H. FARMENT=R, 
Gen. Agt.. 50 State St.. ton. 





J J O'CONNOR, Pres, WM O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G, A. EASTMEN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Grano ones Loan ano {ano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
First Mo) Loans made on Farm and ~ 





Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Negotiated. Collections made, 
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A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 














Is assured by buying the 
Real Estate DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company of 
Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
ital paid, $600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards. 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, 
New York Agent, 


(with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad Street. 





C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


F A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 











DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. a for — 
and work done for the 

Bed River Valley Lands County. A regular in- 








come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


ULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


are large Business, Residence, Dock. 
an ‘hore ore Bropertion, both bs eer Bed d on the south 
de of the Har bor, Superior a and West Superior. We 


ps to them 
and ht any thousands of dol- 
ay gO who 1 never saw the city EG 8 vin 
sntlatoction, and in almost every case Y 














LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
cent. semi-annual in- 
ioe oe ister to aad g per, oet tt National Bank, Du- 


1 and ad A who have dealt with us in other 
Beaten Ww. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 





we 4 
Insurance - 
x iis, Mi a Co. ‘s of 
—- nn., insures Mortgagees 
9 against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 
fotate Trem and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own a Tfinsured Mortga 
oes acquires dele aT 
ae, the Policy perl his fee. Capital,’ 


ty ey ead es by State Aud- 


lders, $1,000,000. Guaran- 
itor, $200, 000. Mortg- 
ages for sale netti: 


lender 6 to 7%, with ins RED 


title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8" \o 


90 10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


WwW make absolutel it-edge loans at 6 
guaranteed, secured b elute i on Brick Blocks 
* valuation, Wet have 8% notes as above 
or 


HOLLAND * MILES. 








References by permission estern National Bank 
Central National ae op — Job A. cenper / 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secre' tary of State, Denve 





HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, #560,213 
reenigiug, Ameterds twee aophe Benkve- 
msi am. oliand; : 

BE nk & Co » London, England. 


Allows interest on dep its ; and interest on bal 
of .setive — a of merebanty and oth and others. en 


hende mo money on 7 nis my note with tow York or 
migaee. with 

Tite policy as col as collateral “ae 
Guardian, under 


Transfer and Sera aan for aoe 


Cities, Railroads, Towns, ong other corporati: 
for Real Estate Mortgages wi ch coupos bonds in er 
York, Brockiva. and and heed Collects rents, cm 


pons, and 
Negotiates State t City, Railway’ and corporate loans. 
TR 








Garret A. Van Allen, ‘John’ D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhi: 

‘ooper C. vat AY ora W. W. Van Voor! 
James Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van fone” James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, A Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Robert B vel Jotham ow, 
a” eee 

m. eter Wyckoff, 
William Remsen, Daniel A. Heald. 
W. D. Van Vleck, 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 





JOHN D. VE Vice- 
BOW VaR CLEN, peearrosident, 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
Peal Estate and financial ftgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
.o- made. First N 1 

EFERENCES.— First Eatlonel Bank, St. Pa 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. — 
Correspondence solicited. 








u aaa PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
Sent oe and Interest Co PY MADE and 
ED TO DER hte] 
charge, ‘HE 
UN 
Circular and 
INVESTMENTS: te wn before you 
invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK 1K INVESTMENT Cco., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ra. MORTGAGE 
SAFEST. 2 snes 
cent "Sem * Annual 
CLARK 
BEST LOCATION IN 
N. Fifteen years’ RP. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
MADE BY 


- meres Fagnemotiated 
OF 

lane Capital. Wide connections. Re. 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


T CO., tea ack Be $200 and 
ALL 
fer to the Congregai ~ alist. Send for 
410 Pierce St., Siouw City, Ia, 





Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
Qf, five year," informatlon and Ftoronces 


ia diven | by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 








Before Send for oe little book on 


Investing Wore, Mortgages ae in: 


application to The Morte: Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


read fully the article entitled ‘* Mone: 
Matters” in The Christian U Union of March 14, page 350. 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 





BESTOR G. BROW * 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 
Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A by 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 
Soer = Write for particulars. Refer to Conkut 
city. 





The grandest sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under! 

Borrowed money does it. 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all if 
you read our primer ; sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMFANY, 
j Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





STEAMLESS ;AND ZODORLESS.§ & 
Hill’s Champion’ Steam’Cooker 


Is the latest, best, and cheapest 
(being one-half price of tin Cook- 

rs). It has a tube that carries 
ie theeurplus steam and odor away; 
my on adjustable disk, to increase or 
lecrease capacity for steaming 
and boiling; can be used to either 
. steam or boil. or ve nee at same 

time, ie any stove. Recom- 
/ phy: Lasts a 
} > "ediened by Boston 
Cooking-&chool. INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE IRON 
BASE. Warranted as rep 
resented, or money refund 
Send for price-list and testi- 

monials. Exclusive territory 
given. AGENTS, "WANTED. Pleasant work 
and Jarge profits. 





















HILL, WHITING & CO., 155 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
England & Webster, West’n Agts.,8) Lake St, Chicago, IU, 





A Century 


Talking 


Is not worth a 


Muinute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 


prove that 


Pyle’s Pearline 


will wash clothes, will clean house— 
will do it well—will save you time ; 

will reduce 
drudgery: will not hurt your hands; 

your clothes or paint,and besides will 
cost you no more than common bar 
One honest trial will prov eall 
that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proof of | 
its virtue. Among your friends you =z 
find those who have used Pearline for 


labor ; wear and tear: 


soap. 






lw 


Ta WW, | 


years—ask them—they will tell you 


‘can’t do without it.” 


Pearline is the original Washing Compound —used by millions, 
_ \ N 7 y 1 r but imitated by thousands — their stuff or give worthless 
prizes. Pearline is never peddle “2 = it sol.l by all ¢ rocers 


15t 


Manufactured en JAMES PYLE. Tew Ye 





GURNEY HOT WATER ‘HEATER. 


REsIDENCE oF C. M. MARSH. Esq. 














The Gurne 
admirably. My house is quite a large one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in some places the 


heat has to be carried considerable distances. T 


have found the heater less trouble than the eodinars 


perature throughout, and | believe that I have save 


hot-air furnace. 


Heated by GURNEY’S HOT WATER SYSTEM 


HAS. MARSH, CounsEtor-at-Law, 111 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, April 4, 1888, 
Hot Water , a put io my house at Morris Plains, N.J., has performed its functions 


e house is isolated and upon a considerable elevation. I 


My house has been of a uniform tem- 


at least 25 per cent. of fue!, and have had a house much 


more uniformly and ploosantly het heated than could possibly be attained by either hot ar 7 steam. 


sidence, Morris Plains, 


Yours, etc., AS. M. MARSH. 


Send for ‘*How Best i Heat Our Homes” and “ Testimonial Bape bony 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 88 John St. 


SELLING AGENCIES 


Dernort, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned 8t., West. 
PoRTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d Bt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton 8t. 


Cnricago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., 
CoviINGeToN, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia 8t. 


8t. 
Valk & Murdock, 16, 13 & 20 Hasell St. 





‘THE 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES 


SLIPPERS. 














PERFECT EASE 
AND Comrort. 








Made in all Styles for Mcr, 
Women, and Obildren, 






OER. 
HMPRED Doses 
Celebrated 


THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. Prevent Rheumatism and 
Weinclecs, aie ota bee do stop. Lhave » heard Cold ee list. 
of nothing but ‘ Alfred Dolge’ and ‘Felt Sho ves’ ever Send for Illustrate ce-Lis 
Warm, Durable, f.chcrheiittntsrarl gic Cee i ea 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., i22 East Isth Street, New York. 





Pleasure and Profit. 





A copy of AMATEUR 

‘* How to OUTFITS 
make Photo- Supplied 
a graphs,”’ from — 
with descrip- with which 
tive catalogue PICTURES 
sent without | of the highest 
charge to all. excellence 

interested. |// ean be made. 





THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York. 


French, German, S 





anish, 
Italian and Latta. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of ‘aon Lan- 
fy Ba. sufficiently son ever y-day and business conver, 
R. 8. NTHAL'S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 

RET SYSTEM. Sense $5.00 for books of each language 
with privilege of answers a4 questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. Latin, Part I. » just published, price, 50 cents, 





= Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


TT Tn nh in ttt a 











9 The Most Rewias_e Foop 
S For infants & invalids. 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich g Co 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa, 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABSOLUTION AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Rev. Mr. Starbuck (see your issue 
of September 26, page 364) did not need 
to go as far as Lehmkuhl to find what 
the Roman Catholic Church teaches about 
the effect of the sentence of absolution, 
“Ego absolvo te.” If he will turn to the 
Sumrna of Aquinas, Part III., quest. 84, 
he will find that the efficacy of those 
words is placed upon a par with “Ego te 
baptizo,” in Baptism, and “Hoc est corpus 
meum” in the canon of the Mass. Aquinas 
says : “To absolve from sin and to remit 
[i. e., forgive] sin are the same thing” 
(III., 84,3 ad. 3). The present reign- 
‘ing Pontiff, it will be remembered, has 
authorized St. Thomas Aquinas as an 
authority in theology. Further, if your 
learned correspondent will turn to Gury’s 
“Compendium Theologize Moralis ” (Part 
II., Chap. III., § 425, et seq.), he will 
find it clearly stated that the “ form ” of 
the sacrament of penance, which is 
“Ego absovo te,” is conditioned only by 
the “intention” of the priest. The ab- 
solution is therefore declarative and ju- 
dicial, as everybody, even Mr. Starbuck, 
knows. It is known also that Gury’s 
Compendium, which is the text-book used 
in most of the Roman Catholic Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, is an abridgment of Lig- 
uori, a “ Doctor” of the Church, and 
therefore is authoritative, so to speak, 
all around. It is not the question, what 
is the subjective condition of the peni- 
tent? It seems to me that is the point 
where your correspondent is confused. 
The effect of the absolution can be only 
in the measure of the contrition of the 
penitent, but so far as the administration 
goes it is absolute. The communicant 
may not be worthy, but he, nevertheless, 
receives at mass the Lord’s body. Such, 
no doubt, is the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the editorial state- 
ment to which reference was made must 
stand as materially correct. 

A word more. If absolution takes ef- 
fect in the measure of contrition, and if, 
as the Roman theologians teach, perfect 
contrition takes the place of all sacra- 
ments, does not a man in reality absolve 
himself, according to their own theory ? 

CuarLes JAMES Woop. 

Sr. Pavu’s Recrory, Lock Haven. 


THE SPRING VALLEY CASE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I assume, first, that the coal mines 
came into the possession of the State 
originally by conquest, and not by indus- 
try; and, secondly, that the consideration 
paid by the present owner was the State’s 
own price for the property. If these as- 
sumptions be correct, or even the second 
one alone, I see no valid reason why the 
coal mine in question does not belong to 
its present holder. 

Industry receives various rewards, 
Two men invest their savings in Dakota 
land. One of them never realizes enough 
from his property to pay the taxes; the 
other happens to select what afterward 
becomes a town site, and he is made rich 
by the sale of his land. As the invest- 
or’s industry did not build the town, 
should the Government come in fora 
share of the valuation? If so, why would 
not equity require that the Government 
should likewise pay the other investor's 
taxes? Still another person buys coal 
fields of the State (paying therefor the 
State’s own price) with the accumulated 
savings of years. If, on the one hand, a 
man’s savings be the result of individual 
industry, on the other hand why would 
not the coal mine be considered the re- 
sult of individual industry ? What dif- 
ference in principle is there between the 
purchase of a mine of whose exact extent 
and valuation neither buyer nor seller is 
aware,and the purchase of a farm of whose 
fertility of soil, value of timber, and springs 
of water neither party is aware? The 
one is mostly in the ground, the other on 
the ground. The whole question is one 
of values. Wood is an article of fuel 
found on the ground; coal is an article of 
fuel found in the ground. If a man may 
rigbtfully and lawfully become the pos- 
sessor—the owner—of the one, why may 
he not of the other? At the time of pur- 
chase neither the wood nor the coal may 
have been very valuable. In the course 


of years advancing civilization makes 
both valuable. Suppose that a farmer 
refuses to cut the timber in his forests; 
has the State therefore any legal right 
to demolish them ? 

Pardon two or three further questions: 
Smith buys a fapm; while at work in his 
field he finds a pot of gold. Does it be- 
long to Smith or the State? Jones sells 
a horse, which afterward, under wise 
training, develops great speed. Can the 
speed of the horse be said to be the in- 
dustry of the trainer entirely ? or should 
the present owner repay Jones the differ- 
ence in values, deducting, of course, a 
fair estimate for the skill of the trainer ? 

I saw not long ago in Anoka County, 
Minn., a very larg~ field of potatoes. 
Would the owner of that field be any less 
the owner of those potatoes because many 
people might be actually suffering for 
food ? Suppose he left the potatoes to 
rotin the ground,could the county author- 
ities legally bring an action against the 
wretch? If, then, a mine owner may not 
do what he will with his mine, or a farm- 
er what he will with his crops, without 
laying himself liable to the authorities, 
then it would seem as if every mean and 
unrighteous act of man, whenever and 
wherever committed, would require a 
legal statute to set it right. 

When we lay down the law that a man 
has no right to anything further than he 
wisely uses it, we may as soon expect the 
millennium as the general enforcement 
of such a law. Lou CiirrorD. 








JUBILATION. 


Misery adds to re sometimes in our en- 
deavor to escape it. Presently we are con- 
fronted by disheartening accumulation: we 
know not where to turn, and courage is al- 
most gone. 

But a beneficent providence opens the way, 
at_sadly rare intervals, and then—Jubilation. 

Here are a few notes of it : 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., March 30, 1888. 
Nie am happy to —_— you that I am of 
the opinion that your Compound Oxygen 
saved my life.” Mrs 3. P. Batey. 


BunkERr Hitt, Ind., March 14, 1888, 
‘*T feel that I cannot say too much in praise 
of the Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 
Mrs. FLorRENcE BivE. 


Osweao, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1885. 

‘** Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited 
me. Under God it has given me new life.” 
Rev. Joun C. BREAKER. 


MANCHESTER, Me., Feb. 22, 1888. 
‘**Both myself and family believe I owe 
present existence to your Treatment.’’ 
M. A. Cummings. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. StarKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 








\ 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 

GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 

Housekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 

As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50¢c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicage- 


FO d DISORDERED LIVER 


Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
25 Cents a Box. = 











oF ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

“T can heartily recommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are atfilict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’”’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

““My daughter. was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.” — Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uy. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


AS PALATABLE 

i —ASMILK. 
(So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 









= Remarkable as a 
71 pmniaa PRODUCER, 
ili!” Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finesé 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daveaists. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 













Madam Porter’s 


(CU(H BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 











Ely’s Cream Balm 
GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 

COLD IN HEAD. 

CURES 


CATARRH & 


Apply Balm into each nostril, 
ELY BR §&.,56 Warren St., N. Y. 








Cure FOR 
CaTarrt 
CET EAD 





I WAS GIVEN UP 


to die with consumption by a 
. prominent physician. Wasad- 
vised by friends to try Seth 


NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
, tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


all. it cured me and I am now a 
ie well, hearty man. Thomas D. 
Paine, Jeweler, Woonsocket, 
R.IT. 25c , 50c.,and $1 per 
bottle. 

‘Ail Dealers Sell It. | 











Le ¢ 
For only 20 cents we will send FREE BY MAIL 
7 ELEGANT NEW BULBS (2iditerent) torctte 
(all different) togeth: 
er with our! Illustrated Catalogue and GUIDE to BULB 
CULTURE. Every one of these Bulbs is a gem of rare 
auty and sure to bloom well during winter. Our 
Gotoleree is acomplete book of HARDY BULBS and 
PLANTS for winter and early spring blooming. We 
offer the best Hyacintha, Tul ty Crocus, Narciasus, 
Lilies, pant <b pap @xalia and scores of other 
sorts, among which aremany GRAND NOVELTIES 
never before offered. TRY OUR INTRODUCTION 
COLLECTION, 80 winter or spring blooming Bulbs 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





for only 75 cents, by mail postpaid. Any one can have 
gay flowers in the house during winter or inthe garden 
8 soon as snow melts at small cost. 


poly ge Caroovr Tis, CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, W. Y. | 


( REATAME 
T 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 

New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 

orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. “Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 65 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 

P 3% lbs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering be 

particular and state if vou want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 

perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug Remember we deal only in Pure 

Goods. Send at once fora Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 

particularsaddress The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. .Y. P.O. Box 287. 
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SIMPLY PERFECT, | 








with meals, the best the market 
affords, served, at 75 centseach. Pullman 
sor, porietly served 0 Of the service on 




















JA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH ‘THE GECGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit: 


DALDV “ 


eer Cars 

SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Coaches, 
Chair Cars and of Mo. Cars 
daily between , DES F 
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sa and PUEBLO, vis St. Joseph, or 


Falls " the “Wave 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting 
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SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


We 

include in the everythin, 
* WEET HOME” Soap, soak 
does not in every Wy spat your entire e: 
ing to put them to the 


, One Arabesque Mat, 
One Turkish Towel, 
One Wash Cloth. 
One Glove Buttoner, 


Twenty-three Photo-engr 
Presidents of the United 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


don’t forget that you 
n. 


send us word and we will remove it at our own 6 
tives as well as the liberality of our methods of do 


. SELLVER-WARE, 
j One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. 
One fine Silyer-plated Butter Knife. 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate, 
One fine Silver-plated Button ik. 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen: Holder (very best). 


PICTURES, ETC., 


One Package’ ‘Assorted Scrap Pictures. 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, 


Twenty-four Pietures.—Many 


————— 
4 


iN ASTONISHED THE WHOLE WORLD by the marvelous 

~~ sagaéity with which he conducted his early campaigns; he was 
criticised by. military geniuses all over Europe because he depart- 
ed from laid-out rules of war, and adopted methods of his own. 
He could well afford to laugh at’ the.criticisms of others, since in 
those same campaigns he was uniformly successful. 


Our departure from the usual methods of selling Soap as- 


—For cleaning woodwork, washing dishes, dairy utensils 
or general house-cléaning. Saves half the labor of wash 


One-fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


tonishes everybody, the prescribed rule..being that soap must 
. reach families through the different-drug-and: grocery stores with 
all, the colossal expenses attached. thereto. 
right off from all of this, and sell direet-from the factory to the 
family and for a limited time, givé"away ‘as an advertisement all 
the profits and savings which are usually lost or expended in sell- 
! # ing through the wholesale and retail»stores. 


Now we have cut 


Send us your name and address ou.a postal card, and we will send you, freight pre- 
paid, a large box of.“‘Sweet. Home” Soap—100 CAKES. ‘The Box also contains: 


yromoving rease spots or stains from carpets,etc., 


ng ; a blessing to every house-keeper who uses it, 


One-fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 


One-fourth Dozen Artistie Toilet Soap. 


business, let us know. 
Yours truly, 


One Spool 
One 
One 
Hoo! 


One Dou 


Doe’s Head. 
cm 

aved Pictures of the 
States. 


of which are Marguerite. 





Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fra- 

mie, anda hengaoge decorations for the ockey Joe. 

parlor, entitled: kye Terrier. 
Desdemona. Owl’d Lang Syne. Phunny Fellows. 
Our Boys. Our Pets. The Monkeys. 


0,. 


One-fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One-fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


that in addition to the 100 Cakes of Laundry Soap and all the fine assortment of Toilet Articles given above, to 
named below to every reader of this paper who will send us instructions to forward a trial box of 
are under no obligations to keep the Soap if, when you see the box and its contents, it 

We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are will- 
severest kind of a test, hence will send you the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
If there is anything more we can do to convince you of the honesty of our mo- 


J.D. LARKIN & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
One Package Pins. 
lack Silk Thread. 
jopanen: Silk Handkerchief, 
entleman’s Handkerchief, large. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 
One Biscuit Cutter. 
One Cake Cutter. 
hnut Cutter. 
One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


The Darlings, 


Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands, La Petite Babette. 
A Faithful Friend, 


The Maid of Orleans, 
After the Storm. 


Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream. 


Futurity, 

The Interview, 
On the Sands, 
Yachting. 


OUR PRICE FOR THE CREAT BARCAIN BOX IS ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 


IT COSTS ONLY ONE.CENT to buy a postal card on which to write your name and post-office address, mentioning this paper, and 
secure our Great Bargain Box, all freight charges paid, Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to us, and a case of these 
goods will be delivered at your house on thirty days’ trial. We pay freight only to points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 
SENECA STREET, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





J.-D, LARKIN & 6 


- ‘er to send cash 
it, but in such. cases ape 


the same da 
onions being filed 


e order is received, freight prepaid ; all | 
in their turn, 


with order ; we do not ask 


‘ REMEMBER ‘“‘Sweet Home” Family Soap is anextra fine, pure 
Wwe place one extra present of value in the box soap, made from refined tallow and vegetable oils. On account 
of its firmness and purity each cake will do double the work of 
the common cheap soaps _ usually sold from groceries, 














(| MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 








=% 
s 
Established 1857. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
The GREAT 


NEW YORK. 
Gas on ai 4 th - = erful 
or Oil, give the mos: we P 
& Best light know: 
for Churches, Stores, Show ndows 
Banks, Tpeqsres, Depots, etc. Newand 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Libera) 
discount to churches and the trade. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations 
I. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Y¥ 


Sond i. MeSHANT & OO. 
this paper, «© - Baltimore, 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


PYANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q. 








have it on sale. Ask 
Prop., 233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


payee 





‘ : 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 





\ Fist higher in price, but of unrivaled quality 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST 1N THE WORLD.*’ 





Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union. 
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LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus-" 
trated from actual tests. ; 





ROYAL (Pure) 
Grant’s* (Alun) .. aT 
Runfords* (rs) TS 


Hanford’s (when fresh) A AT 
Charm* (Alum Powder) .. = 
Davis’ and 0. K.* (Alun) 


Gleveland’s .......2...5..0.! 2 eS 
Pioneer (San Francisco) ....:.- ee 
ER ONSIRTS “iE EER eee RTC SON ae Ne 
Dr. Price’s ........6.-00.000.0! ee 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) ..........-/ Ac ONTO 
Congress.....:.....--..-0-see-e SNE 
a DATE er eae 
SN io) peu agaues oan ¥s Soe AE MEL. 


Hanford’s (None Such), when not fresh .. 


Pearl (Andrews & Co} ii. i ied oe 


Rumford’s * (Phosphate), when not fresh ., 2! 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
= bape crepe ng oephates, 0 -F LF not as sab: 
either alum or a or other injurious su 
a. — ARD G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Bakin ouane is undoubtedly the 

urest and most reliable baking powder ret to 
The public. HENRY A. Mott, M. D., dD.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in sone at 
and highest in stren of any baking powder of 
which I have knew] in. 

McMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 
* All Alum Baking Powders, no matter how high 
tueir strength, are to be avoided as daygerous. 
Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
under climatic changes suffer deterioration. 





THE DR, JAEGER'S 
SANITARY WooLen System Co,, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


Buaxon 199 Brosdway (W. U. Bullding), Now York 
PaAwen } ioe Fulton Burect, Brooklyn, Yo 








We beg to call attention to our Complete Assori- 
ment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


Suey meres 
CiRGSTEP HAE VO ORDER a srecraLTy 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Table CLOTHS # # 


— awD — 


NAPKINS. 


HESE are lower prices than ever 
before quoted by us for the same 


reliable goods. 
Cloths, in new choice patterns, 


2 x2 yards, $1.65 each. 








2 x2} “ 2.00 “ 
2x8..." 250 
72a S20 
24x25 * 300. « 
24x38 “ 3.50 “ 
2 4x3} “ 400 « 
§.and 3 Napkins, to match Table Cloths, 
at $1.65 and $2.50 per dozen, respectively. 
Orders by mail carefully executed. 


JAMES McCRBERY. & 60., 
Broadway and 1th St., New York. 


Bin 


R. H. MAC 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST 


UR stock for Fail trade is now complete, and cepeesuata: the gaint 5 of mo 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVEL & shew 
would render a visit to our eatablishment interesting as well as pro. able, 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display | 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of r a di 
manship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50°per © 
dealers in these goods have been accustomed to charge. . 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, SATINS, wi a 


AT ‘excxeprvery LOW PRICES. 

















Black Faille Francaise, 99c : 
we Quote } Colored Faille Francaise, S70. ~ 
Black and Colored Plush, 99¢. 
Well elected stack of BLAGK and COLORED DRESS GOODS inthe NEWEST and MOST RE 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS. iia 
>= MILLINERY = 
Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest. Parisian. siieidatesens hy the 
ear srimpanaue te sugnhe aes a8 me a RFE EO we i AiG 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
For Men, Women, and Children, 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR £2. ter vei mills af Germany, 


England, and America, 


OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c, for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpareil Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish linen in the bosoms. The workmanship is equal 
tothe finest custom-made shirts. No shirts of equal merit 
can be found at any other house for less than $1.00 
for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 
LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets, and House Coats. 
Chenille, Turcoman, and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. China, 
Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware, and Housefurnishings of every 
description. Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard 
Certificates, $1.11. Same quality as above, withont 
certificates, 62c, ; ; 





co P EL Ge oe ED 
MAIL ORDERS Promptly and Carefully — 





R. H. MACY & CO. 








992 30270.4 = 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT 


: att SANATORIUM; 


LAKEWOOD, Ni J. 
Much enlarged : increased facilities for treatment ; 


80 Beekman Street, New York. dropate ath; sh Tpaticley ioral he feos By 
Manufacturers & Importers of Plambers’ Materials, fot ai for Srie ; lnhalations of 


FINE WATER CLOSETS A SPECIALTY, i. J. CATE. MD. 











Makers of slog Bowers, aad Closets me and the Herald nee,” s for My 
org nd Eeuos Cows. ERIN canes 
eae apace Earth Closet. aa patched 
We have lad to 
quote 3} ym hanger on an way may eae bans is Bie lg se om. 





Special Ofer “For Introduction.” 
FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00. 








x 
CuT THIS OUT.AND SEND 1T TO THE 
CHRISTIAN , UNION WITH $1, 


‘ 


Lnilosed please Jind $1 for trial sub- 





screption to The Christian Union for 
Jive months. 





Te get 





Post Office. 





County 


19 


(Oct: 3; 1889. 


LLiiias 











. ee, ’ : 
+4 gue eis P 2» 





-e Bethe. 

























PARIS wel FS. 


B VELVETS, PLAIN 


Cloaks, Opera Wraps, ont: Trim: 
mings © 


SILKS, Btocades, Waive, Striped, 


Gold and Silver effects; ‘Plain 


: Colored aglihs in ud venieey of 


new co ngs. 


BLACK StLES) an unequaled 
assortment of popular 
plain and fancy weaves, Ne 


RESS GOODS, Pe solute 

styles, plain, , plaid, and mixed 
combinations, Scotch Clan and 
Fancy Plaids, Melton and Oxford 
toe dane Camel’s Hair, 
and other desirable Plain wool fab- 
rics. 


Leal 


eRe FINE SELECTION OF 
Emin Ro 

RES$» AND SCLORE 

1 EAR ‘ Die a or Bs 
Suits, Wa bang 


Cloaks,Sacqu 
those 6& pS 








facture, 


from PARIS, DESIGNS, in the 





Capes, Muffs, " Sacques, and’ Dol- 
mans, made from the most desir- 
able and selected skins, 








NEW. YORK. 





CARPE TS. 


FALE STYLES: 


fase 


Entirely. new 
mete fin gl eam get 
a Velvets, Bod and 
= Axminsters, Tree Wah y 
SPECIA L-SALE.. 
500 pieces (entitely new) elegant 


Rovat. WiLTons 
(the best wearing carpet made) 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Upnotstery “Goons. 
pervect sie vwuleiy ¢ onto rhage on ew ae 
tic, for Furniture Coverings and Draperies. 

Parties purchasing their Coverings from us can have 
their Furniture re-upholstered at moderate charges. 
peep pcre All the different makes at 
SUN-FAST yrs winpow SHADES A SPECIALTY. 

Also s Line of Fine Parlor 


FURNITURE, 


Our own design and .upholstering, at lowest prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE., 18th and 14th STS., - NEW YORK. 


YOUMANS 





|CELEBRATED HATS 


Pare Inequaled, 









